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Tue nineteenth century dawned 
hopefully upon the Indian Civil 
Service. Lord Wellesley was Go- 


vernor - General of India. Lord 
Olive, son of the great reformer, 
was Governor of Madras; and 


Jonathan Duncan, who had risen 
from the ranks of the Oivil Ser- 
vice, was Governor of Bombay. 
They were all high-minded, honour- 
able men, and they laboured zeal- 
ously for the public good. 

The East India Company was 
still a trading company. It had all 
its commercial privileges intact. 
The business of providing the in- 
vestment was still a part of the 
duty of its servants. But although 
they were called merchants, factors, 
and writers (as, indeed, they were 
long afterwards), the commercial 
duties of the Company’s civil ser- 
vants were dwarfed by the other 
responsibilities which had fallen 
upon them. The'traders of Leaden- 
hall Street, sorely against their 
will, under violent protest, weep- 
ing and grimacing at their bard 
fate, had been beaten by inexorable 
circumstance into shape as princes 
and rulers of the land. Greatness 
had been thrust upon them, Hon- 
est John Company was master no 
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longer of certain factories upon the 
coast, but of three great presid- 
encies or governments. He had 
armies, and councillors, and am- 
bassadors at foreign courts. The 
“pure mercantile bottom,” on 
which he had been wont to sit, and 
to which he clang with all the dog- 
ged tenacity of his race, had ex- 
panded under him into an imperial 
throne; 


“ What seemed his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on ;” 


and sorely bewildered it was some- 
times under the pressure of this 
unlooked for encambrance. 

His greatest trouble, at this time, 
was Lord Wellesley. That ambi- 
tious little Irishman had great 
schemes with which there was no 
sympathy in Leadenhall Street. 
Among them was one for the ad- 
vancement of learning general» 
bat more especially among 
Company’s civil servants. Now 
Mr. Company, as we have seen, was 
very eager to promote the moral 
welfare of his young people; but as 
long as they wrote good hands and 
could cast up accounts with pre- 
cision, he does not appear to have 
troubled himself much about their 
intellectual elevation. He had fin- 
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i shed the old certury well by send- 
ing off a long and well - written de- 
spatch, of which Charles Grant, the 
elder, is commonly supposed to 
have been the author, protesting 

_ against the habitual profanation of 
the Sabbath, and the general disre- 
gard of religion, which were said to 
mark the proceedings, of his ser- 
vants, and of society generally, in 
Bengal — most especially in the 
great metropolis of Calcutta. The 
charge, we are afraid, was too true. 
To use the words of a modern 
writer: “All the daily concerns of 
life went on as usual (on Sundays), 
with the exception, perhaps, that 
there was somewhat more than the 
ordinary abandonment to pleasure. 
At our military stations the flag 
was hoisted, and they who saw it 
knew that it was Sunday. But 
the work-table and the card-table 
were resorted to as on week-days. 
Christianity cantered to the races 
in the morning, and in the evening 
drove to a nautch.” Against all 
this—against the habitual extrava- 
gance of the Company’s servants-— 
against the luxury which had grown 
up amongst them, and the evil 
habits of horse-racing, card-playing, 
and other fashionable indulgences 
.—there was now a vigorous protest 
issued under the directing hands of 
one of the best men who ever sat 
in Leadenball Street. “It is,” 
said that famous despatch, ‘‘on the 
qualities of our servants that the 
safety of the British possessions 
in India essentially depends—on 
their virtue, their intelligence, their 
Jaborious application, their vigi- 
Jance, and public spirit. We have 
seen, and do still with pleasure see, 
honourable examples of all these; 
we are anxious to preserve and in- 
crease such examples, and therefore 
eannot contemplate without alarm 
the excessive growth of fashionalile 
amusements and show, the ten- 
dency of which is to enervate the 
mind and impair its nobler quali- 
ties—to introduce a hurtfal emula- 
tion in expense, to set up false 
standards of merit, to confound the 
different orders in society, and to 
Leget an aversion to serious occu- 
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pation.” And then, in a subse. 
quent paragraph, we have the follow. 
ing—the logic of which, we confess, 
is mach more convincing than any 
of the Leadenhall Street logie which 
we have yet quoted :—‘ Believing,” 
says the despatch, “ that the en- 
joyment of avowed honourable al- 
lowances would tend to promote, 
among other honourable effets, a 
due regulation of expense, the Com- 
pany have, from such considera- 
tions, strained their own means to 
pot their servants on the most 
liberal footing; bot whilst they 
feel themselves weighed down by 
the civil and military charges of 
their establishments, they are still 
frequently assailed, in one way or 
another, by new applications for 
pecuniary concessions; and yet, 
at the same time that we hear of 
straits and hardships resulting from 
inadequate allowances, we not only 
discern evident marks of increasing 
dissipation in the general habits of 
European society in India, but in 
some a spirit of gaming publicly 
showing itself in lotteries and the 
keen pursuits of the turf.” 

Nothing could be better than 
this; bat atter-events unhappily 
proved that there was either a@ 
want of sincerity in it or a want of 
capacity to view the whole question 
in a comprehensive spirit, The 
Governor-General was especially ex- 
horted to look into this matter, and 
to do everything that possibly could 
be done to curb the licentiousness 
of his subordinates, But when he 
hit upon the best possible device 
for raising the character of thie 
Company’s civil servants, he met 
only with opposition and reproof. 

At that time the Civil Service was 
recruited with boys fresh from 
school, A stripling from the fifth 
form at Eton was suddenly con- 
verted, in his teeys, into an Indian 
administrator, and launched at once 
into the very vortex of temptation, 
at an Indian presidency, to sink or 
swim. How he managed “to fit 
himself for the public service,” it 
was hard to say. His education 
was generally slender, and in_ its 
slenderness not of a kind to qualify 
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him for the work of Indian adminis- 
tration. That great angel, or demon, 
of Examination, had not at that 
time flapped his wings over the 
land. And yet, somehow or other, 
very good public servants had been, 
as the Court of Directors acknow- 
Jedged, reared out of these adverse 
circumstances. Like Topsy, they 
had “growed.” Warren Hastings, 
and John Shore, and George Bar- 
low—and the Halheds, the Cole- 
brookes, the Edmonstones, and the 
Tuckers, had “growed” under that 
system ; and Mountstnart Elphin- 
stone was growing, and Butterworth 
Bayley aud Charles Metcalfe were 
beginning to grow, when it occurred 
to Lord Wellesley that they would 
grow stronger and straighter if they 
were sent to Cullege on their first 
arrival in India. And thinking of 
this, and of other palpable wants of 
the great country which he had 


been sent to govern, he conceived 
the idea of the College of Fort- 
William. 

It was said of old by one great 
poet of another, that he “ did all 


like a man.” Lord Wellesley did 
all like a man’; and with a man- 
liness almost gigantic. It was not 
in him to do anything on a small 
scale. When, therefore, he pro- 
jected a Oollege for the education 
of the younger servants of Govern- 
ment, he set the stamp of his in- 
dividuality on such a magnificent 
design, that it fairly staggered the 
Company in London—* the igno- 
minious tyrants of Leadenhall 
Sireet,” as he called them soon 
afterwards—the “* generous  bene- 
factors” of a later period of his 
career. But it is not improbable 
that the Oourt’s despatch, quoted 
above, actually suggested the idea 
of the proposed institution. For it 
was as early as October 1799 that 
he wrote to Mr, Dundas, saying, “ I 
think it necessary to apprise you of 
my intention to adopt, without delay, 
& plan for the improvement of the 
Civil Service at Bengal in a most 
important point. The state of the 
administration of justice, and even 
of the collection of the revenue, 
throughout the provinces, affords a 
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painful example of the inefficiency 
of the best code of laws to secure 
the happiness of the people, unless 
due provision has been made to in- 
sure a proper supply of men quali- 
fied to administer those laws in 
their different branches and depart- 
ments. This evil is felt severely in 
every part of this Government, and 
it rises principally from a defect at 
the source and fountainhead of the 
service—I mean the edacation and 
early habits of the ‘young gentle- 
men sent hither in the capacity of 
writers. My opinion, after full de- 
liberation of the subject, is decided 
—that the writers, on their first 
arrival in India, should be subjected 
for a period of two or three yeurs 
to the rales and discipline of some 
collegiate institution at the seat of 
Government.” Having laid down, 
in outline, what he proposed to 
teach—the languages and laws of 
the country, the regulations of Go- 
vernment, &c., he expressed a hope 
that, by means of such an institu- 
tion, habits of activity, regularity, 
and decency might be formed, in- 
stead of those of sloth, indolence, 
low debauchery, and vulgarity, which 
he said were “ too apt to grow on 
those young men, who have been 
sent at an early age into the in- 
terior parts of the country, and have 
laid the foundation of their life and 
manners among the coarse vices and 
indulgences of these countries.” 

It was a word and a blow always 
with Lord Wellesley. He conceived 
the idea, he wrote a letter, he 
established the college. The first 
student who subscribed the books 
was Charles Metcalfe, who came 
afterwards to govern not India only, 
but also two other great dependen- 
cies of the British Crown, Brown, 
Buchanan, and Carey, were among 
the first of the dons. <A magnifi- 
cent new university was to have 
been built at Garden Reach—the 
beautiful riverside suburb of Oal- 
cutta, A vast library was to have 
been collected ; professorships were 
to have been founded; Oriental 
learning of all kinds was to have 
been shrined and endewed; and 
the young writers of the Company’s 
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service to be kept together, under 
proper discipline, during the dan- 
gerous years of their novitiate as 
public servants. It was too grand 
an idea for the atmosphere of Lead- 
enhall Street ; and Mr. Company, 
a& plain matter-of-fact man, said 
that he would have nothing to say 
to it. Disappointed, hurt, perhaps 
irritated, Lord Wellesley said that 
he had nothing to do but to obey; 
and his project, in all its vastness, 
was folded up for ever. But what he 
had already done was not violently 
undone; and the College of Fort- 
William, though shorn of the beams 
which were to have radiated from 
it, still remained a substantia) fact. 
The young writers were, from that 
time, compelled to ‘ pass college” 
before they could obtain employ- 
ment in the public service ; and from 
that time there is no doubt that the 
efficiency of the civil functionaries 
of Government was greatly improv- 


ed. 

The College of Fort-William, with 
its disputations and diplomas, held 
a high place in the history of the 
Bengal Civil Service, until, a few 
years later in the century, the Col- 
lege of Haileybury was established. 
An Act of Parliament, passed in 
1807, declared that, whereas the 
Company had lately established a 
college in England, for the appro- 
priate education of young men 
designed for their civil service in 
India, it was expedient that the 
time passed in that college, after 
the student had attained the age 
of seventeen, should count as time 
passed in India. The establish- 
ment of this institution checked at 
once the tendency to that early 
initiation ,jnto public life, which 
may be supposed to have occasioned 
the wreck of so many promising 
youths. We know that some, who 
were thrown thus early into the 
troubled waters, swam bravely, but 
no account is given of those who 
sank ; and even the Malcolms and 
Metcalfes, strong swimmers as they 
were, were nearly sinking in the 
whirlpool of trial and temptation. 
That there, were temptations at 
Haileybury may be conceded, but 
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no greater than at other large 
scholastic institutions, Indeed, the 
situation of the college, at some 
distance even from the county town 
—and that, too, a town duller and 
drearier at its zenith than most— 
was by .no means of a perilous 
character. On the whole, we cheer- 
fully admit that the  institation 
admirably fulfilled the purposes for 
which it was established. Among 
its professors were many of the 
ablest and most enlightened men 
whom our country has produced— 
Mackintosh, Malthus, Empson, Le 
Bas, Melvill, Jones, Stephen, and 
other distinguished names are to be 
found in the list of those who 
trained the youth of England for 
the great Indian service; and a long, 
long list of bright Indian names 
might be readily cited if we turned 
to the list of those who profited by 
their lectures—the Clerks and 
Thomasons and Lawrences and 
Trevelyans—the Grants, the Elliots, 
the Edmonstones, the Montgomerys, 
the Freres, the Beadons; and, among 
& younger generation, the Temples 
aud the Seaton-Karrs, who are still 
sowing seed in India. The College 
is now a solitude, waiting, we be- 
lieve, the hammer of the auctioneer; 
but it was during the existence of the 
institution that the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice was in its palmiest state. It 
may be said, without exaggeration, 
that an abler or more honourable 
body of public servants has never 
been engaged in the administration 
of any country in the world, than 
those who graduated at Haileybury, 
and ‘passed college” at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay. 

The original notion of Sir Thomas 
Roe, that the only way to obtain 
good service was to pay the public 
servant well for his work, had by 
this time been fairly realised. The 
general seale of .salaries was un- 
doubtedly high. The official earn- 
ings of the most prosperous civi- 
lian were not equal to the gains of 
successful professional exertion in 
England, but they were far higher 
than those of the public service at 
home ; indeed, taken as a whole, it 
must be regarded as the best paid 
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service in the world—but it was 
service, and hard service too, If 
the reward was great, the sacrifice 
was great also. Men cannot be ex- 
pected to spend the prime of their 
lives in India for nothing. The 
distance from home—the life of 
isolation which many are compelled 
to lead—the dangers of sickness 
and the risk of death—the dreary 
discomforts of existence under the 
fiery skies of the East, and the pain- 
fulness of exertion under all the 
debilitating influences of the ex- 
hausting climate-—are penalties 
which few are disposed to incur, 
unless the inducement to face them 
takes the shape of a large pecuniary 
reward. Some may think the re- 
ward not great. What it is has been 
stated thus fairly by Macaulay, in 
his essay on Lord Olive:—“ At pre- 
sent a writer enters the service 
young; he climbs slowly; he is 
fortunate if at forty-five he can re- 
turn to his country with an annuity 
of a thousand a year, and with sav- 
ings amounting to thirty thousand 
pounds. A great quantity of wealth 
is made by English funetionaries in 
India; but no single functionary 
makes a very large fortune, and 
what is made is slowly, hardly, and 
honestly earned.” Very few men, 
it may be observed, bring home 
fortunes of £30,000 after twenty- 
five years’ service ; and one-half of 
tie retiring allowance is of the 
nature, not of a pension from the 
State, bat of a deferred annuity, 
purchased by himself out of his 
official salary ; and that the fortane, 
or the annuity, or both, are slowly, 
hardly, and honestly earned, we may 
say a few words in’ proof. 
“Slowly,’—fur it is only by 
length of service that officers in the 
Indian Civil Service can attain to 
the legal right of drawing large 
salaries. There are express limita- 
tions, by Act of Parliament, as to 
the amount of salary which may be 
drawn after certain periods of ser- 
vice; and practically, it may be 
added, the legal maximum is very 
rarely attained. The instanc-s of 
younger members of the Service 
¢rawing . large salaries are few. 
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There is commonly a progressive 
rise, by a hundred or two pounds 
annually at a time, as the. civilian 
passes from one office to another: 
the system in force attaching a dis- 
tinct salary to each individual ap- 
pointment. Whether this system 
is, on the whole, advantageous to 
the Public Service may, at all events, 
be considered an open question. 
Its tendency, of course, is to “detach 
a man from his office as soon as he 
has become conversant with its du- 
ties. _ There are salaries of almost 
every amount, from 300 rupees to 
8000 rupees a-month, and through 
these the more fortunate civilian 
may slowly progress to a seat in 
Council. The rapidity of his pro- 
gress depends mainly upon his own 
capacity and his own exertions. 
Neither incapable nor indolent men 
attain speedily to the enjoyment of 
high salaries. The distribution of 
the loaves and fishes of the State is 
in the hands of the local govern- 
ments. The authorities in England 
make it a point of honour never to 
interfere ; and, perhaps, no patron- 
age has ever been more fairly distri- 
buted than that of the Indian govern- 
ments during the present century. 
There is a fair race for the prizes of 
the Service, and the best men are 
pretty sure to win. 

“Hardly.” The Indian Civil 
Service is no soft cushion for its 
members to repose upon, Every 
man on entering must make up his 
mind not to shrink from labour, 
There is a life of strenuous activity 
before him. There are few posts in 
the administration of India which 
do not involve an amount of hard 
work far exceeding the requirements 
of ordinary official life in England. 
The amount of public correspond- 
ence is immense. But this paper- 
work is but a small part of the daty 
which he discharges to the State, 
In most situations he is continually, 
from daybreak to sunset, in personal 
intercourse with the natives of the 
country. He knows nothing of 
“ten to four.” He has often done 
a good day’s work abroad befora he 
returns to his early breakfast, and 
commences another day’s work in 
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the bureau. A few years ago there 
was contributed to an Indian perio- 
dical an animated sketeh of the 
daily life of a revenue officer in the 
northwestern provinces of India. 
He was painted “stretching at an 
unsparing gallop” through the early 
morning mist, on his way to some 
distant point, “ where measurements 
are to be tested, doubts resolved, or 
objeciidns investigated ;” then, re- 
turning to his solitary breakfast, 
chéered by a book, or, better still, 
by English letters, and devoting 
the rest of the forenoon to the recep- 
tion of reports from his native func- 
tionaries, to the direction of their 
operations, and to the examination 
and collation of the various infor- 
mation that comes to him from 
different parts of his district. “ As 
the day advances,” we quote the 
graphie language of the writer, him- 
self an eminent member of the Ben- 
gal Civil Service, “the widespread 
shade begins to be peopled with 
living figures. Group after group 
of villagers arrive in their best and 
whitest dresses, and a hum of vbdices 
succceds to the stillness, before only 
broken by the cooing of the dove 
and the seream of the paroqguet. 
The ecurpet is then spread in the 
open air, the chair is set, litigants 
and spectators take their seats on 
the ground in orderly ranks, silence 
is proclaimed, and the rural court is 
opened.” And thus till night falls, 
and he takes again a solitary meal, 
and a cheering book, and retires early 
to his couch, that he may rise before 
daybreak on the following morning. 
Perhaps, when this was written, the 
writer had in his recollection the 
circumstances of his daily life on a 
day in the cold weather—we may 
see how it is in the hot. Another 
Indian civilian—one of the most 
distinguished in his generation, Mr. 
Charles Raikes—has placed on re- 
cord some account of a day’s work 
in July—‘a burning day in July.” 
“The rain,” he says, “kept off, and 
the sky was clouded with dust, 
which obscured the sun, like the 
ashes from a vyoleano, We used just 
then to have the cutcherry open 
from before six in the morning till 
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eleven ; but even at that early hourthe 
poorer of the Omlah and suitors, who 
had to walk bome, were oveasionally 
struck down by cowp-de-soleil on their 
way.” It is, indeed, thoroughly hard 
work, for whieh the Indian civilian 
has to train himself; and hard work, 
too, under trying circumstances, 
which test, as in a furnace, the stuff of 
which he is made. 

“Honestly.” There are many, 
Coubtless, who, experienced only in 
the ways of the western world, will 
say that honesty in a public servant 
—such honesty, at least, as is here 
signified, for we are writing of pe- 
cuniary recompenses—is a matter of 
course. But the trae temper of a man’s 
honesty is not known till it is tried. 
We must judge it by the temptations 
which beset it. Now these tempta- 
tions in India are out of all propor- 
tion to those which surround the 
life of a civil servant in England, 
For the Indian civilian has to deal 
with a race of men versed in all 
the ways of official corruption, who 
never, until they have been taught 
the lesson by long official intercourse 
with English gentlemen, can be- 
lieve that every man in office has 
not his price, and who even then 
are prone to experimentalise on 
the powers of resistance possessed 
by the functionaries with whom 
they are brought in contact. There 
is something so easy and apparently 
so safe in the whole process—the 
bribe is often so large, the service 
sought so small-—that the tempta- 
tion is unusually great. There is, in 
such cases, no pledge exacted ; every- 
thing is done silently and by impli- 
cation. The English gentleman is 
petitioned only to gratify the wishes 
of a devoted friend by accepting a 
small earnest of his esteem. The 
native’s point is gained if the Eng- 
lish functionary accepts the money. 
All the rest is understood, There 
is no coarse bargain. Not a word 
is written; not a word is spoken; 
but what the Englishman is desired 
to do is often that which his own 
natural sense of justice teaches him 
to do, and which he would surely 
do without a bribe. We think, 
then, that it may fairly be.stated, to 
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the honour of our countrymen in 
India, that these temptations are 
withstood. It is very rarely that a 
public servant brings to England a 
fortane, for every rupee of which 
he cannot honestly account. That 
there have been some public scan- 
dais in the course of the last half- 
century, is well known; but the 
cases are so few that they may be 
regarded as the exceptions which 
prove the rule; and that it is so 
we have the best possible proof in 
the fact that there never was a case 
of suspicion fairly attaching to an 
Indian civil servant that did not 
elicit the eagerness of the members 
of his own service to see a search- 
ing investigation into the ¢onduct 
of their comrade. It is by civilians 
that the wrongdoings of civilians 
have been exposed. They huntdown 
and expel black sheep: from their 
flock. They “stand by their order” 
only in the right. There never was 
a case known of civilians endeavour- 
ing to screen the offences of an 
erring brother. Their only wish in 
such a case is to purge their body of 
the impurity which has been engen- 
dered in it. 

And that they were not only an 
honest and a hard-working set of 
men, who earned their modest for- 
tunes slowly and laboriously, by 
long years of diligent service, but 
that they were men of great energy 
and ability, is proved by the uses 
to which they have been put, and 
the great things which they have 
done, beyond the circle of their own 
immediate sphere of action. The 
Service is just now not very popular 
in high places. A Governmeat which, 
little by little, has been destroying 
it, is not likely to stultify its own 
acts by a public recognition of the 
merits of an institation which it is 
dooming to death. It is the fashion, 
therefore, rather to pooh-pooh the 
claims of the old servants of the 
Oompany, and to speak of them as 
men with peculiar turns of thought, 
disqualifying them for any but the 
narrowest sphere of action. But 
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before there were any past measures 
to be justified, or any future objects 
to be gained, by the depreciation of 
the Indian Service, her Majesty's 
Government were glad, in their dif- 
ficulties and embarrassments, to seek 
among the servants of the Company 
for men qualified to aid them in re- 
adjusting the disordered affairs of 
our Crown Colonies. If an experi- 
enced administrator—a man of more 
than ordinary ability and integrity, 
of more than common energy and 
courage—was wanted, in a difficult . 
conjuncture, in the. West Indies, in 
Canada, in Ceylon, at the Cape, or 
any other remote dependency of 
importance, a civil servant of the 
East India Company was sought, 
and was found, to do the work; 
and when, at home, a. man of high 
administrative ability, unflinching 
honesty, and assiduity of the most 
laborious kind, was sought fer, to 
be placed at the permanent head of 
a department of the Puablie Service 
second to none under the Crown, a 
civil servant of the East India Com- 
pany was again selected to fill that 
honourable and _ responsible post. 
We are now reversing this old order 
of things; the Crown Colonies are 
indented upon for governors to 
serve in our Indian possessions, and 
English civil servants are sent out 
to preside over important depart- 
ments of Indian administration ; 
nay, more, the whole exclusive 
Civil Service of India is doomed to 
speedy extinction. 

Up to the year 1853, the Com- 
pany’s Civil Service had retained all 
its privileges intact. Twenty years 
before, the Company had ceased 
to be a company of merchants. The 
Raler had altogether supplanted the 
Trader, and the Court of Directors 
had developed into a great adminis- 
trative Board. During that period, 
the young men who had gone out as 
writers to India had been in no- 
wise inferior to their predecessors. 
Indeed, it may be said that in their 
early years of service they were 
steadier and less extravagant ;* that 





* The exhibition of the distinctive character of Writers’ Buildings—a row of 
. houses in the centre of Calcutta, where the young Bengal civilians were lodged 
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they were more devoted to literatare, 
and had a higher sense of the duties 
and responsibilities of their calling, 
than the youth of the previous gener- 
ation. Still they were a fine, high- 
spirited race of youngsters. They 
brought with them from Haileybury 
a common love of athletic sports; 
they frequented the racket-court 
and the cricket-tent; and, in. the 
cold weather, they rode to the 
hounds. But debt was no longer 
the normal condition of the young 
writer. If he amused himself, when 
the weather permitted out-of-doors 
recreations, he did, at other times, a 
fair amount of work, and entered 
upon the duties of bis profession 
certainly as well semeel for the 
serious business of administration 
as any young men who had gone 
out to India under previous char- 
ters. It is true, of course, that 
family convenience, and nothing 
else, had directed them to the Ser- 
vice—that they had entered upon 
this career, with all its grave duties 
and solemn responsibilities, for no 
other reason in the world than that 
they had a father or an uncle—a 
father’s or an uncle’s friend—in the 
East India Direction. But their 
brothers and their cousins had done 
the same when they had entered 
the church, the law, or the army ; 
they had embraced those professions, 
not on account of any special fitness 
for them, but because it consorted 
with family arrangements that they 
should follow this or that course of 
life. In India, indeed, there were 
families which seemed to have a 
prescriptive right to Government 
employment. The same names met 
you everywhere. It was sometimes 
observed by men who made affairs 
of this kind a study, that a new 
name seldom or never appeared in 
the Indian Civil List. We believe 
that there was some exaggeration in 
this; but it is certain that the old 
names were to be found at tle be- 
ginning, in the middle, and at the 
end of the muster-roll of civilians. 
But these men were good public 
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servants; none the worse, we may 
be sure, for having the distinguished 
careers of grandfather and father 
to emulate; none the worse for 
having an ancestral reputation to 
maintain. The natives of India, 
too, respected them for their names, 
Whatever we may think in England 
of a governing caste in India, at all 
events, it is an institution which the 
people know how to venerate. 

In 1853, then, there was no espe- 
cial reason why a blow should be 
struck at the exclusive privileges of 
the Indian Civil Service. It hap- 
pened that the old Charter, or 
rather the old Act of Parliament, 
under which India was governed, 
was about to expire. But, as the’ 
day approached, it was commonly 
held that the Act would be renewed 
without the introduction of any im- 
portant changes. When the subject 
was first mooted in the House of 
Commons, a Conservative Govern- 
ment was in power; and it was clear 
that there was no intention to re- 
model the administrative agencies 
at home or abroad. But before the 
new India Bill could be brought 
forward, there was a change of 
Government, and there was a change 
of feeling in the House of Com- 
mons. A strong pressure from with- 
out was brought to bear upon the 
Whig Ministry, who, without such 
pressure, would in all probability 
have left things much as they found 
them. Mr. Bright and the Indian 
Reform party got up a cry; and 
Ministers found that they must do 
something. The East India Com- 
pany was evidently unpopular. Its 
omissions and shortcomings were 
constant subjects of reproach from 
men who knew neither what the 
Company had done nor what it had 
left undone. But there was no- 
thing which rendered it so obnox- 
ious as the vast patronage which it 
exercised. That a retired major 
or ship-eaptain, or a partner in a 
banking-house in Lombard Street, 
should, by a nod of the head or a 
stroke of the pen, distribute posts, 





during their novitiate, had, so far as that presidency was concerned, doubtless, a 
good effect. 
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enabling the holders of them to 
rise in time to the enjoyment of 
salaries double the value of a 
Cabinet Minister’s, was something 
more than the patriotism and pro- 
priety of Young India could bear. 
So, mainly as a concession to this 
party, it was determined that the 
Company should be deprived of all 
its civil, and part of its military, 
patronage. In the draft of the new 
India Bill, it was provided that, 
“subject to such regulations as may 
be made by the Board of Commis- 
sioners for the Affairs of India, any 
person, being a natural born subject 
of her majesty, who may be desir- 
ous of being admitted into the 
College at Haileybury, or Military 
Seminary at Addiscombe, or of be- 
ing appointed an assistant-surgeon 
in the Company’s forces, shall be 
permitted to be examined as a 
candidate for such admission or 
appointment.” This was in effect 
to throw open the Civil Service, the 
Medical Service, and the Company’s 
Artillery and Engineers, to public 
competition. It was discovered be- 
fore it was too late that the Com- 
pany’s Artillery and Engineers were 
the best in the world, and that any 
change might be for the worse. 
The words “or Military Seminary 
at Addiscombe” were therefore sub- 
sequently omitted from the Bill in 
Committee ; bat the patronage of 
the Civil and the Medical Services 
was lost for ever to the Company. 
The nominee Civil Service of In- 
dia being thus destroyed, it then 
became a question whether the Col- 
lege at Haileybury should be main- 
tained, or whether education for the 
Indian Civil Service might not be 
as well conducted at the ordinary 
scholastic institations of the coun- 
try. Sir Charles Wood was then 
President of the Board of Control. 
He submitted to the consideration 
of a committee, consisting of Mr. 
Macaulay, Lord Ashburton, the Rev. 
Henry Melvill (Principal of Hailey- 
bury College), the Rev. Benjamin 
Jowett, and Mr. J. Shaw Lefevre, 
the very important question of the 
best means of giving effect to the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament 
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opening the service to public com- 
petition. That Act evidently con- 
templated the maintenance of the 
Company’s College ; and the Com- 
mittee did not think that they were 
called upon to consider whether it 
should or should not be maintained. 
But the Act of Parliament obviously, 
at the same time, contemplated the 
competency of the Board of Control 
to frame regulations, whereby per- 
sons who had not studied at Hai- 
leybury might be admitted into the 
Civil Service. It appeared, there- 
fore, desirable that there should be 
some alteration of the law, and es- 
sential that there should be sume 
very great change in the existing 
regulations of the College. Indeed, 
the maintenance of the institution - 
seemed to be hardly compatible 
with the new system; and every 
one soon predicted that the College 
would be abandoned. 

Indeed, virtually, the report of 
Macaulay’s. Committee, though not 
addressed to the consideration of 
the question of Haileybury or no 
Haileybury, was virtually one long 
argument against its maintenance. 
It descanted on the advantages of 
University education, and expressed 
a hope that among the successful 
competitors for the writerships in 
the Company’s Service, would fre- 
quently be “young men who have 
obtained the highest honours of 
Oxford and Cambridge.” After 
taking the highest honours of Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, it seemed plainly 
unvecessary to spend a certain num- 
ber of years within the precincts 
of the Haileybury quadrangle. 

And so, after nearly half-a-cen- 
tury of good service, the College 
was left quietly to die out under 
mere force of inanition. On a damp 
December morning in 1857, the 
last public examination was held. 
The times were not inspiriting; the 
neck of the great Indian mutiny had 
not been broken; and there were 
some there who, seeing the last 
batch of students clear out of the 
quadrangle, never to return to it, 
said prophetically that the Com- 
pany would go next. By this time 
the new system of competitive ex- 
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amination had been fairly inaugur- 
ated. Upon the subject of compe- 
tition we have so often expressed our 
opinions, that we do not purpose 
to return to it here. We will only 
remark that, whatever advantages 
there may have been in the plan of 
substituting, for an exclusive aca- 
demical course, a system of general 
educational training—bringing the 
youths of Oxford to contend with 
the students of Dublin, and the 
scholars of Cambridge to try a fall 
with the sturdy athletes of our nor- 
thern colleges—there were certain 
special benefits derivable from the 
gregariousness of the old time. It 


was no small gain that young men 


should arrive in India with clarac- 
- ters and acquirements well known 
to their contemporaries. ‘“ The boy 
is father of the man.” We do not 
mean to say that, every now and 
then, a promising student does not 
disappoint, or an unpromising one 
surprise, his class-fellows in after 
life. Intellectual superiority may 
develop itself at different ages—an 
argument, it may be said en pas- 
sant, against the competition-system. 
Bnt daring two years of student- 
life—say between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty—it is hard if 
discovery is not made of the good 
or bad moral stuff that is in every 
youth that passes out of college. 
And we hold it to be of no small 
moment that this knowledge should 
exist; that men should meet on the 
great theatre of professional action, 
knowing and understanding each 
other. The anticipation of such 
meetings in after life is a great in- 
centive to good conduct. How can 
a youth, known to have been guilty 
of mean, unworthy actions at col- 
lege, face his contemporaries in the 
Indian presidency? This consider- 
ation, we may be sure, has a re- 
straining and subduing effect upon 
many «at that dangerous period of 
incipient manhood, and tends to the 
elevation of the general character of 
the class, Oertain, at least, it is, 
that among those who have gone 
forth from Haileybury, a generally 
high tone of feeling has prevailed. 
There may have been thoughtless, 
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extravagant, even dissipated youths 
among them; but they have been 
honourable gentlemen, nevertheless; 
and we shall esteem the country 
fortunate, if those who, streaming 
from a score of different educational 
institutions, meet in India as utter 
strangers to each other, are as good 
specimens of the youth of Great 
Britain as those who went out from 
Haileybury in the old time, clans- 
men, and often fast’ friends, 

We have said that when Hailey- 
bury fell, it was predicted that the 
Company would not stand mach 
longer. And when the Company 
fell, it was predicted that the ex- 
clusive Civil Service of India would 
not much longer endure. Under 
the provisions of the Act of 1858- 
54 the Civil Service still remained 
an exclusive service. Though pa- 
tronage was not, and Haileybury 
was not, there was still a Covenanted 
Service, to the members of which, 
and to them only, the principal offi- 
ces under the State were intrusted. 
Whatever may be the open compe- 
tition in England, in India the 
competition is confined to those 
who have gone out, under the pre- 
scribed regulations, carrying their 
credentials with them. An appoint- 
ment in the Civil Service once ob- 
tained, the civilian still finds that 
he is a member of a close service. 
No one who has not graduated in 
like manner can jostle him in his 
professional career. But the ex- 
clusiveness of this Service is now 
threatened. Among the dropped 
measures of the past session, which 
were not carried through only for 
want of time, was a Bill for amend- 
ing the laws relating to the holding 
of certain appointments in India. 
It was known that the intent of 
the Bill, whatsoever might be its 
phraseology, was to confer on the 
governments in India the power of 
appointing to certain offices, now 
held exclusively by covenante: civi- 
lians, men who have not graduated 
in the Service—men, perhaps, fresh 
from England, or whose experi- 
ence in India has not been of an 
official kin’. It need not be said 


that this is virtually to destroy 
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the Indian Civil Service, and to inau- 
gurate altogether a new system of In- 
dian administration. 

For good or for evil? We desire 
to consider the question with all 
due candour and impartiality. But 
before we weigh the effects of the 
change upon the general efficiency 
of the Public Service, we must say 
something on the subject of the 
claims of existing members. We 
do not refer so much to the old 
nomination servants as to those who 
obtained their posts by public com- 
petition, The former, at ‘all events, 
received their appointments as free 
gilts; and if the conditions of the 
gift were subsequently somewhat 
changed to their injury, the gra- 
tuitous character of the transaction 
renders that injury eomparatively 
light. We do not say that they 
have no right to complain when 
first one innovation, then another, 
diminishes the advantages of a pro- 
fession to which, perhaps, they 
would never have been devoted, if 
such inroads upon its privileges had 
been contemplated by themselves 
or their guardians. But the case of 
the competitive members of the Ser- 
vice is a much stronger one, Their 
appointments have not been received 
by them as free gifts from powerful 
patrons—they have been earned by 
their own exertions. The Govern- 
ment of the country invited the 
Youth of England to come forward 
and to contend for these great 
prizes. If there was no actual 
specification of the nature and value 
of the appointments to be con- 
tended for, there was certainly a 
sort of implied contract that the 
successful competitors were to be 
admitted to the privileges of an 
exclusive service. Such was the 
understanding under which these 
young men competed—under which 
they abandoned the thought of 
professional advancement at home, 
and devoted themselves to an In- 
dian career. If they had known or 
suspected, that within a few years 
of their entrance into the Service, 
all the conditions of that Service 
would be fundamentally changed, 
a large number of them would have 
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hesitated before they accepted the in- 
vitation of the Government. There 
was an implied contract, we repeat, 
of which these young men have fal- 
filled their part; and we cannot 
help thinking that there will be 
something very much like a breach 
of faith on the part of Govern- 
ment, if the men who have earned 
their appointments by their success- 
ful labours do not receive the guid 
pro quo whieh they were induced 
to expect. It will not be any very 
great perversion of language, if they 
declare that they have been lured 
into the Service under false pre- 
tences. 

In what we should once have 
called the Civil Service of the Crown, 
but which, now for distinetion’s - 
sake, we must call the Home Civil 
Service, it is esteemed a hardship 
that men who have not graduated 
in that service are sometimes ap- 
pointed to offices of high respon- 
sibility and emolument. In a lec- 
ture recently delivered on “ the 
Civil Service as a Profession,” by 
Mr. Anthony Trollope, a not undis- 
tinguished member of the Home 
Service, he gives expression to what 
we believe to be the general senti- 
ments of his class upon this subject. 
But in England the Civil Service is 
not by legal provision or general 
acceptance, an exclusive service. It 
is both the Jaw and the practice 
that men who have not graduated 
in the Service should be admitted 
into it as often as the State requires. 
The Legislature, indeed, has de- 
clared it to be expedient to hold 
out inducements to such persons to 
enter the service of the Crown. If, 
then, the civilian finds that inter- 
lopers of this kind injuriously affect 
his chances of rising to the higher 
offices on the permanent staff of the 
Government, he may complain that 
the usage diminishes the general 
value of the profession to which he 
has attached himself, but he cannot 
complain of any actual or construc- 
tive breach of faith, It always 
has been so; and we presume that 
it always will be so. It may be 
unwise, but it is not dishonest. A 
man, however, who enters the In- 
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dian Service, who severs his con- 
nection with home, and directs 
all his energies towards the acqui- 
sition of that knowledge which 
specially fits him for professional 
exertion of a particular kind in the 
Eastern world,—a man who does 
this under the protection of an Act 
of Parliament, and who subsequent- 
ly finds that his prospects of pro- 
fessional advancement are greatly 
diminished by the admission of 
strangers, who have not graduated 
in the Service, to the higher offices 
of the State—has, we submit, fair 
grounds of complaint against the 
Government for what may not im- 
properly be described as a breach 
of faith, We always thought that 
-it was an admitted principle, that 
when an exclusive privileged service 
or profession of any kind is thrown 
open to the general public, the class 
of persons thus deprived of their 
privileges are entitled to compensa- 
tion. When the Proctors of Doc- 
tors’ Commons were deprived of 
their exclusive privileges, and their 
business thrown open to the legal 


profession at large, Parliament de- 
termined that it was a fitting case 


for compensation by the State, 
and very liberal compensation was 
granted. And we cannot help think- 
ing that, if the emoluments of the 
Indian Civil Service are to be 
scrambled for by the community at 
large, the members of that service 
who have entered it as an exclusive 
privileged profession (and especially 
those who have been invited to en- 
ter it, and have earned it, by exer- 
tions and sacrifices of their own) 
will be entitled to some such con- 
sideration at the hands of the 
State. 

Such appears to us to be the jus- 
tice of the case. We now come to 
consider the grounds of expediency 
on which the contemplated change 
is based. Theoretically, there is 
much to be said in its favour; for 
the theory is, that it is greatly to 
the advantage of the State to obtain 
the services of the very best men 
that can be found for the perfor- 
mance of particular duties. Stand- 
ing per se, this must be regarded as 
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an abstract truth. And there are 
many, doubtless, who, thus consider- 
ing it a “self-evident proposition,” 
will be astounded at our presumption 
when we declare, that in reality it is 
nothing better than a clap-trap. The 
public service of a country is not a 
number of detached parts, but a 
great whole, the different compo- 
nents of which are dependent on 
each other for their effective work- 
ing. And there is no single fact 
which ought to be held in higher 
regard than that whatever tends 
to diminish the zeal of the general 
body is an injury to the public ser- 
vice, for which no special advantages 
can adequately compensate. It is 
not in the particular qualifications 
of the Few, but in the general effi- 
ciency of the Many, that good ser. 
vice to the State is to be found, 
If you dishearten and discourage the 
general body, you may be sure“ that 
you do more harm by selecting 
from the outside public particular 
men to be set over them—no matter 
what the qualifications of those men 
—than by bestowing the vacant offi- 
ces upon public servants of inferior 
special acquirements and smaller 
intellectual calibre who have gra- 
duated in the service. And that 
the general body of the Indian 
Civil Service will be disheartened 
and discouraged if they find that 
honourable and lucrative situations, 
which had been to them from the 
commencement of their career laud- 
able objects of ambition, are snatched 
from them by men who have not 
borne “ the burden and heat of the 
day” (no metaphor in India), we 
have not the least reason to doubt. 
No benefit to be derived from the 
occasional appointment of a first-rate 
man from England to an office for 
which he is peculiarly fitted, can 
ever compensate the State for the 
general discouragement of the whole 
Service. 

But are we likely to see first-rate 
men, selected from the outside Pub- 
lic, appointed to offices in India for 
which they are peculiarly qualified 
by nature, education, or experience? 
We confess that this appears to us 
to be extremely doubtful. We do 
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not refer to such exceptional cases 
as that of the late Mr. James Wilson, 
or of Mr. Laing, who went out un- 
der peculiar circumstances, to fill a 
seat in council, just as Mr. Macaulay 
did, and for which seat, whether 
legislative or financial, doubtless 
able men will always be found. We 
speak of lower, but still honourable 
and lucrative offices, to which any 
“barrister of seven years’ standing” 
—that great type of the expectant 
placeman—may reasonably aspire. 
Now, it has been shown that when 
the competition system was first 
established, Mr. Macaulay and _ his 
colleagues expressed their expecta- 
tion that men who had taken the 
highest honour in our great English 
universities would be found among 
the competitors for the Indian 
Civil Service. No such competitors 
have come forward. The fact, indeed, 
is, that the Indian Service has few 
attractions for men before whom 
anything like a brilliant European 
prospect lies or appears to lie. A 
man who has taken a * double first,” 
or is the senior wrangler of his 
year, is pretty sure to think that it 
rests with himself only to decide 
whether he shall, in due course, 
occupy the Woolsack, or Lambeth 
Palace, or the bureau of one of her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of 
State. Of course, there is often 
singular delusion in this; and the 
expectant chancellor or archbishop, 
in the course of a few years, sub- 
sides contentedly into a_ college 
tutor or a country curate, with or 
without “pupils.” Still there are 
great prizes at home to which a 
brilliant academical career points 
the way of the young aspirant,— 
whilst, in his estimation, India is 
the grave of Fame. The men 
who go in for the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, under the competition system, 
are for the most part men who 
neither have nor think that they 
. have any brilliant prospects at 
home, and who are content to 
earn a competence, isolated and for- 
gotten, in a remote Eastern settle- 
ment, rather than to incur the risk 
of being utterly beaten in the great 
battle of life at home—of. being 
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left stranded and forlorn, without 
profit and without preferment, in 
some precarious profession, the pri 

of which, if great, are few, and only 
to be won by men of greater ability 
and perseverance than themselves. 
And, such being the case—the as- 
certained facts, as well as the rea- 
sopable probabilities, showing that 
young men of high attainments and 
good promise of success in life will 
not “go in” for Indian appoint- 
ments—what hope is there that 
men, not of good promise only, but 
of good performance, to whom suc- 
cess in life is a present reality, will 
leave England, with all its imperial 
attractions, for the dreary coldion 
of an outlying dependency? No: 
the men who, in mature life, are- 
likely to seek Indian preferment, 
are not men who have sneceeded, 
but who have failed in England, or, 
perhaps, failed at Calcutta or Ma- 
dras. For the short roads to For- 
tune in India are not through “ the 
Service,” bat through the Supreme 
Court or the Agency House; and 
what successful lawyer or merchant 
would ever abandon his indepen- 
dent calling for a place under Gov- 
ernment, except of the very highest 
class? If the Civil Service of India, 
then, is to be thrown open to the 
general public, the interlopers to be 
Jooked for are the failures of the im- 
perial country, with a slight sprink- 
ling from the Presidency towns. 

We have put the case very mildly 
—and with intentional mildness, 
We do not believe that, under any 
system or no system, the Indian 
service will ever be made what it 
was a century ago—the recipient of 
men of broken fortane and broken 
fame, whom England had, in em- 
phatic Scriptural language, “ spued 
out,”—ruined gamblers, fraydulent 
debtors, and other reprobates of 
that class. When we speak of 
“ failures,” we attach no dishonour 
to the word: we indicate only the 
unsuccessful state of respectable 
mediocrity, deficient energy, or ir- 
regular misapplied talent. Failures 
of these different kinds are very 
likely to seek employment under 
Governnient, and, having good in- 
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terest, to obtain it. For what is to 
be said against them? They have 
good character and fair capacity 
on their side, and it cannot be 
Giscreditable to patronise thet. 
“ Well,” it may be said, “if these 
men have good moral character 
and tolerable intellectual capacity, 
is there any harm in employing 
them? Is the average worth of 
the exclusive service any higher?” 
To this we promptly reply, that 
it Jies with those who would 
break in upon the existing system 
to show, not that the new men to 
be introduced into the service, 
at any odd time of their lives, 
are equal in ability and integrity 
to that who have graduated in the 
service, but that they «re fur superior. 
Any assertion of equality in such a 
case is an admission of defeat: 
firstly, because it is only under 
the plea of some great public good 
that a great injustice to individual 
interests can be defended; and 
secondly, because, if the interlopers 
are not in themselves greatly supe- 
rior, they must, by reasun of their 
deficient training and experience, 
be vastly inferior as official fune- 
tionaries. Indeed, it may be fairly 
questioned whether any amount of 
‘natural superiority will compensate 
for the absence of the training and 
the experience which are only to be 
acquired on the spct. 

The strong point of the advocates 
of the interloping system has al- 
ways been the defective legal edu- 
cation of the Company’s servants. 
That the judicial administration of 
India bas been the Jeast successful 
part of our English rule has, indeed, 
generally been admitted. But the 
admission by no means carries with 
it the inference that there has been 
too litle English law. The fact is, 
that there has been, if not too mach 
law, at all events too much legal 
procedure ; that we have multiplied 
forms and processes to a most in- 
convenient extent; and that we 
administer substantive justice in 
proportion to its promptitude and 
simplicity. To the purely English 
mind—especially to the mind of 
Westminster and of the Inns of 
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Court—it may appear a self-evident 
proposition that an educated mem- 
ber of the bar must make a better 
judge, all the world over, than a 
member of the Indian Civil Service, 
who is now a revenue officer, now 
an Under-Secretary, now a diploma- 
tist, and now suddenly turned inte 
a judge. But, however patent this 
may be to the home-bred under. 
standing, it disappears beneath the 
influence of local experience, after 


a very short sojourn in India, Ask 
an unprejudiced English judge 
from one of the Indian Crown 


Courts what he thinks about the 
matter. All his natural predilec- 
tions are likely to be in favour of 
English law and English lawyers; 
but he will not tell you that they 
are the proper remedies for the 
defects of our judicial administra- 
tion in India. We could cite no 
higher authority on such a subject 
than that of Sir Edward Ryan. 
He was, for an unusually long 
period, Chief-Justice of Bengal; 
and his evidence now derives 
an extrinsic value from the facet 
that he is a member of the Civil 
Service Commission, When he was 
examined before the Committee of 
the House of Commons previously 
to the passing of the Indian Bill of 
1853, the following question was 
put to him—‘ Do you believe that 
the administration of justice would 
be improved in India by the selee- 
tion of barristers from England and 
from India for that purpose?” 
And Sir Edward Ryan answered, 
* I do not think so. Barristers from 
England, I presame, could not go 
out until, perhaps, the age of 
twenty-five; they would hardly be 
barristers till that time. I do not 
know what would tempt many bar- 
risters of that age to proceed to 
India, because it is quite clear that, 
upon their first arrival in that coun- 
try, they would be quite incompe- 
tent to fill the offices of judges in 
the interior. The first thing they 


have to learn, of course, is the native 
languages, which would not be 80 
easily acquired at that age as at the 
earlier age at which civil servants 
proceed to India: they would have 
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no opportunity of becoming fami- 
liar with the natives in the transac- 
tion of business in the various ways 
in which civil servants obtain that 
familiarity in the office of the collec- 
tor. Not possessing this knowledge 
of the languages, nor this familiarity 
with the manners and usages and ha- 
bits of the natives, I do not see how 
they could become efficient judges 
in the interior of the country... .. 
It is not the knowledge of the science 
of law which is so much required ; 
it is the administrative art which 
is so required, and that can only 
arise from familiarity with the peo- 
ple, and a knowledge of the people 
themselves,” 

Now, if the plea fails upon these 
special grounds, we are quite sure 
that nothing can be made of the 
general argument in favour of the 


admission of untrained admivis- 
trators to the publie service of 
India. If it be not desirable for 


the public interests to send English 
lawyers to hold judicial situations 
in India, we are quite sure that no 
good can come from sending Eng- 
lish merchants to collect the re- 
venue, or English politicians to 
conduct negotiations at our native 
courts. If such men have really 
any good stuff in them, they will 
not have failed to find free scope 
for the exercise of their abilities in 
Europe. The attractions of Indian 
employment are not such as to in- 
duce men to seek it who can make 
their way to the front nearer home. 
Who would give up an appointment 
of £1200 a year in one of our public 
departinents at home for an office 
in Inuia yielding its £3000? Who 
would not rather be secretary of 
legution at a first-rate European 
court, with the scanty dipiomatic 
salary of such a post, than political 
resident at an Indian court, with 
the magnificent allowances of the 
oflice? And if men who have 
achieved success, or are capable of 
achieving success, in Europe, are to 
be found willing to .proceed, in 
mature years, to India, to pick up 
some of the stray loaves and fishes 
of the Indian Civil Service—what 
then? We confess that we should 
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regard such English successes with 
greater alarm than English failores, 
A clever successful man, carrying 
with him to India a heart stored 
with European systems and theories, 
and having learnt from Lord Pal- 
merston to treat with habitual con- 
tempt all Indian knowledge and 
experience, would be likely to do 
more harm in India than respect- 
able mediocrity, less self-sufficient, 
and therefore better disposed to 
fit itself into the groove, and to 
work its way along the common 
track. It is impossible in these 
times to be impervious to the fact 
that there is a growing disposi- 
tion in this country to de-oriental- 
ise Indian government and Indian 
administration, and to transplant 
English theories to a soil which is 
wholly unsuited to their reception: 
The greatest danger of all in India 
is rash invovation. As soon as we 
close our eyes to the truth that the 
people of India are a peculiar peo- 
ple, we place ourselves straight upon 
the road tw ruin. Those “peculiar 
turns of thought” at which some 
jaunty English statesmen are wont 
to sneer, are the salvation of our 
Indian empire. Imagine a newly- 
appointed Governor-General, fresh 
from the atmosphere of the House 
of Lords, carrying his secretariat 


out with hin to India. He 
would upset the coach in a single 
cold season. It is the Indian 


knowledge and experience ready at 
his elbow on his arrival which keeps 
him from going wrong. His sys- 
teins and theories are soon melted 
down in the crucible of hard fact. 
His English statesmanship is, of 
course, an advantage. But for an 
occasional infusion of new blood 
into the Government, there would 
be a tendency to stagnation, A 
little too much of Oriental rust 
would gather about it. But this 
English statesmanship is of advan- 
tage to India and to the empire 
ouly because the agents of his 
polhiey are thoroughly orientalised. 
If there were any number of men 
in high place with as littl know- 
ledge of India as himself, we might 
lose the country in a year. 
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We repeat, then, that there is 
great danger in throwing open the 
public service of India to the un- 
trained energies, the undisciplined 
activities, of the English commu- 
nity. A knowledge of the country 
and of the people is the first thing, 
the second thing, and the third 
thing, in an Indian administrator. 
We do not mean that this know- 
ledge is all-sufficient. There are, 
doubtless, other requisite qualifica- 
tions; but this one holds a place 
far in advance of the rest, and 
without it all others are useless. 
Now it is only in men trained to the 
Indian service that this knowledge 
is to be found. Are we to allow it 
to be superseded by English theo- 
ries and systems? It may be true 
that if the Civil Service of India 
de thrown open, certain regulations 
may be devised rendering any very 
atrocious jobs absolutely impracti- 
cable. We have already said that 
we are not afraid of such jobs. We 
are rather afraid of what would, by 
the uninitiated, be commonly called 
“good appointments.” But can 
we devise regulations whereby the 
possession of the necessary a:nount 
of Indian knowledge and experi- 
ence by every one holding office in 
India may be secured? We have 
observed with satisfaction the rules 
whicb have been made for the 
exclusion of incompetency from 
the Indian Staff Corps. No officer 
can be nominated to the Staff until 
he has served two years with his 
regiment in India; and then he is 
only to be appointed experiment- 
ally: he is to be put on his pro- 
bation; and not until he has been 
reported fit for staff employment 
can he be permanently attacied to 
the corps. But it would be im- 
possible to apply this system to the 
Indian Civil Service. Men going 
out to India, and having their regi- 
ments to fall back upon, may con- 
sent to be experimentalised upon in 
this way; but they, will not go out 
to India on a chance. If there be 
any rule as to residence even, the 
choice must be confined to the law- 
yers and merchants of the Presi- 
dency towns, or to the indigo fac- 
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tors of the Mofussil; and Govern- 
ment employment is not so good a 
thing in these days of retrenchment 
that successful men, either legal or 
commercial, will quit their profes- 
sions to take it. Either, then, we 
must consent to the appointment 
of men fresh from England, or 
must be satisfied with such legal 
and commercial failures as are 
to be found in India ready to our 
hands. 

We do not, therefore, plainly see 
what is to be guined by the pro- 
posed innovation. To our think- 
ing, it is only a sounding clap-trap, 
When you come to inquire into the 
matter, you find it nothing but air, 
A close service is always unpopular, 
There are ever people to be found 
to cry out against monopolies. “ We 
want,” they say, “the best men that 
we can get. Let the labour-market 
be open to all.” Well, and is not 
the Indian Civil Service open to 
all? May not any man obtain 
entrance to it? It is required of 
him only that he should enter at 
a certain age, and that he should 
graduate in a certain manner. Are 
these requirements peculiar to the 
Indian Civil Service? We are not 
aware that either the Lord Chan- 
cellor or the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury can pick a man out of the 
streets and make him an archdeacon. 
Can any patronage in the world 
turn an outsider suddenly into a 
Queen’s counsel, or a_lieutenant- 
colonel, or a doctor of medicine? 
Are not all of these close services 
in one sense? They are closed 
against men of mature years who 
have not graduated in them, Are 
they, therefore, to be called injari- 
ous monopolies? Our lives and 
limbs are happily protected against 
ignorance and inexperience. Why, 
then, is not the body politic to be 
protected in the same way? We 
only ask for such protection as is 
afforded by ordinary professional 
restrictions in all civilised states of 
society. Let the Indian civilian 
graduate in due form. If he is to 
be supposed to acquire preferment 
per saltum, alas, for those who are 
intrusted to his care! 
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Ir was not until very recent times 
that physical geography assumed a 
form capable of being appreciated 
by the ordinary reading public. In 
our school days, a mass of dry geo- 
graphical facts were laid before us; 
the areas of lands and waters, their 
products, peoples, and climates, 
were classed without any attempt 
at generalisation, without any effort 
to attract our attention, and ex- 
plain, in simple yet engrossing lan- 
guage, the beautiful laws which 
govern sea and land. The scholar 
was alone supposed to be capable 
of appreciating the wonderful me- 
chanism of land and water, and, con- 
sequently, to him alone was unfolded 
the origin of the manifold phenomena 
of God’s earth. 

In this respect, however, a vast 
change has been wrought within the 
last few years, und geography, in 
its widest and most catholic sense, 
is now placed before us in forms as 
palatable as they are instructive. 
To no one are we more indebted 
for this pleasing improvement than 
to Alexander von Humboldt... With 
a prodigious knowledge and grasp 
of intellect, Humboldt was able to 
reassure ordinary mortals of the 
possibility of their understanding 
and enjoying the contemplation of 
the universe as a whole; and he it 
was who, breaking away from the 
old tram-road of physics, first show- 
ed us that it was time to generalise 
upon the knowledge which had 
been stored up for ages; and his 
charming writings convinced men 
of science, and especially geogra- 
org that if they desired all man- 

ind for disciples, and not mere 
scholastic coteries, they should take 
care to combine philosophical re- 
search and breadth of argument 
with the charms of eloquence and 
enthusiasm for the subject under 


discussion. The lesson has not 
been lost ; and it appears to be now 
very generally acknowledged that 
the writer who can clothe his in- 
formation in language intelligible 
to the majority of educated people, 
popularises, and at the same tine 
utilises, science, attracts fresh vo- 
taries, and enlists a host of allies, 
whose labours, humble or trivial as 
they may appear, will still promote 
science and enlarge the boundaries of 
human knowledge. 

Bat the order of intellect which 
is merely capable of collecting sci- 
entific data, placing them under 
their respective heads, and serving 
them up a cold, inanimate, though 
possibly a very learned mass, is far 
more common than that genius 
which, having arranged those facts, 
is able to abstract from them gene- 
ral principles, and, striking at some 
great law therein involved, places 
before the brain-wearied student 
or desultory reader draughts of 
knowledge so refreshing, that both 
are encouraged to dive deeper to- 
wards the sources of a science whose 
waters reach them at the outset so 
clear and. sparkling,—such, for in- 
stance, as we have before us in the 
beautiful Physical Atlas of Alex- 
ander Keith Johnston, an able em- 
bodiment of a suggestion made 
by the illustrious Yon Humboldt. 
There the philosopher may at a 
glance refresh his memory, or add 
to his store from maps and diagrams, 
embodying, far more concisely than 
type can ever do, the latest addi- 
tions to our knowledge of the phe- 
nomena of earth, air, and water, as 
well as that of the animal, and 
vegetable kingdoms; and_ there 
the professional over-worked lover 
of science may, with a facility our 
forefathers knew not of, cull in- 
formation of true practical value 
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without any great tax upon his 
time or memory. Geography in 
such form does not alarm the hrm- 
blest capacity; and we turn again 
and again to such a work, becapse 
it instracts, enlightens, but never 
wearies or frightens us. Another 
excellent exemplification of the old 
and the new modes of treating 
scientific subjects, is to be found 
in two other works of recent pub- 
lication. Both are especially in- 
tended for the enlightenment of the 
world in general, and saiiors in 
particular. One comes from the 
Admiralty of the United States, the 
other from that of Great Britain. 
One is called Maury’s Sailing 
Directions, and out of it has sprung 
a work* which has already gone 
through nine editions; the other 
is a Manual for Naval Officers. 
Both are lures to sailor-students. 
Let any one compare them, and say 
which is the most useful and in- 
teresting, which the most likely 
to lead a sailor to note and ob- 
serve all the phenomena with which 
he is ever surrounded, or to in- 
duce landsmen and navigators to 
investigate the mechanism of our 
globe. 

In the British work, correct as it 
unquestionably is, fair Science un- 
folds her store in the most unpalat- 
able form: she is highly orthodox, 
but appears almost to defy you to 
master her difficulties. Each learn- 
ed contributor sits, Minerva-like, 
on the summit of a lofty height, 
points to all the difficulties of the 
ascent, assures you that on the 
summit of that Mount Delectable 
there are pastures pleasant; but 
never holds out a cheering hope to 
the student that his labours can be 
of the slightest value to her great 
eause, until he actually sits crowned 
in the Walhalla of the Royal So- 
ciety ; and, above all, she appears to 
deprecate any ambitious efforts to 
scale the cliffs of learning by short 
or pleasant paths. How different 
it is in the American work befure 
us! Here is a subject, in the ab- 
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stract hopelessly dry, treated in a 
manner that, from the opening of the 
book to its close, never tires; and 
we shut it with a determination to 
know more of the many interesting 
features of the ocean. The Ameri- 
can bydrographer, in nervously-elo- 
quent language, has summ 

the evidence of man upon the laws 
governing the great watery element 
called ocean, and of the atmosphere 
which envelopes it, and well describes 
the close affinity between the two, 
He dwells upon the temperature of 
each, and its life and death creati 
consequences—of the winds which 
blow over the surface of the 

and of the climates through which 
they together roll. Not only does 
he treat of the animate and inani- 
mate products of the sea, and of 
the currents which circealate through 
its wastes, and impart life and ac- 
tion to the uttermost depths; but 
to Lieutenant Maury we are in- 
debted for much information—in- 
deed, for all that mankind 

—of the crust of the earth beneath 
the blue waters of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. Hopelessly scienti- 
tic would all these subjects be in 
the hands of most men; yet upon 
each and all of them Oaptain 
Maury enlists our attention, or 
charms us with explanations and 
theories replete with originality and 
genius. It is, indeed, a nautical 
manual, a handbook of the sea, in- 
vesting with fresh interest every 
wave that beats upon our shores; 
and, it cannot fail to awaken in 
both sailors and landsmen a cray- 
ing to know more intimately the 
secrets of that wonderfal element. 
The good that Maury has done, in 
awakening the powers of observa- 
tion of the officers of the Royal 
and Mercantile navies of England 
and America, is incalculable. His 
corps of voluntary assistants may 
be numbered by thousands: every 
ship that floats in which the 
English language is spoken carries 
some one who is recording infor-. 
mation, according to a uniform sys 
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tem suggested by the gallant Ameri- 
can at the Brussels Conference, 
and the consequent, a rapid yearly 
increase of information, has taken 
a practical shape in the construc- 
tion of a series of Wind and 
Current Charts. By these charts 
the mariner, wherever he may 
be, sees at a glance what are 
the prevailing winds and currents 
over the space he proposes to 
traverse, and shapes the course of 
his ship accordingly; indeed they 
are now found to be as useful out on 
the wide ocean as the charts of 
soundings, dangers, and coast, are 
necessary when the Jand is ap- 
proached. How cheerfully all these 
data are furnished, is well attested 
by one honest sailor, who, writing 
to the man who laboriously collates 
this information, and gives them 
its useful practical result—‘ It is 
with pleasure,” he says to Maury, 
“that I contribute my mite towards 
furnishing you with material to 
work out still further towards per- 
fection your great and glorious tusk, 
not only of pointing out the most 


speedy routes for ships to follow 
over the ocean, but also of teaching 


us sailors to look about us. I am 
free to confess that for many years 
I commanded a ship, and although 
never insensidle to the beauties of 
nature upon sea and land, I yet 
feel that until I took up your work 
I had been traversing the ocean 
blindfolded. I did not think—I 
did not know the amazing and 
beautiful combination of all the 
works of Him whom you so rightly 
term, ‘The Great First Thought.’ 
Apart from any pecuniary profit to 
myself, from your labours you have 
done me good asaman, You have 
taught me to look above, around, 
and beneath me. I am deeply 
grateful for this personal benefit.” 
And this, let the reader remember, 
was written by a horny-fisted sailor, 
master of the good ship Gertrude, 
bound to the Chincha Islands for 
guano; and if the genius of the 
American hydrographer can thus 
touch and illuamine one who hon- 
estly acknowledges that his “ capa- 
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city to comprehend all those bearti- 
ful theories is but small”—if, as 
Admiral Fitzroy justly believes, 
these researches are exercising the 
most beneficial effect in improving 
and elevating the minds of our 
seamen in general—who can doubt 
the charms such a subject, so treated, 
must possess for the educated, in- 
telligent officers of the war navies of 
England and America ? 

A knowledge of the physical geo- 
graphy of the sea, it should be re- 
membered, only dates from the fif- 
teenth century—from the voyage of 
Columbus, and the penetrating of 
those watery deserts dividing the old 
world from the new. Then it was 
that its shape, limits, and character 
were first appreciated, and that the ae- 
camulated errors of past ages touch- 
ing the relative proportions of earth 
and water were dispelled. Men 
commenced to form thoroughly cor- 
rect ideas of our globe as a whole; 
and, awestruck as those first great 
explorers of the unknown were 
with the wonders of the new worlds 
und nations unrolled to their ken, 
still they acknowledged that the 
grandeur of that blae ocean, whe- 
ther it washed the sunny shores of 
Mexico and Ind, or lashed itself in 
majesty and wrath around the Cape 
of Torments or Terra del Faego, 
was a thousand-fold more sublime. 
Since then, the enterprising and 
adventurous of all nations have 
sought to rob the ocean of its 
secrets—some by seeking the lands 
and isles hid in its wide skirts, 
others by penetrating beyond those 
limits where its congealed surface 
seems to say to man, that there are 
solitudes on the globe which he 
must not enter; and when it ap- 
peared as if our sailor-forefathers 
had left us nothing fresh to dis- 
cover, the physical geographer 
comes forward and shows us how 
rich is the sca in half- explored 
wonders, and urges on the ardent 
and energetic to dive into mys- 
teries of which our ancestors never 
dreamed in their most imaginative 
moments. The opening chapter of 
Mr. Maury’s book brings this vividly 
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home to us. We are at once carried, 
not to the surface of the sea, but 
down into its bosom—nay more, 
down to the crust of the earth, the 
hills and plains beneath that blue 
Atlantic. In terse and graphic lan- 
guage, we learn that all sea is not 
an inert mass of brine, but that it 
is, with the exception of a thin sub- 
stratain, as constantly in motion, 
changing its position and compon- 
ent parts, as the atmosphere which 
surrounds us. Immediately con- 
nected with the atmosphere by a 
constant reciprocating action, there 
appears to be motion down—down 
into the darkest depths of the sea. 
Here, acted upon by heat, the par- 
ticles are ascending until formed 
into vapour—pure water sucked up 
in an invisible form—to be carried 
away to do its office, and then again 
return to the ocean; there, the 
particles, increasing in density, are 
sinking, whilst nature, abhorring a 
void, strives to fill up the vacaum. 
A current is created, motion is im- 
arted, and then we observe the 
orizontal action of currents of 
water, arising from exactly similar 
causes to those of the currents of 
the winds. We mark all the wealth 
of those waters, in the animal, vege- 
table, and mineral kingdoms. Earth, 
dry earth, is not more peopled: take 
up a pinch of the soil over which lie 
2500 fathoms of sea-water, submit it 
to a microscope, and behold! though 
it looks and feels like fine clay, it does 
not contain a particle of sand, earth, 
or gravel. Every atom under the 
lens tells of life and living things; 
the bed of the Atlantic is strewn 
with the bones and shells of the 
myriads of creatures inhabiting its 
waters—creatures so numerous, that 
figures fail to convey an idea, or 
the mind to embrace their vast pro- 
fusion. The navigator traversing 
the blue sea sails for days in a fleet 
ship, through waters so thickly 
covered with small pulpy sea-nettles, 
or meduse, that it looks to him like 
“a boundless meadow in yellow 
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leaf.” The savant,* following on his 
trail, places a single one of these 
sea-blubbers under a lens, and jp 
one of its nine stomachs finds 
700,000 flinty shells of microscopic 
diatomaceee, one of the many ani- 
malcula of the sea. Thus each 
creature in this theusand square 
leagues of meduse was sucking 
from the sea millions of these di- 
minutive creatures, and ejecting 
their shells, to fall, in a gentle yet 
perpetual shower, down to the bed 
of the ocean, and there in time 
form strata of siliceous or chalky 
matter for future geologists to pon- 
der over. And, remember, that up- 
on all these meduse@ prey legions 
of bigger creatures, and that into 
these helpless colonies sails the 
huge whale with cavernous mouth, 
and gulps down as many of them at 
every feast as they do of the minute 
diatomacee. 

The sea has its forests as well as 
its barren grounds. We see tlie 
sargassos, or seas of weed, in huge 
prairies spreading over areas as 
large as our continents—that of the 
Atlantic tropic covers a space, ac- 
cording to Von Humboldt, of seven 
times the area of the French Em- 
pire; and we know that every leaf 
in all that “ oceanic meadow ” is the 
home of a host of living creatures. 
In other places, and over regions 
as wide as the tropics, the palm of 
the sea, the kelp, throws up its 
graceful stem and beautiful leaf; 
whilst about the equator, as well 
asin those glacial regions around 
our northern pole, on the rich vege- 
tation of the bed of the ocean, graze 
the walrus and the dugong, and 
endless colonies of creatures dwell 
amidst watery forests. All this, 
and much more, is shown us in the 
nervous language of one who writes 
of an element which he loves with 
a sailor's pride; and then, ever 
keeping in view the necessity for 
a matter-of-fact application of the 
knowledge he possesses, he tells us 
how, across those waters and down 





*See the voyage of Piazzi Smyth, the Astronomer-Royal of Edinburgh, to 
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upon what he believes to be the 
silent bed of the Atlantic, man may 
stretch those telegraphic cables b 
which in time all mankind shall 
become united into one family. 
How eager America and Britain are 
that this result should be achieved, 
is best attested by the haste with 
which a cable was run across in one 
great stretch from Ireland to New- 
foundland. Half a million sterling 
sunk beneath two and a half miles 
of water, with the very best -in- 
tention! Mr. Manry, with that 
enthusiasin for expenditure charac- 
teristic of his countrymen, calls the 
attempt “a splendid failure.” We 
think so too, and trust it may not 
be repeated. Now that sailors and 
engineers have satisfied themselves 
they can ron a line or rope across 
any depth, it is high time that the 
electricians satisfied us that sub- 
marine cables will work over a dis- 
tance of a thousand miles, before 
we proceed to send more capital to 
the same limbo as the Atlantic and 
Red Sea telegraph cables.  Lieu- 


tenant Maury shows a telegraphic 


route which will run from France 
via Portugal, the Azores, and New- 
foundiland, with the merit of break- 
ing the distance across the Atlantic 
into two stages. It must be a source 
of congratulation to our country- 
men that the Emperor Louis Napo- 
leon “ bas given his sanction, with 
the most liberal encouragement, to 
this project ;” and, considering that 
the cod-fishing establishment of St. 
Pierre is at the one end of this 
proposed line and Cape Finisterre 
at the other, nothing could serve 
better, unless it be Mr. Cobden’s 
assurances, to convince us of the 
genial disinterestedness of the 
French potentate, than such liber- 
ality. upon a point in which French 
commercial interests are so very tri- 
vial. We wish our Gallic friends, 
and especially the Credit Mobilier, 
every success; but would advise 
British capitalists to wait until the 
north-about route through Iceland, 
Greenland, and Labrador, be tho- 
roughly explored, and submarine 
telegraphy be more assured. The 
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researches of Captain Sir Leopold 
M‘Clintock and Oaptain Allen 
Young in that direction have been 
most satisfactory, in spite of a sin- 
gularly severe and tempestuous sea- 
son. 

It is time to return from the 
bottom of the Atlantic to the sur- 
face of the waters generally, and to 
contemplate some of those pheno- 
mena of the sea which must strike 
the most superficial observer; and 
nowhere does the freshness, com- 
bined with sound argument, of the 
American sailor shine more than in 
that portion of the work which 
treats of the Atlantic gulf-stream, 
and its inflaences upon climates 
and commerce. Here, striking out 
an original view, and accepting 
only in part the explanations 
hitherto given by philosophers of 
the physical forces which support 
and feed that wonderful current, 
the author places before us, in a 
very clear light, the causes of that 
constant and copious flow and re- 
flow of water between the tropic 
and frigid zones in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, without, of course, pre- 
tending to show why it should have 
pleased Providence to constitute a 
certain spot in that ocean a cal- 
dron, out of which hot water is flow- 
ing from the surface, whilst cold 
water is running in below; a fact 
well assured in the Caribbean Sea, 
where the surface water has been 
found to raise the thermometer to 
83° and 85° Fahrenheit, whilst the 
same thermometer, lowered to a 
depth of four hundred fathoms, in- 
dicated a temperature of only- 48° 
or 43°. The old theory of this 
gulf-stream originating in the rush 
of water into the Gulf of Mexico 
from the mighty Mississippi, has 
been long dispelled; and then the 
one attributing the velocity of the 
gulf-stream to the movement of the 
sun in the ecliptic shared a similar 
fate. Dr. Franklin imputed this 
stream to the escape of a mass of 
water forced into the Oaribbean Sea 
by the north-east trade-wind, form- 
ing a sort of “ head-water,” which 
sought a natural level by flowing 
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north-east into the Atlantic again. 
Indeed, a distingnished English 
geographer spoke of the gulf-stream 
“as an immense river descending 
from a higher level.into the plain.” 
Recent investigation has likewise 
destroyed this ingenious but un- 
sound theory. For, touching the 
pressure of the trade-wind in form- 
ing such a head-water in the Car- 
ibbean Sea, it has been discovered, 
by the discussion of 380,000 obser- 
vations made in the North Atlantic 
upon positions between the equator 
and 25° north latitude, that the 
N. E. winds are not in excess of 
those from the opposite direetion— 
indeed, Maury shows that over that 
area the S. W. wind is really the 
major atmospheric current. Yet 
the trade-wind theorists would have 
had us suppose that the piling up 
of the waters in the Caribbean Sea 
by this minor current of air was so 
prodigious as to create a power 
capable of discharging across the 
Atlantic a stream fully one thou- 
sand times the volume of the Mis- 
sissippi. In the next place, so far 
from the hot waters of the gulf- 
stream at their source being at a 
higher level than in other parts of 
the current, the observations made 
by officers of the United States 
navy, during their coast survey, go 
to show that the gulf-stream, in its 
passage through the Straits of Fio- 
rida, as far as Cape Hatteras, far 
fros descending, is actually furced 
up an ascent of about a foot in the 
mile; and the deseending current 
theory is fully confuted. That the 
action of the trade-winds causes what 
sailors term a surface-drift of water, 
and therefore in some degree assists 
the initial veloeity of this Atlantic 
stream, is generally allowed; but 
most men practically acquainted 
with the action of winds upon 
oceanic surfaces will agree with 
Maury, that that foree is quite in- 
sufficient of itself to force such a 
body of water into the Caribbean 
Sea as to occasion a recoil which 
would project a volume of heated 
water in a great arc from the 
Straits of Florida as far as Cape 
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North, in Lapland. We are, how- 
ever, bound to say that a great 
authority, Sir John Herschell, ap- 
pears to think that the trade-winds 
are sufficient for the purpose— 
not, indeed, by causing a great head 
of water in the seas engirt by the 
West Indies, but that, by a sort of 
billiard-ball process, the particles 
of water roll along before the winds, 
until they “cushion off” the shores 
of Mexico, “cannon” here and 
there between Cuba and Hatteras, 
and eventually make “a pocket” 
upon the coast of Western Europe, 
Indeed, our Goliath of seience ap- 
pears somewhat irritated that in- 
quisitive sailors should dare to 
question theories which are so ut- 
terly at variance with their know- 
ledge and observation; for we 
find, in the last edition of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, a complaint 
that “the dynamics’ of the gulf- 
stream have of late, in the work 
of Lieutenant Maury, been made 
the subject of much, we cannot 
bat think, misplaced wonder, as if 
there could be any possible ground 
for doubting that it owes its origin 
entirely to the trade-winds.” Maury, 
however, like another David, in no 
wise daunted by a reproof which, 
had it been applied to an ordinary 
man, would have caused him, like 
the sons of. Israel, “ to be dismayed 
and sore afraid,” chooses his smooth 
stones from the brook, and calls the 
sea and sailors to witness that not 
one of the constant currents of the 
ocean either sets with the winds or 
makes such a rebound as some the- 
orists are anxious to establish. The 
gulf-stream actually drives, as even 
landsmen know, to windward for 
hundreds of miles in the teeth of 
the trade-wind. The Mozambique 
current, which is as wide as the 
gulf-stream is long, euts across the 
path of the south-east trade; the 
aretic currents of both poles drift 
the iceberg athwart the brave west 
winds of the temperate regions; and 
the Japanese gulf-stream carries 
the stout ship up at a railroad pace, 
in spite of the farious north-east 
monsoons and gales of China and 
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Tartary. The bottles which have 
been thrown into the sea to test 
currents have floated across and 
against prevailing winds; and they, 
too, vindicate Maury’s assertion 
that, although winds do to a certain 
extent create surface currents and 
sea-drifts, they are ephemeral in 
their existence, limited in their 
effect, and have no connection with 
those great currents, the real arter- 
ies of the ocean. He then proceeds 
to show that the general circulation 
of the sea is dependent upon its 
specific gravity, and the constant 
and successful effurts of that ele- 
ment to preserve a uniform condi- 
tion, illustrating his idea in the 
following ingenious manner :— 


“ Let us suppose a globe of the earth's 
size, and with a solid nucleus, to be 
covered all over with water two hun- 
dred fathoms deep, and that every source 
of heat and of radiation be removed, 
so that its fluid temperature becomes 
constant and uniform thoughout On 
such a globe, the equilibrium remaining 
undisturbed,there would be neither wind 
nor current. Let us now suppose that 
all the waters within the tropics to the 
depth of one hundred fathoms suddenly 
become oil. The aqueous equilibriam 
ef the planet would thereby be dis- 
turbed, and a general system of currents 
and counter-currents would immedi- 
ately commence—the oil, in an un- 
broken sheet on the surface, running 
towards the poles, and the water, in 
an under-current, towards the equator. 
The oil is supposed, as it reaches the 
polar basin, tv be converted into water, 
and the water to become oil as it crosses 
the tropic, rising to the surface in the 
hot region, and returning as before. 
‘Thus, without wind, we should have a 
perpetual and uniform system of tropi- 
eal and polar surrents, though without 
wind Sir John Herschell maintains we 
should have no ‘considerable currents 
whatever in the sea.’” 


Mr. Maury then proceeds to show 
how, by the rotatory movement of 
our planet, these currents, instead 
of flowing due north and south, are 
thrown to the right; and that if, 
in addition to this cause for deflec- 
tion, you introduce a series of ob- 
stacles in the shape of coutinen 
islands, and shallows, you woul 
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easily create those cross-currents, 
those variations in volume and 
velocity, which are met with in the 
circulation of the ocean of our 
planet ; and he concludes by ask- 
ing whether the cold waters of our 
northern regions, and the warm 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico made 
specifically lighter by tropical heat, 
do not, in their present system of 
currents, represent in a great degree 
the relation of the imaginary oil and 
water? We dare not follow the 
writer into all the ingenious proofs 
adduced in support of his views, 
bat agree with him that the grand 
currents of the ocean are ocvasioned 
by the endless variations in temper- 
ature, specific gravity, and saltness 
of its waters, as well as a multitude 
of other agencies which extend 
from the poles to the equator; and 
that, of those causes, the winds re- 
present merely a unit, and act solely 
on the suriace of the sea, or to the 
extent of a few fathoms below it, 
The rain and the snow which fall 
upon its surface serve equally to 
distarb the equilibrium, as well as 
evaporation in one quarter, congela- 
tion in another; and although the 
sea has its deserts as well as the 
land, yet its waters are far more - 
densely filled with animal and vege- 
table life than either the air or 
terra firma; and every creature, 
every coral, every phosphorescent 
molecule and weed, is ever ab- 
stracting or adding to the compon- 
ent parts of the waters in which 
they exist; their actiun is as ¢ease- 
less as the variutions of heat and 
cold which cause our atinosphere to 
be ever in motion, thus calling fer 
perpetual oceanic currents, to undo 
their perpetual work. 

As the best known and longest 
studied of oceanic currents, the gulf 
stream affurds us a perfect picture 
of the other, perhaps greater, but 
less appreciated rivers of warm and 
cold water which traverse our seas, 
Heated in a tropical farnace to 
about 86° Fahr., a current of hot 
water, with a sbarpty-defined edge 
on either side, and flowing over a 
cushion of cold water runing down 
from the arctic. zone, rushes with & 
force equal to that of the Amazon, 
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but with many times its volume, 
out of the Gulf of Mexico along 
the shores of Florida. There curv- 
ing upon a great arc to the north- 
eastward, it flows three thousand 
miles, into the 40th degree of north 
latitude; yet such is the volume of 
that heated water, that its tempera- 
ture through so long a journey 
only falls to 88° or 84°. In that 
latitude the gulf-stream overflows 
its banks, and, flaring out over 
many thousand square leagues, di- 
minishes much in heat and velo- 
city, yet reaches our shores, retain- 
ing enough of the former to rescue 
us from the horrors of a Lubrador 
climate—to keep our seas open up 
to the 60th degree of latitude, 
when, on the opposite side of the 
Atlantic, the American continent 
is sealed up with ice, 960 miles 
south of the Orkneys; and that 
warm current of water causes tlie 
vapour-laden atmosphere of Bri- 
tain, which, although much abused, 
is still, we believe, preferable to 
the six months of frost to which 
Canada and Russia are subjected 
in similar latitudes. Such a torrent 
of hot water traversing the Atlantic 
‘Wastes naturally occasions great 
perturbations of the atmosphere, 
and the gulf-stream may justly be 
called “a foul-weather breeder.” 
The English trader knows this 
well, but it must come much more 
home to the American navigator, 
because, on either quitting or sail- 
ing towards his shores, he has in- 
variably to traverse the gulf-stream, 
and stretch across a belt of cold 
water, the arctic current, which in- 
tervenes between it and his home. 
There, agd especially in the winter 
season, the storm, cyclone, and 
cross-currents raise such @ sea as 
shatters the best found bark, and 
tests the skill and hardihood of the 
seaman. From New York to the 
en of Chesapeake, snow-storms 
and gales are encountered which 
mock all human skill and nerve. 
The trader from the Pacific or 
China finds herself in a few hours 
an ice-encumbered wreck, with 
the crew paralysed by cold, and, 
but for the beneficent gulf-stream, 
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would assuredly be lost. Then the 
cunning master-mariner, undi 

ed by the battle of the elements, 
oceasioned by the contact of the 
guif-stream with the aretic cur- 
rent, turns his ship’s prow again 
towards the former, and _ confid- 
ently steers towards its well-defined 
limits. 


“His bark reaches its edge, and, 
almost at a bound, passes from the 
midst of winter into a sea at summer- 
heat. Now the ice disappears from her 
apparel: the sailor bathes his stiffened 
limbs in tepid water. Feeling himself 
invigorated and refreshed with the 
genial warmth about him, he realises, 
out there at sea, the fable of Antzus 
and mother Earth. He rises up and 
attempts to make his port again, and is 
again perhaps as rudely met and beat 
back to the north-west ; but each time 
that he is driven off he comes forth 
from this stream, like the ancient son of 
Neptune, stronger and stronger, until, 
after many days, he at last triumphs 
and enters his baven in safety, though 
in this contest he sometimes falls to rise 
no more, fur it is terrible.’ 


Such, in brief, is the cause, the 
purpose, and some of the phases of 
this river of the sea. We must pass 
on to other features as wonderfal 
and strange—although, before doing 
so, we cannot help remarking, that 
if these currents which flow through 
the surface of the waters are awe- 
inspiring, how much more so are 
the still more mysterious “ under- 
currents,” some of which, rolling 
over the rugged surface of the 
earth’s crust beneath, tear up the 
surface-waters which are superim-’ 
posed, and occasion those strange 
“overfalls” or “ripps,” whose 
waves, even in calm weathey, will 
throw their crests upon the decks 
of tall ships; and the force and 
direction of which the inquiring 
mariner may occasionally ascertain 
by lowering objects down through 
the ocean until they are gripped 
and swept away in the submarine 
river. Capitally do the officers of 
the U. 8. brig Dolphin deseribe such 
a recent experiment. They sent & 
log of w five hundred fathoms 
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down in the Atlantic, and attached a 
cask as a float to the upper end of the 
line. Down sinks the loaded log of 
wood through the still depths of the 
upper waters, until it strikes a seam 
of under-current, It is then at 
once grasped by mysterious hands, 
and, to the astonishment of the 
sitters in the boat, the float moves 
off at the rate of a mile, and some- 
times at two miles an hour, up in 
the eye of the wind, and in spite of 
the wash of the sea! Well might 
the blue-jackets rub their eyes, and 
wonder what monster of the deep 
had swallowed the tough bait, and 
doubt the explanation given by 
their officers; for even we, who 
may daily witness two currents of 
air overhead carrying the clouds in 
opposite directions, or observe the 
mountain-tops lashed by a storm, 
whilst the valley rejoices in- calm, 
cannot help expressing admiration 
and wonder at a system of circula- 
tion in the ocean, more grand be- 
cause more mysterious than “the 
cireuits of the winds.” The per- 
fection of the circulation of the sea 
is best attested by the fact that, as 
a general Jaw, the component parts 
of the water in one part of the 
ocean and another are as like as 
those of the air. O®rrents of air 
and currents of water each so well 
do their work, that what is ab- 
stracted from either sea or atinos- 
phere by all the million agencies 
ever at work is rapidly and bene- 
ficently replaced by the ceaseless 
machinery of nature, all working 
harmoniously to make the earth 
beautiful, and to fit it for the dwell- 
ing-place of man. They who desire 
to appreciate some of those wonder- 
ful laws will do well to read the 
chapters in Maury’s work upon the 
atmosphere, rains, rivers, trade- 
winds, monsoons, and _ hurricanes, 
They are toe intimately connected 
with the physics of the sea to be 
neglected by the intelligent student, 
and the sailor who would compre- 
hend the character of the shoreless 
ocean below which he creeps upon 
the surface of the sea. But we mast 
back to the ocean, and again ask 
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our reader to descend into its blue 
waters, and take a survey of the 
floor of the North Atlantic as spread 
before us, thanks to the deep-sea 
sounding explorations carried out 
since 1854. How beautifully the 
foundations of Europe, Africa, and 
America are there laid bare. Mark 
that on our side of the Atlantic, a 
long valley, of about a mean depth 
of two and a quarter geographical 
miles, separates us from a great sub- 
merged area, on which there is a 
mile less depth of water; and in the 
centre of this shoal region rises the 
voleanic group known as the West- 
ern Isles, or Azores ; and then again, 
beyond this middle ground, another 
valley runs down the American 
shore—a valley which, in the 
course of the swiftest portion of the 
gulf-stream, attains to the remark- 
able depth of four miles; so that, if 
we stood on the bottom of that de- 
pression, the grand banks of New- 
foundland and the shores of America 
would bound our western and north- 
ern horizon at an altitude equal to 
the mighty Himalayas, and we 
would see, rising sharp and preci- 
pitous in the south, a lofty group of 
mountains, the Bermudas, whose 
summits now only rise above the 
tempest-tossed waters of the gulf- 
stream. Such is the general aspect 
of the bed of the ocean between the 
Old and New World in what we 
call the temperate zone; but it re- 
mains yet a question to be solved 
whether the gradations .from the 
“middle ground” are gradual, or 
whether the depths of the sea have 
their cliffs and ravines, such as we 
observe on the earth we inhabit. 
We incline to think that the latter 
will be fuund to be the .case; be- 
cause, on passing down into that 
portion of the Atlantic bed between 
the northern tropic and the equator, 
we are struck with the prodigious 
elevations and abrupt depressions, 
such, indeed, as the earth above 
water never presents. Maury has 
given a graphic plate exhibiting a 
section of that ocean between the 
Cape de Verd Islands and Central 
America—a most ghastly valley 
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were it laid bare of water. We 
see the summits of the West India 
Isles rising like needle-points 10,000 
feet, or a mile and a half, high, out of 
the bed of the Caribbean Sea; and 
then, from the heights of the Wind- 
ward Group, a sheer precipice runs 
down 19,000 feet to form a hideous 
and yawning gulf, with here and 
there a sharp peak thrown up, until 
we reach the western base of the 
Cape de Verds, where another series 
of needles rear themselves from the 
crust to the awful height of 22,000 
feet—thin sections, as it were, of 
“ Aconcagua’s tremendous peak,” 
This strange region beneath the sea 
may fitly be called the Passes of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Other still more startling pheno- 
mena, the researches and industry 
of hydrographers will, no doubr, 
before long wring from the secrets 
of the sea; for as yet we know 
nothing of the bed of the Pacific, 
Atlantic, Indian, or navigable por- 
tions of the arctic and antarctic seas. 
The field is great, but the labourers 
are many; and whilst we are writ- 
ing, the British expeditions sent 


forth by our Admiralty and private 
enterprise to explore the depths be- 
tween England, Iceland, and Green- 
land, have returned with a fresh 
store of facts and information. 


It is impossible, however, in 
treating of our present knowledge 
of the physical geography of the 
sea, as developed in Mr. Maury’s 
work, to avoid pointing to one very 
prominent feature in his writings, 
and that is, his earnest advocacy for 
farther arctic and antarctic explora- 
tions. To those two unknown re- 
gions he cleverly leads us, whether 
we be discussing sea, air, or sun- 
beam, for the especial purpose of 
proving that, inasmuch as they are 
the focus of his inquiring mind, so 
are they deserving of every sacrifice, 
rather than that we should leave 
them unexplored. We cannot object 
to this craving after the unknown: 
it is begotten of energy and genius; 
but let it be stated frankly by 
those who desire to devote them- 
selves to a task which has baffled a 
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James Ross and Edward Parry, that 
enterprise is their motive, the hope 
of honour their guerdon. We shall 
esteem them not a jot the less whether 
they be successful or not in our day, 
but we protest against theories of’ 
open water at the North, and heat- 
ed continents at the South Pule, 
supported by such testimeny as 
poor Dr. Kane’s sea of open water 
in a narrow arctic strait, or an in- 
genious use of the drifts of arctic 
navigators out of Baffin’s Bay, 
Arctic polynias have been: the will- 
o’-wisps of the north ever since 
Admiral Wrangel fancied he saw 
one. Parry went in search of it, 
and could not even find, in a polar 
midsummer, a polynia big enough 
to float a boat, although he was 
degrees to the north of where Dr, 
Kane’s second-mate and servant 
ever reached in their remarkable 
trip. The sea of water which so 
astonished Captain Penny and De 
Haven in 1850-51, up Wellington 
Channel, was found to be a mere 
hole in the ice occasioned by strong 
currents; and Lieutenant Maury 
should remember, that a hundred 
and odd English sailors, in 1852-53- 
54, were tradging about with their 
sledges over a frozen sea far to the 
north of an@# beyond that: very 
polynia, Then, touching the drift- 
ing out of the Resolute, the Rescue, 
and the Fox, surely candour must 
acknowledge that there is no diffi- 
culty in accounting for that current, 
without supposing that there is 4 
body of hot water or clear water 
from which that stream of pack and 
iceberg flows south. The glacier 
travels down into the plain, yet 
nature is ever filling up the void at 
the source with fresh snow and ice; 
so it is with the polar current. To 
all that great region of ice, that 
flue-encumbered sea between Beb- 
ring’s Straits and Baffin’s Bay, there 
is only one free vent into the At- 
lantic. Let Maury and the polynia 
advocates read the voyage of H.M.S. 
Investigator, think of that vast 
area of ice-choked waters, ‘skirted 
by Captain Collinson and Sir Robert 
MClare, and then say whether there 
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is not material enough there to 
furnish half-a-dozen, instead of one, 
such arctic current as that of Baffin’s 
Bay. Arctic polynias! had there 
been one, Parry would have found 
it when he was in 824° north, within 
four hundred and fifty miles of the 
pole. The Erebus and Terror would 
not have turned back, as their re- 
cord tells us they did, had one 
existed in 77° north, nor should we 
have to mourn to-day a gallant 
Jeader and two noble crews, whose 
bones lie beneath the snows of King 
William’s Land, if open water at 
our northern pole was not the dream 
of theorists. It is not with a view 
of deprecating further arctic research 
that we say this much; for we know 
too well that it were as wise to 
attempt to check the flow of the 
Thames from its source as to re- 
strain the'love of adventure inherent 
in sailors; nor do we desire to damp 
that enterprise, which is the soul of 
such professions as the navies of 
England and America. We can 
well. understand how, on perusing 
that terribly interesting voyage of 
Sir James Ross in antarctic seas, all 
its perils, all its hardships, are lost 
sight of, and that, if Maury call for 
volunteers to open up that Victoria 
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continent, where the volcano belches 
forth its fires amidst the ices of 
eterval winter, there will many 
brave men step forth to execute, if 
it please God, their self-imposed 
task. But, we say, let the ques- 
tion rest on its own merits, as one 
of geographical discovery and ad- 
venture, and do not throw out mere 
traps for the credulous in promises 
of open water at one end of our 
globe, and warm continents worth 
exploration at the other. It is with 
regret that we dissent-on any point 
from one whose heart is so tho- 
roughly in the advancement of geo- 
graphical science as the American 
hydrographer; but we cannot help 
thinking that, apart from the vast 
labours which he points out as be- 
ing necessary in the explorations 
of navigable seas— when we look 
at a map of the world, and see that 
all Central Asia, China, Japan, and 
three-fourths of Polynesia and Aus- 
tralia, as well as broad regions of the 
Americas, are still a sealed book to 
us, and unexplored by the European 
traveller and geographer—there is 
at present an extensive field lying 
fallow for all the enterprise and 
hardihood of our inquiring raca, 
without sending them to the poles, 
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Ir may be a question whether it 
is a good or a bad thing that there 
should exist in Great Britain two 
ecclesiastical establishments so much 
alike in doctrine and practice, and 
yet so different in constitution and 
character,’ as the Church of Eng- 
land and the Church of Scotland. 
We incline to the opinion that the 
advantages of this diversity are 
greater than its drawbacks. We 
may be allowed to think that some 
benefit generally has accrued to the 
empire, from Scotland, at the Union, 
having retained a part of her inde- 
pendent position and separate in- 
stitutions, instead of sinking into 
a mere province of England. A 


counterpoise has thus, in some de-. 


gree, been provided against the pre- 
ponderance of the imperial metro- 

lis. An additional nervous centre 
as been preserved in the system, 
which may diffuse a fuller flow of 
life and force to the adjacent parts ; 
and in science and literature a use- 
ful emulation has been kept up be- 
tween the different divisions of the 
United Kingdom, and a competition 
secured, in which the superiority has 
not always been on the side of num- 
bers and magnitude. With regard 
to the two Churches, the mainten- 
ance of their several peculiarities 
Was a necessary tribute of respect to 
national feelings, while it also tends 
to show that piety and pure religion 
may subsist under a variety of ex- 
ternal aspects, and that there may 
be true Unity where there is not 
Uniformity. We admire and re- 
verence the decent splendour and 
harmonious diversity of the English 
Church, so well calculated to reach 
the different ranks and conditions 
of so great and rich a people, and 
so well adapted to their love of 
comeliness and order; but we also 
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appreciate the simplicity of the sis- 
ter institution, and feel that it may 
be better suited to the wants and 
wishes of a poorer nation, having 
homelier habits, and a more austere 
tendency to seek for the substance 
of things and to disregard exter- 
nals, 

The history of the Scottish Church 
has many points of interest apart 
from local associations. The popn- 
lar manner in which the Reformation 
was here effected, the power and 
universality with which its spirit 
pervaded the mass of the population, 
and the tenacity with which the 
people continued to cling to the 
simple forms of ritual and govern- 
ment which they had originally 
chosen, are remarkable features in 
the picture; but a special importance 
attaches to the subject, from its ex- 
hibiting during the latter part of the 
sixteenth, and almost the whole of 
the seventeenth century, those con- 
tests between civil and _ ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction, and between the 
conflicting principles of conformity 
and toleration, which are ever re- 
curring in the annals of reli- 
gious strife, and which it is so de- 
sirable, but at the same time 80 
difficult, to settle in a satisfactory 
way. Let it be added that, in conse- 
quence of the mutual relations then 
subsisting between the two coun- 
tries, the history of the sister king- 
dom during the period just men- 
tioned can only be well understood 
with the help of a good knowledge 
of Scottish affuirs. 

Of histories of the Church of Scot- 
land there were already plenty of 
all kinds and complexions, exnibit- 
ing the usual mixture of good, bad, 
and indifferent. A few books o 
the subject are excellent; but the 
most ot them are distorted by pre- 
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jadice, disfigured by inaccuracy, or 
rendered unreadable or useless by 
dulness or confusion. On the in- 
ternal history of the Church, we feel 
assured that the volumes now before 
us will become the standard work. 
Their distinguished author, so much 
revered in his lifetime and so much 
regretted at his death, had precisely 
those qualifications of learning, 
ability, and honesty, which are 
needed for such a task; and it has 
been performed in a manner in which 
no other man could have done it. 
Although the original text, consist- 
ing of academical lectures, was put 
together many. years ago, and might 
have been made more valuable if the 
author himself had revised it for the 
press, with all the advantages of his 
uccuinulated information and matured 
reflection, the book may still be con- 
sidered as setting forth the sentiments 
which he ever maintained; and the 
editor has with filial diligence, and 
with great care and judgement, 
brought together much additional 
matter of value from his father’s other 
writings. 

The ecclesiastical opinions which 
the work asserts are, as might be 
expected, decidedly Presbyterian ; 
but they are moderate and liberal. 
There is a calm dignity about its 
tone which is eminently impressive. 
The narrative is full and compre- 
hensive, and yet so clear and con- 
cise as to conceal the amount of 
labour which must have been ex- 
pended in making so good a use of 
the materials employed. The autho- 
rities are most frequently cited ; but 
Principal Lee was one of those rare 
men of whom, from their erudition 
and accuracy, it may be said that 
their own assertion is of itself an au- 
thority. 

The history touches little on the 
earliest period of Christianity in 
Scotland. That era is involved in 
clouds and obscurity, though some 
bright and steady gleams of light 
are visible through the gloom in the 
life of Columba as recorded by 
Adamnan, and in the sketches of 
Boisil and Cuthbert as painted by 
Bede. But these instances, however 
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interesting, are rather the efforts of 
missionary enterprise or of insulated 
monastic foundations, than the results 
of permanent and regular ecclesiastical 
institutions, The history of the 
Church in Scotland begins practically 
where Lord Hailes has placed the com- 
mencement of her civil annals—at 
the accession of Malcolm Canmore in 
1056, 

The reign of that monarch ma 
be regarded as a crisis in Scottis 
character and nationality. Though 
of Celtic descent, he was thrown by 
circumstances upon English aid for 
restoring him to the throne of his 
ancestors; and his marriage with a 
Saxon princess tended strongly to 
introduce or develop those Teutonic 
elements which have since gained an 
ascendancy in Scotland. The Nor- 
man conquest also, by inducing some 
of the Saxon nobles to seek refuge in 
the north, contributed largely to the 
same result; and in the course of 
another century the Celtic race, with 
their rude manners, their fierce pas- 
sions, and their half-clad persons, came 
to be regarded as the great opponents 
of order and hindrances of civilisa- 
tion. 

Malcolm’s queen, Margaret, is a 
pleasing example of those religious 
virtues which so often distinguished 
the Christian Saxons of high rank in 
England. Her character was so truly 
saint-like that she was early canon- 
ised, though Principal Lee only re- 
fers to the change of her day in 
the calendar which took place to- 
wards the endgof the seventeenth 
century, at the request of James 
Ii. of Engiand. The happy effects 
of the union between Malcolm 
and Margaret were strikingly seen 
in the character of David I., their 
youngest son, who has always been 
regarded as a model of royal virtue ; 
and who, though said to be a “sore 
saint ” to the crown, was a true bene- 
factor of the Church and of the coun- 
try. 
The Scottish Church had for some 
time a severe struggle to maintain 
in asserting her independence against 
the see of York, which claimed a su- 
premacy over her; but whether from 
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its distance or its supposed insigni- 
ficance, Scotland’ either escaped, or 
was allowed in a great degree to dis- 
regard the thunders of the Vatican 
which were then rolling: on every 
side. In the competition for the 
crown which followed the death of 
Margaret of Norway, Boniface VIII. 
demanded Scotland as a fief of the 
holy see; but when opposed by 
Edward, he abandoned his preten- 
sions and left Scotland to her fate. 

It is satisfactory to think that, in 
the wars of Bruce, some of the 
leading dignitaries of the Scottish 
Church exerted themselves warmly 
on the patriotic side. ‘ William 
Lamberton, Bishop of St. Andrews, 
and Robert Wishart, Bishop of Glas- 
gow, themselves took up arms in his 
support; and David Murray, Bishop 
of Moray (the founder of the Scots- 
College of Paris), preached to the 
people that the cause of Brace was 
as meritorious as a crusade against 
the infidels. They have received the 
greater applause for their manliness, 
as their conduct was not very accepta- 
ble to the court of Rome. _ Bruce and 
all his adherents were indeed excom- 
-municated by the Cardinal, Legate 
abont the beginning of the year 
1307.” 

It may not be uninteresting here 
to introduce an adventure of another 
bishop during the same reign, as 
recorded in the pages of Barbour, 
which, we fear, are not so familiar 
to many of our readers as we could 
wish them to be. A naval invasion 
from the North of, England having 
been attempted in the western por- 
tion of the Firth of Forth, the Earl 
of Fife and the Sheriff assembled 
their men, and followed the ships 
along the shore to prevent a land- 
ing. Taking fright, however, at the 
number or boldness of the enemy, 
who disembarked, the: Scottish party 
began to retreat, when they were 
met by the ‘* good bishop” of Dan- 
keld, “ William Sancler,” riding with 
some sixty followers along the road. 
The Bishop having asked the Earl 
and Sheriff the cause of their hasty 
movement,— 
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“ They said their faes, with stalwart hand, 
Had in sic fuison taken land, 
That they —— them all out too fels, 
And them too few with them to deal. 
When the Bishop heard it was sae, 
He said, ‘The King ought well to ma’ 
Of you that takes so well on hand, 
In his absence to weir the land! 
Certes, gif ye gert serve you wele, 
The gilt spur is right by the heel, > 
He should in hie ger hew you frac : 
Right would with cowards men did sae, 
Wha loves his lord or his country, 
Turn smartly now again with me!’” 


The party rally upon this sum- 
mons ; and, under the leadership of 
the Bishop, who rides foremost in 
the van, they attack the invaders and 
drive them to their ships, after such a 
slaughter that all the field was strew- 
ed with the dead bodies of English- 
men, 

Military bishops, like the good 
William Sancler, were no rarity in 
the middle ages. Absalon, a Danish 
primate of the twelfth century, was 
a most pious, amiable, and accom- 
plished man, but also a warrior and 
sea-hero of the most brilliant cha- 
racter, having displayed his valour 
in more than twenty great battles 
against the enemies of bis country 
and the Cross, not reckoning smaller 
skirmishes and engagements, An . 
amusing and comparatively recent 
instance of military ardour in a 
Protestant prelate is to be found in 
Compton, Bishop of London, who, 
at the Revolution, sallied forth in 
defence of the Princess Anne, array- 
ed in the military costume which 
had been familiar to him when an 
officer in the guards, and, somewhat 
to the scandal of High Ohurchmen, 
consented to become colonel of the 
volanteer corps who served as the 
Princess’s body-guard. We believe 
there are not a few instances of mo- 
dern wilitary chaplains, who, like 
Adam Ferguson at the battle of 
Fontenoy, have refused to be treat- 
ed as non-combatants, and have 
wielded another .sword than that 
of the spirit in defence of their 
country. 

After maintaining for some cen- 
turies a high degree of comparative 
independence and purity, the Scot- 
tish Church began rapidly to deteri- 
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orate in the weak and corrupt reign 
of James III., when ecclesiastical 
preferments became openly venal, 
and, where not sold for money, were 
bestuwed from influence or favour, 
with no reference to piety or learn- 
ing. From this time, a.p. 1460, we 
may date the beginning of that de- 
gradation both of monastic institu- 
tions and of episcopal power, which, 
rapidly increasing with the lapse of 
years, led in the course of a century 
to the vehement reaction exhibited 
in the Reformation. 

In 1479 we meet with the first 
instance in Scottish history of a 
trial for witchcraft, twelve women 
having then been burnt for prac- 
tising with magical incantations 
against the life of Lord Mar, the 
King’s brother. This melancholy 
commencement of a miserable sys- 
tem has afforded Principal Lee an 
opportunity of refuting an opinion 
rashly promulgated by Hutchinson, 
and repeated by Harris, that Scot- 
Jand was the source from which the 
English penal laws against witch- 
craft were derived—a view which 
seems to have led Dr. Johnson to 
ascribe Shakspeare’s use of that 
kind of machinery in Macbeth, to a 
fashion of believing in witches in- 
troduced into England by James I, 
Principal Lee’s dissection and ex- 
posure of that opinion was perbaps 
superfluous at the present day, but 
it is complete and conclusive. It 
required, indeed, that an English- 
man should entertain that prefer- 
ence of his native country over 
truth which is generally imputed 
to this side of the border, before he 
ventured to explain, by any ex- 
ternal influence, the tendency in the 
native English mind to believe in 
the supernatural, That common but 
dangerous element of character was 
conspicuous in the Saxon customs. 
It appeared in the English rulers, 
in 1431, in their cruel persecution 
of the Maid of Orleans; it con- 
tinued unabated even after the Re- 
formation; and it showed itself in 
fall force in Elizabeth’s reign, in 
the trial of the Witches of Warbois, 
“whose conviction,” Dr. Jobnson 
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says, “is still commemorated in 
an annual sermon at Huntingdon.” 
The Principal’s dissertation on this 
subject is very curious and character- 
istic. 

The execution of the Scotch 
witches in 1479 was but the opera- 
tion of the belief, then widely diffas- 
ed through Europe, that murders 
and other acts of personal malice 
could be accomplished by neero- 
mancy. Thirty years before that 
date, the Duchess of Gloucester had 
been imprisoned in England on a 
similar charge; and during the 
whole of the fifteenth century the 
public curiosity was occupied, and 
the minds, even of men of learning, 
were fermenting with these calami- 
tous ideas and speculations. We 
have already alluded to the unhappy 
Joan of Arc, who, after being forced 
to recant her supposed illusions, 
was convicted ahd burned as a re- 
lapsed heretic, for resuming her 
male attire, which had been left in 
her prison to tempt her to wear it, 
and which was alleged to have a 
connection with her magical prac- 
tices. The University of Paris 
gave out at that time a declaration 
condemning her proceedings as 
erroneous and heretical; but this 
was only in accordance with a pre- 
vions decree issued “by. them in 
1398, enumerating, in twenty-seven 
articles, the errors prevailing as to 
magic. In the view of the Church 
it was equally heretical to deny the 
existence of witchcraft as to practise 
it; and some well-known and ela- 
borate works were written about 
the middle of the century to prove 
its power and explain its operations. 
In 1484, Innocent VIII. inaugu- 
rated his pontificate by issuing the 
Bull, Summis desiderantes, which, 
followed as it was by the Malleus 
Maleficarum of Sprenger, one of the 
inquisitors of heresy, supplied, at 
least for Germany, an ample code of 
witch-law and procedure. It would 
be rather too much to suppose 
that the Papal edict was the result 
of the Scotch proceedings five years 
before, instead of regarding both as 
symptoms of the morbid delusion 
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then raging throughout Cbhristen- 
dom 


The first example on record in 
Scotland of a capital execution for 
religious error of another kind, 
seems to have occurred in 1408, 
when “James Resby, an English 
priest, of the school of Wickliffe, 
was condemned for heresy by a 
clerical council, presided over by 
Laurence de Lindoris, an inquisitor, 
and delivered to the secular arm, 
and to the flames, at Perth.” In 
1438, Paul Oraw or Orawar, an 
eminent German physician, and 
supposed to have been a Hussite, 
was, under the auspices of the same 
venerable Laurence de Lindoris, 
burnt to ashes for attempting to 
disseminate his tenets at St. An- 
drews. But persecution was soon 
about to become more severe and 
sweeping, and to touch more nearly 
the feelings of the nation. In the 
next century the two Betons, by 
their many cruelties, and particn- 
larly by the execution of Patrick 
Hamilton in 1528, and of George 
Wishart in 1546, gave an impulse 
to those feelings of horror and in- 
dignation which accelerated the 
downfall of their name, and of that 
form of religion which they had 
sought to support by such unholy 
meuns, 

The assassination of Cardinal 
Beton assembled in the Castle of 
St. Andrews a number of those who 
rejoiced at that event, and who were 
thereby encouraged in their endea- 
vours to disseminate their views of 
Reformation. Among these was 
Knox, whose life and influence have 
of late years been fully sifted and 
analysed, and whose character has 
received that jastice which was at 
one time withheld from it. Yet 
the account of him given by Princi- 
pal Lee may still take a high place 
among the delineations of that emi- 
nent man, as presenting a truthful 
and striking portrait. 

That Knox had considerable faults 
cannot be denied; but these, per- 
haps, were even useful as an alloy in 
fitting him for the arduous task 
which he so successfully performed. 
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For the degree in which his character 
combined co consistency, and 
integrity, he will bear a comparison 
with any of the great reformers, and 
was, perhaps, superior to them all, 
He was more consistent than Ln- 
ther, more honest than Oranmer, 
more courageous than Calvin, The 
charges made against him are ground- 
less or frivolous. He could not 
avert, and he ought not to be held 
responsible for occasioning, the de- 
molition of cathedrals and other re- 
ligious edifices, in. which the “raseal 
multitude” at once indulged the 
wantonness of their fury, and gave 
proof of the ignorance and rudeness 
which had been fostered in them by 
their former teachers. He was no 
systematic persecutor, though, as a 
matter of doctrine, he denounced the 
mass as a pernicious and idolatrous 
service. He was no bigot in the 
matter of forms or ceremonies, 
though he preferred simplicity of 
worship and of church government 
to the authority of traditional ob- 
servances. His - conduct to 

may have been harsh and severe in 
manner, but it was not to be ex- 
pected that a man in his place and 
position should compliment away, to 
a fair face or a graceful demeanour, 
the civil and religious liberties of 
his country in all time to come. He 
believed Mary to be a willing instra- 
ment in the hands of her relatives 
the Guises, and he believed the de 


‘signs of those princes to be of the 


darkest and most dangerous kind, 
His suspicions and _ anticipations, 
not always shared even by his own 
friends, were fully borne out by sub- 
sequent events, and received their’ 
crowning justification in the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, of which 
the horrible intelligence reached 
Scotland in time to rouse the last 
embers of feeling in his soul, and to 
call forth from his dying lips a ery 
for divine vengeance aguinst the 
execrable perpetrators. 

The exertions of Knox, for a pe- 
riod of more than twenty years, 
were eminently instrumental in pre- 
venting Scotland from becoming 
the .tool by which France hoped to , 





weaken and undermine the power 
of England. He assisted largely in 
forming and cementing that alliance 
between the sister kingdoms which 
afterwards led to the easy accession 
of James to the English throne, and 
to the pacific rule which he was able 
to maintain over all his dominions. 
The services thus rendered to the 
English nation by Knox and his 
followers, were too little remem- 
bvered by that party in the English 
Church who thought more of ec- 
clesiastical forms and ceremonies than 
of the interests of pure religion or true 
triotism. 

The Reformation in England, un- 
like what occurred in other coun- 
tries, was accomplished mainly by 
royal influence. The English mo- 
narch threw off the power of the 
Pope before he countenanced farther 
changes; but the succeeding sove- 
reign gave his full sanction to a 
measure of reformation which, per- 
haps, went even beyond the general 
wishes of his subjects. The short 
and unpopular reign of Mary rein- 
stated for a while, but did not in 
the end give strength or stability 
to, the Catholic party; and Elizabeth 
had little difficulty in establishing, 
with the general consent of her 
clergy and people, that form of Pro- 
testantism which was best adapted 
to her situation or most congenial 
to her tastes. But the position of 
England under Elizabeth would 
have been very different, and her 
fate might have been seriously in- 
fluenced, if Scotland had remained 
subject to the control of the Court 
and of the higher clergy, who, from 
personal as well as religious con- 
siderations, were devoted to French 
interests, and to the cause of Papal 
supremacy. The Scottish Mary was 
formidable enough to her English 
cousin, even as a dethroned princess 
and an imprisoned captive ; but she 
would have been much more dan- 
gerous as the popular queen of an 
energetic Catholic nation, and as the 
firm ally of the leaders of the French 
League, bent upon extending her 
own sway and religion over a country 
like England, so pliant at that period 
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under the influence of its 
and to the crown of which she 
such plausible pretensions. 

In Scotland the Reformation rose 
and advanced in its progress in 
position to the whole influence of 
the Crown, while the Church gene- 
rally, and the bishops in cular, 
opposed or kept aloof from the 
movement. In a provincial coun- 
cil held at Edinburgh in 1559, the 
very year before the establishment 
of the Reformation, canons were 

romulgated, enforcing as stringent- 
y as ever some of the most obnox- 
ious doctrines of Popery, such as the 
invocation of saints, the use of 
images, purgatory, transubstantia- 
tion, communion in one kind by the 
laity, and the profit of the sacrifice 
of the mass. The change in reli- 
gion was effected by other influences, 
It was promoted by many humbler 
members of the clergy; while the 
higher and middle classes of the 
laity had undoubtedly been prepared 
for the new opinions by the ten- 
dency which had long existed in 
Scotland to promote national eda- 
cation, and in particular by the Act 
of Parliament passed in the reign of 
James IV. (1494), ordaining, under 
a penalty, “ That all baronnes and 
free-halders that ar of substance, 
put their eldest sonnes and aires to 
the schules, fra they be six or nine 
zeires of age, and till remaine at the 
grammar schules quhill they be com- 

tentlie founded and have perfite 

tine: And thereafter to remaine 
three zeires at the schules of art 
and jure, sua that they may have 
knawledge and understanding of the 
lawes.” This system soon 
good fruit; and within half a cen- 
tury, even in the lifetime of Oar- 
dinal Beton, the Parliament, in the 
face of opposition by all the pre- 
lates, an act authorising the 
Scriptures — or, as it was limited 
the proclamation that followed it, 
the New Testament — to be used by 
the lieges in the vulgar 
either “Inglis or Scottis”—a 
mission which was freely used, and 
which led to the oo on of many, 
copies of the English Scriptures, ~ 
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The popular character of the in- 
fluences which thus led to the Re- 
formation, was one reason for the 
system of parity observed among its 
ministers when the Church was 
constituted, and for the exclusion of 
the episcopal rank from its polity. 
The reformers, here as well as else- 
where, had no belief in the divine 
origin of episcopacy, a tenet on 
which Papists themselves were 
much divided, many of them deny- 
ing that the episcopate was an 
order at all, or anything more than 
a higher degree of the priesthood or 
presbyterate. Knox, though the 
fact has sometimes been denied, 
was not favourable to the episcopal 
office. The superintendents estab- 
lished by his authority were cer- 
tainly not bishops in the Anglican 
sense : they were temporary officers, 
and were strictly amenable to the 
General Assemblies of the Church. 
Still, it seems clear that the ma- 
chinery thus rw for the super- 
intendence of the clergy assumed 
that there was a power in the Church 
to establish a certain subordina- 
tion among her ministers. Knox 
lived to see a reintroduction of 
Episcopacy ; and although he may 
have disapproved of it as not en- 
joined by Scriptare, and not neces- 
sary or expedient, and may have 
denounced the manner in which 
it was employed to rob the Church 
of her patrimony, there is no proof 
that he considered it as unlawfal, or 
as fatal to the constitution of the 
Church, so as to form a ground for 
disclaiming her actings or withdraw- 
ing from her pale. One of his last acts 
was to sigo his approval of David 
Fergusson’s sermon underneath the 
episcopal signature of “J. Sanct- 
androis.”” 

The divine right of presbytery, 
meaning thereby the divine insti- 
tution of the Christian ministry, of 
which presbyters or Christian priests 
are the ordinary organs, is a doctrine 
common to all, or almost all, of the 
Charches that have ever possessed a 
church government. Bat the divine 
right of presbytery, as implying the 
scriptural unlawfulness of any order 
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or degree in the Church higher than 
that of presbyter, is a very different 
dogma, and was, we are convinced, 
the introduction of an era and school 
posterior to those of Knox, without 
any sanction either from him or Cal- 
vin. It seems to have arisen from 
some extreme opinions expressed by 
Beza, which were adopted and pro- 
pagated about the time of Knox's 
death by those English Puritans 
with whom Hooker contended ; and 
it was promulgated in Scotland by 
Andrew Melville, a friend and fa- 
vourite of Beza’s, though it was not, 
even then »ffirmed by the Scottish 
Church. It was, in our opinion, a 
doctrine as false and mischievous as 
that of the divine right of diocesan 
episcopacy, which, under the form 
and impulse given to it by Bancroft, 
may be said to date its commence- 
ment in the Church of, England 
from nearly the same era with the 
rise of the opposite error in Scot- 
land. It is probable, indeed, that 
these two antagonistic extremes were 
mutually instrumental in exciting and 
confirming each other. 

The Presbyterian polity adopted 
by the first reformers was congenial 
to the character and circumstances 
of the Scottish people, and has been 
highly favourable to the develop- 
ment of those qualities for which 
they are most entitled to praise. It 
was not designed as an attack on 
learning or literature; on the con- 
trary, it was the desire of the reform- 
ers to combine with it a system of 
national education, both of a useful 
and of a learned kind, according to 
the wants or talents of the different 
orders of the people. Next to purity 
of faith and morals, no object was 
more dear to their bearts than this 
noble aim ; and it was only through 
want of means, and by the unprin- 
cipled appropriation of the patri- 
mony of the Church to personal en- 
richment, that their efforts were un- 
successful. It cannot, indeed, be 
said that they failed in maintaining 
a general system of education for 
the humbler classes, since the B ve - 
chial schools of Scotland, insufficient 
as they now may seem for their im- 
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portant purposes, have all along sub- 
sisted in fall force, and have been 
productive of sigoal advantages. 
The universities, however, have 
not hitherto been endowed as they 
deserve to be; and there has been a 
glaring want of those intermediate 
grammar schools which, if estab- 
lished upon a right footing, would 
have raised the general standard of 
educational attainment, and placed 
the universities themselves in a 
higher position. 

Neither can it be said that the 
Presbyterian polity leads necessarily 
to an ascetic or gloomy form of reli- 
_ gion. Its character or its reputa- 

tion, in that respect, is in a great 
degree accidental. The Scottish peo- 
ple are not naturally of a mercurial 
or buoyant disposition. Their very 
mirth is grave and sedate compar- 
ed with that of other nations, and 
their history has tended to confirm 
that tendency. The connection into 
which they were driven with the 
Koglish Puritans was not calcalat- 
ed to improve their animal spirits. 
That party being a minority in Eng- 
land, and kept down by many op- 
pressive acts of the Government, be- 
came unoaturally strict and severe 
in their habits and temper, and we 
think the Scotch caught from them 
a good deal of the Judaical rigour 
which they afterwards showed. In 
process of time, too, when the Pres- 
byterians in Scotland came them- 
selves to be a persecuted body, their 
sternness and austerity increased 
and deepened till it became a fixed 
peculiarity in a great part of the 
population. There has always, how- 
ever, been in Scotland a strong ele- 
ment of an anti-Puritanical charac- 
ter, not only among Episcopalians, 
but among Presbyterians also. And 
it may be affirmed that, while many 
of its divines during a more trou- 
bled period were kindly and learned 
men, and neither more rigid nor 
more intolerant than their neigh- 
bours, the Church of Scotland can 
boast of ministers and members, 
both now and from the Revolution 
dowawards, as truly liberal and ca- 
tholic in their feelings and opinions, 
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and as free from either superstition 
or fanaticism, as any other Church 
in existence. Nowhere in the world 
is there a less degree of priesteraft 
or priestly influence than in the He- 
tablished Church of Scotland as’ it 
now exists, 

It would involve too mach detail 
to follow Principal Lee through his 
mioute but highly valuable analysis 
of the early proceedings of the re- 
formers, of the documents which 
they put forth as embodying their 
views of doctrine and policy, and of 
the transactions of the first General 
Assemblies which were convened. 
On these points we must refer our 
readers to the book itself, as con- 
taining a fuller and much more mas- 
terly account of all these matters 
than has before appeared. 

We think it conclusively made 
out that many claims or pretensions 
then put forward by the Church 
were iever sanctioned by the State. 
The Church, for instance, demanded 
that the whole patrimony of the re- 
ligious establishment, as formerly 
constituted, should be dedicated to 
ecclesiastical objects, including, how- 
ever, the maintenance of education 
and the support of the poor; but 
it is needless to say that that point 
was never conceded. It asserted 
also an extent and independence 
of jurisdiction which was only par- 
tially allowed. Its claim to have 
the cognisance of matrimonial and 
other consistorial causes was pat an 
end to by the formation of the Com- 
missary Oourt, and its pleas of ex: 
emption from civil responsibility io 
reference to ministerial preaching 
were expressly negatived. It 
tested against patronage, but the 
rights of just patrons were never 
legally abolished or practically ex- 
cluded ; and Principal Lee shows 
that the Church, in its best days, 
did not point at popular i 
which, indeed, would have 
to endanger and not to promote the 
interests of religion. 

After many struggles and oscilla- 
tions of movement, the framework 
of the Charch was at last settled in 
the Presbyterian form by the Act of 
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Parliament of 1592. This was the 
great constitutional charter of Pres- 
bytery prior to the Revolution; and 
beyond the limits there fixed, the 
liberties and privileges of the Church, 
however talked about or contended 
for, had no legal existence. The 
members of the Church in those 
days never said or insinuated that 
they were bound or entitled to leave 
her communion because they did 
not get everything their own way 
in the Parliamentary constitution 
which was thus conferred upon her. 
They wisely took what was offered 
them, and reserved their right to 
ask for more; but they did not 
broach the doctrine that the imper- 
fect development or partial denial 
of their views in the system that 
was established afforded any ground 
for separation or schism. They 


knew, we presume, that an Estab- 
lished Church is a human institu- 
tion, that no human institution is 
perfect, that no theory of govern- 
ment in things sacred or profane 
can ever be carried fully out in 
practice, and that it is the duty of 


good men to put up with the best 
thing they can get when they can- 
not get the best thing they can 
imagine. 

The peculiar position of James 
VI. in reference to Presbytery de- 
serves attention. He was probably 
never much enamoured of it. But 
his dislike or disinclination to it 
was increased in the process of time 
by various influences and consider- 
ations. The speech which he is 
reported to have made in praise of 
the Church in 1590 was in all like- 
lihood a piece of hypocrisy, but it 
was fairly enough followed out by 
the Act of 1592. The prospect, 
however, which approached, of his 
ascending the throne of England— 
the obvious or apparent advantage 
of a uniform ecclesiastical system in 
both countries—the offensive and 
sometimes unwarrantable _ interfer- 
ence of the Edinburgh ministers in 
public affairs—and the expediency 
of having some of the clergy con- 
nected with Parliament, and ren- 
dered more ameuable to political 
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and courtly influence — afforded in- 
ducements which strongly recom- 
mended the introduction of Episco- 
pacy. This project became still more 
agreeable after he had tasted the 
sweets of that abject adulation 
which was paid to him by the 
English bishops on his removal to 
England, and which contrasted so 
strongly with the bitter truths and 
unceremonious criticisms which he 
was accustomed to hear from the 
northern presbyters. His favourite 
maxim was then fully adopted: 
Nullus episcopus, nullus rex. 

Principal Lee is not slow to re- 
knowledge the undue and _injudi- 
cious interference which had all 
along been attempted on the part 
of the clergy, with secular affairs as 
well as with the private and per- 
sonal conduct of individuals. Their 
claim to aright of domestic control 
and discipline over the laity must 
have been as obnoxious to many of 
the Scottish nobility and gentry as 
their pulpit censures were to the 
King himself. 

Be this as it may, many of the 
Scottish nobles began to abate of 
their zeal for Presbyterian simpli- 
city. From the first, perhaps, there 
was a mixture in their minds of 
selfish and of higher motives. By 
reducing the clergy to a low and 
uniform level of mediocrity, some 
of them had hoped to facilitate the 
seizure of those revenues that had 
been attached to the higher prefer- 
ments in the time of Popery. But 
afterwards they came to think that 
this sordid object could be better 
effected in another way—by keeping 
up the nominal rank of bishop, and 
making a bargain with that fune- 
tionary to communicate to them 
the lion’s share of the emoluments 
attached to his office. The digni- 
taries so appointed formed the well- 
known class of Tulechan bishops—so 
called from the term applied to the 
stuffed skin of adead calf, by which 
the cow was induced to yield her 
milk as if to her living offspring. 

It cannot be denied that at an 
earlier period the minds of the re- 
forming ministers themselves were 
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pot always firm on this subject. 
Some of them, particularly amon 
those of the older school, who 

no rigid views as to the unlawfal- 
ness of Episcopacy, had at one 
time begun to think that its honours 
might afford a graceful and easy 
refuge from a collision with younger 
and more violent men; and although 
this tendency must have been re- 
pressed by the Act 1592, and by 
the lapse of time and the change 
of persons, yet such feelings are too 
deeply seated in the -human heart 
to be easily extinguished. Parity 
itself, too, might possibly have been 
sometimes found to be what liberty 
and equality have since proved,— 
little more than a name. Under a 
system of the strictest Presbyterian- 
ism, eloquence, intellect, or intrigue 
may convert some men not merely 
into bishops, but into popes; and 
the precedency of personal influence 
or superiority may, in the Church 
ag in the State, be found more gall- 
ing and offensive than that of ex- 
ternal rank. There could never, 
therefore, be wanting Churchmen, 
even in Scotland, who would desire 
or be willing to acquiesce in the 
introduction of such a form of pre- 
lacy as could be safely and success- 
fully established. 

From these and other causes it 
arose that in a few years after the 
Act 1592 James was enabled, by 
dexterous and persevering manage- 
ment, to restore a system of Episco- 
pacy in the Scottish Church, and 
to introduce several of the cere- 
monies and usages which the Eng- 
lish reformers had retained, such as 
the form of kneeling at the sacra- 
ment, the rite of confirmation, and 
the observance of certain festival 
days, as embodied in the Five Ar- 
ticles of the Perth Assembly. But 
the peculiarity of James’s proceed- 
ings was, that, for the most part, he 
succeeded in effecting these changes 
under colour of law, with the ap- 
parent consent of the Church as well 
as of Parliament. The Assemblies, 
indeed, which sanctioned his views, 
were packed and tampered with ; and 
there were the strongest grounds 
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for saying that the feelings of the 
nation had not gone along with the 
innovations. But still it was some 
security against violent resistance 
that the forms of the constitution 
had been observed; and although 
many refused to conform, there 
were not a few who, disapproving 
of what had been done, were yet 
induced to be silent in the hope of 
some future opportunity of re 
ing what they thought wrong. His 
unhappy successor was destined 
very soon to follow up his measures 
in a more extreme and less skilfal 
manner, and so as not only to draw 
failure and misfortune on himself, 
but to bring down the whole edifice 
that his father had so artfully and 
elaborately reared. 

The Scottish people soon found 
not only that they had nothing to 
hope from the accession of Charles, 
bat even that the yoke was to be 
made more galling and oppressive 
than it had yet been. The baleful 
influence of Laud over the young 
king, which may be considered as a 
main cause of the calamities that 
ensued, was exercised toward Scot- 
land in the most arrogant, illiberal 
and injudicious manner. His High 
Church principles, which he enforced 
with the blindest disregard of sea- 
sons and circumstances, were offen- 
sive to many persons in Scotland 
who were episcopally disposed; and 
to make him an object of 
abhorrence to the Scottish nation, 
there only wanted the addition, 
which was soon supplied, of his 
advocating Arminian views in mat- 
ters of faith. Abbot, his predeces- 
sor in the see of Canterbury, had 
been a decided Calvinist ; and, if we 
mistake not, Laud was the first of 
the eminent English Ohurchmen 
who showed so decided a leaning in 
the opposite direction. We cannot 
su that the common of 
Scotland understood thoroughly a 
controversy which has distracted 
the minds of good men in all ages, 
and upon which diversities of senti- 
ment ee ae adie semati Armi- 
nian opinions were among 
them = if they had been essenti- 
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ally Pelagian; and thus they were 
thought to be contrasted, in an ir- 
reconcilable and dangerous manner, 
with those Augustinian views of Na- 
ture and Grace which the Scottish 
reformers had implicitly adopted, 
and from which few of the early Pro- 
testanta~anywhere would have ven- 
tured to dissent. The feeling in 
England on this subject, so far as 
could be conjectured by the views 
expressed in Parliament, was not 
materially different from what it 
was in Scotland. 

It is needless here to trace the 
progress of those well-known occur- 
rences which led to the ecclesiastical 
revulsion of 1638, and the calam- 
ities of. the immediately following 
years. The attempt ultimately made 
to impose on the Scottish Charch a 
liturgy and canons containing new 
ceremonies was for some time de- 
layed, from causes which have not 
been weil understood; but Princi- 
cipal Lee explains that it arose from 
Temonstrances by some of the most 
intelligent of those who had con- 
formed to the changes already made, 
Undeterred by these warnings, and 
stricken with that infatuation which 
is the forerunner of ruin, Laud and 
the King proceeded, on the royal 
authority merely, without consent 
of Parliament, or any General As- 
sembly, and with the sanction and 
assistance only of the younger bish- 
ops in Scotland, to prepare aod pro- 
mulgate their new observances, in- 
cluding that unbappy and short-lived 
Service-Book which, falling like a 
spark upon tinder, kindled the dis- 
astrous conflagration that followed. 
Well migtt Archbishop Spottiswood 
exclaim, when he saw the effect pro- 
duced, “ Now is all our labor dur- 
ing the last thirty years destroyed 
at once.” 

The changes which led to the 
restoration of Presbytery in 1640, 
have sometimes been designated as 
the Second Reformation—a name, 
neither well nor wisely chosen. 
Such language, indeed, is both 
false and foolish, as proceeding on 
a comparison of things which bear 
BO proportion to each other. The 
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intellectual, moral, and, religious 
benefits attending the Reforma- 
tion, are too transcendent to ad- 
mit of our placing upon the same 
level with them any advantages 
that may have flowed from the 
choice of one Protestant form of 
church government or ritual in pre- 
ference to another. The principles 
of the true Reformation could not 
be relinquished without a relapse 
into gross error and superstition. 
The reasons, on the other band, 
which recommend a parity of min- 
isters and a freedom of prayer in 
public worship may, to Presbyte- 
rians, seem to be many and strong; 
but, at the best, these points are 
secondary to matters of faith and 
manners, and are not so imperative 
and inflexible as to exclude modifi- | 
cations of arrangement, whether as 
to the superintendence of presbyters 
by presidents and overseers, or as 
to the use of a set form of sound 
words in the ordinary supplications 
of a congregation. As already in- 
dicated, the early reformers in 
Scotland and elsewhere would have 
been slow to condemn every aspect 
of the episcopate, while the most of 
them made use, at least partially, of 
a formulary of common prayer; and 
it was an outrage on truth and rea- 
son fto declare, as some Presbyte- 
rians seemed afterwards to do, that 
Prelacy was as bad as Popery, and 
the Service-Book as bad as the 
Mass. This was as much as to say 
that Popery was no worse than 
Prelacy, and the Mass not more 
erroneous than the Service-Book 
—propositions equally false and 
dangerous, as tending to confound 
the distinctions and overlook the 
relative magnitades of the objects 
compared. 

In a national and constitutional 
point of view, indeed, the success 
of the popular cause in the contest 
between Charles I. and his Scottish 
subjects was of great value and {im- 
poriance. It was right to resist the 
introduction of the Service-Book 
aud the new ceremonies, whether 
these were in themselves objection- 
able or not, as the attempt was 
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based upon pretensions dangerous 
to the liberties of the Church and 
the country; and it was right, too, 
that when the conflict began, the 
nation should press, and should 
prevail in its demands, to have the 
church government settled on the 
simple plan most suitable to the 
genius and feelings of the people, 
and which might seem the best 
safeguard against a repetition of 
similar attempts. 

It is another question, however, 
whether the means by which this 
end was accomplished were so le- 
gitimate and unexceptionable as the 
end itself. 

The Natrona, Covenant was 
the grand instrument by which 
Presbyterian ascendancy was re- 
gained. It may fiod its justifica- 
tion or excuse in the plea of neces- 
sity arising out of the exigencies of 
the times, but on general grounds 
such an expedient is open to grave 
objections. A vast confederation 
of men united together by an oath 
for the accomplishment of a political 
purpose, is an anomalous and dan- 
gerous power in the State. Promis- 
sory oaths ought to be resorted to as 
seldom as possible, and never with- 
out the warrant of public authority. 
If employed as a sanction to plain 
and undeniable duties, they are of 
little use. If used in order to cre- 
ate pew obligations with reference 
to doubtful lines of action or dis- 
tant tracts of future time, they are 
almost sure to embarrass the cop- 
duct and perplex the consciences of 
those who take them, by bringin 
them into conflict with unexpec 
events or higher claims of duty. 
If they are sought to be imposed by 
any kind of coercion upon those 
who are unwilling to embrace them, 
they become a cruel engine of ty- 
rapny and a fertile source of moral 
corruption. 

The original Covenant of 1580-81 
was a laudable or innocent engage- 
ment. It was authorised and en- 
joined by King James the reigning 
sovereign, and did not exceed the 
fair limits of a svulemn profession of 
the reformed religion, an abjuration 
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of Po and an oath of allegiance 
to the King. Nothing can be more 


fair and candid than Principal 
Lee’s observations on this docu- 
ment, which fully bear out the 
view that it was not directed 
against Episcopacy, or founded on 
any peculiar system of church gov- 
ernment. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, this limited character of the 
King’s confession of 1580, the Pres- 
byterian leaders of 1638, while they 
professed merely, or mainly, to re- 
new the old Covenant, added, of 
their own private authority, a new 
series of declaratiuns and vows 
much more stringent and vehement, 
and by which, without any clear 
warrant, the former abjuration of 
Popery was made to extend to the 
minor differences that had recently 
arisen as to Prelacy and other mat- 
ters; and the subscribers were sworn 
to resist the errors and corruptions 
complained of in terms that too 
easily admitted of being afterwards 
wrested to a seditious meaning. 

The * adoption of the National 
Covenant has’ been sought to be de- 
fended by a reference to precedent ; 
bat, unfortunately, the case most 
in point is the Catholic League of 
the preceding century, which pro- 
duced in France so much misery 
and crime. The object and mo- 
tives of the confederates in the 
two cases were widely different, 
and the words of the Covenant are 
in several points properly softened 
and qualified; but there is still an 
awkward resemblance between the 
terms of the engagements thus en- 
tered into. In both there is the 
same avowal of zeal for the true re- 
ligion, and of abhorrence for recent 
innovations; the same profession 
of loyalty and fidelity to the sove- 
reign, but with a suspicious refer- 
ence to the maintenance of the true 
religion as the basis and condition 
of that allegiance ; and there is the 
same undertaking, on oath, to make 
common cause in resisting the reli- 
gious errors which were to be op- 
posed. It is to be feared that of the 
Covenant, as well as of the League, 
it may be said that, while it was 80 
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framed as to gain the adhesion of 
many good men of confiding dispo- 
sitions, it was calculated to incite 
unscrupulous spirits to dangerous 
or criminal attempts. 

Considerations, however, of con- 
stitutional law or general expedi- 
ency were not likely to be listened 
to amidst the clamours and alarms 
of that time: nor even if we disap- 
prove of the Covenant, must we con- 
demn the men who resorted to it. 
Some among them there doubtless 
were who had less noble feelings ; 
but the great: mass of the people 
were animated by a genuine enthu- 
siasm for what they believed to be 
the cause of ee religion, of na- 
tional independence, and of political 
liberty ; and perhaps the error was 
less in then adopting the Covenant, 
or some similar declaration, than in 
afterwards regarding it as an irrevo- 
cable oath or engagement of perma- 
nent and indissoluble obligation. 

The Sotemn Leacue anD Cove- 
nant which followed in 1643, was a 
measure much less doubtful in its 
character, and one which at the 


present day, would probably find 
few defenders. Scarcely had the peo- 
ple of Scotland succeeded in de- 


eating the threatened introduction 
into their own country of a foreign 
ritual, and in throwing off the in- 
cumbrances of episcopal govern- 
ment and adventitious ceremonial 
to which they had so unwillingly 
submitted, when it seemed as if 
they entered upon an enterprise for 
inflicting upon their English neigh- 
bours the very same kind of insult 
and injary from which they had 
Sapyeeves with ang difficulty es- 
caped. In apparent disregard alike 
of the spirit’ of Christian charity 
and of the principles of liberty 
and justice, they prepared and car- 
ried into effect a bond of alliance 
confirmed by oath, with persons of 
the like way of thinking in England 
and Ireland, not merely for the pre- 
servation of the reformed religion 
in Scotland, “in doctrine, worship, 
discipline, and government,” but for 
the reformation of religion in the 
same points in the kingdoms of 
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England and Ireland, and for the 
extirpation of “ Popery and Prelacy, 
superstition, heresy, schism, and 
profaneness,” and the denunciation 
and punishment of all malignants or 
others who might oppose them. 

We must not, indeed, judge of 
this matter by our present lights 
merely. We know now that the 
great body of the English peo 
never were inclined to Presbyterian 
principles; but the Scotch Cove- 
nanters thought they saw proofs of 
a determination in England to 
rid of the hierarchy, and they too 
fondly supposed that its place could 
only be supplied by their own fay- 
ourite system. The success, - 
haps, of their National Covenant 
had unduly elated them, and they 
thought that the hand of God 
which they saw .in that work would 
continue to assist them in a wider 
attempt to propagate a Church 
policy which they believed to be of 
divine authority. Some of them 
seem to have believed that a way 
was about to be opened for Presby- 
terianising the whole of pe up 
to the very gates of Rome; and they 
entered upon this project, so far as 
England was concerned, as the first 
step in a new and universal cru- 
sade. Others with more prudential 
views were naturally alarmed at the 
re of Irish Papists bei 
rought in to overcome the Engli 
Paritans, and they feared that, if 
the hierarchy were again firmly 
settled in England, it might not be 
long before an attempt was made to 
re-establish it in Scotland. To them, 
as well as to others, a uniformity of 
discipline in the two countries 
seemed a desirable object; and they 
did not remember how this arga- 
ment had operated to their preju- 
dice formerly, or anticipate how it 
might be made a pretence for op- 
pressing them afterwards. 

In such circumstances of diff- 
culty and danger, it is not wonder- 
ful that the Scotch should have 
entered willingly into some alliance 
with England for the purpose of 
securing each country against arbi- 
trary power or foreign dictation, 
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whether in civil or in sacred mat- 
ters. But the League and Oove- 
nant, as we are now able to regard 
it, went far beyond those legitimate 
bounds. Obharles, as the sovereign 
of Scotland, had, in the Parliament 
of 1641, conceded all that his people 
in that country demanded; . and 
now this League and Covenant was 
made with persons in another realm 
without the sanction of the King, 
to whose authority, in both coun- 
tries, it was opposed, and against 
whose friends or followers it was 
directed. It originated, in Scot- 
land, with the Church, which, in 
the distracted state of the nation, 
was allowed to assume an undue 
and dangerous influence in civil 
affairs; and it was entered into 
with the English Parliament not as 
a merely defensive alliance, nor as 
an association for the mere use of 
moral means iff the dissemination 
of true religion, but as the basis or 
accompaniment of a treaty ander 
which the Scotch were to furnish 
‘an army to assist the English Puri- 
tans to put down the Royalists, and 
to establish by force, in England 
and Ireland, the forms of religion 
and church government which they 
might think proper to impose. 

Both of the Covenants are mark- 
ed by an intolerant spirit; but in- 
tolerance was the general fault of 
the age, and would not afford a 
ground for a specific charge. Tole- 
ration is a plant of slow growth, 
and some of the best influences of 
our nature are unfriendly to its 
progress. Minds of a sceptical or 
indifferent turn find it easy to be 
tolerant. As they attach little 
credence and little importance to 
any truth, they naturally feel little 
apprehension as to the diffusion of 
falsehood. But those men who, 
after an earnest search for the truth, 
conceive that they have found it, 
and who, at the same time, believe 
that its adoption is of vital import- 
ance to man’s highest interests, are 
naturally prompted to urge it zeal- 
ously upon others, and to employ 
every possible means to suppress 
dangerous error. A Spanish Catho- 
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lic of the sixteenth, or a Scotch 
Covenanter of the seventeenth, cen- 
tury, could scarcely be expected to 
refrain from measures of coercion 
for protecting and extending those 
religious beliefs which they thought 
essential to the honor of God: and 
to the eternal welfare of themselves 
and their dependents. It is only 
from experience that true toleration 
is learned—when even those who 
most highly value truth and abhor 
error are content to leave the issue 
to moral controversy, and to the 
innate vitality which truth pos- 
sesses, and which, by the provid- 
ence of God, may be expected ulti- 
mately to secure its triumph. 

The great blot, then, in the Solemn 
League and Covenant was not 
simple intolerance, but that which 
we have already indicated—the 
obligation which it imposed on 
those adopting it to interfere with 
the affairs of England at all haz- 
ards, and irrespective even of the 
feeling of the English themselves 
and to extirpate in that coun- 
try the opinions that were adverse 
to = own. The evil involved 
in is engagement was - 
vated by the view, that the Oo. 
venant once entered inte was 
ratified by God, and became per- 
— binding. Supposing the 

cotch Covenanters to have had, in 
the first instance, some warrant for 
an alliance with the English Par- 
liament for the promotion of objects 
which were common to both, that 
Parliament could not, if it would, 
bind the English nation to adhere 
for ever to its tempo’ views of 
church government ; 5 whenever 
the public feeling in England show- 
ed its inherent predilection for a 
gradation of ranks among the clergy, 
the League and Covenant was a nul- 
lity, and ought to have been con- 
sidered at an end. 

Very early the Scotch might have 
seen that their opinions were not 
popular in England, nor likely to 
be prevalent there. The repub- 
the League and 


Covenant as soon as it had served 
its purpose; and, finally, the Eng- 
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lish nation rose in a mass to assert 
their attachment to Episcopacy as 
well as to monarchy, and showed 
that, though not unwilling that 
some of the evils attending them 
should be retrenched, they were 
yet ‘ready to take them back un- 
conditionally rather than remain 
lounger under the stern and gloomy 
sway of a military despot and a 
fanatical sect, or, in what was still 
worse, the anarchy, both religious 
and secular, of no government at all, 
and of a swarm of the most hetero- 
dox and heterogeneous opinions. 

Amidst all these changes, how- 
ever, the strict Covenanters in Scot- 
Jand remained true to the Solemn 
League, not as an engagement mere- 
ly for the defence of their own pri- 
vileges and institutions, but as an 
obligation binding them by the most 
sacred ties to extirpate Prelacy in 
England, and to force their own 
discipline, or something like it, 
upon the English people, even 
against their wills. It was nothing 
to them that the majority of that 
nation were of another way of 
thinking. Truth was absolute and 
eternal, and was wholly independent 
of numbers. Neither was it of any 
importance that the Erglish nation 
on their part threw off all respect 
for the League, and all recognition 
of its authority. The Covenanters 
in Scotland had entered into a 
bond with their Maker which could 
not be cancelled : ‘‘We have sworn 
to extirpate Prelacy, and we cannot 
go back.” Has God, thou presump- 
tuous man, accepted thy cath thus 
to seek out and persecute, even in 
another country, the creatures He 
has made—men who believe in 
His gospel, and who muy even agree 
with thee in all points of fuith, 
though they differ as to a matter of 
chorch officers? The delusion which 
founded and maintained in its per- 
manence such a pernicious sense of 
obligation, was, indeed, deep and 
strong, but it can be easily traced 
to one great parent error—the belief 
that the discipline of the Church was 
of equally divine right and indispen- 
sable authority as its doctrine and 
moral precepts. 
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It cannot be matter of regret 


that the designs of the Scotch 


Presbyterians in this matter should 
bave been ultimately defeated, and 
that the same narrow-minded self- 
sufficiency which prompted _ their 
interference should have led them 
blindfold into a snare which wag 
from the first prepared for them. 
They cndeusalhy anticipated, or 
hoped, for the establishment of the 
Presbyterian polity ia England ag 
the result of the success of the 
Parliamentary cause, and _ they 
thought that they had secured that 
object by the terms of their League. 
But the English Independents, who 
were as much opposed to Presby- 
tery as they were to Episcopacy, had 
had the address to get the stipula- 
tion framed in general terms so as 
merely to bind them to a form of 
discipline and government “ accord- 
ing to the Word of God and the 
example of the best reformed 
chur¢éhes”—a phraseology which 
left ample room for subsequent 
debate and loss of time. Whether 
the Independents originally  ex- 
plained their differences of opinion 
or not, the Scottish Presbyterians 
were undoubtedly deceived. In 
their unbounded admiration of 
their own system, they did not suf- 
ficiently estimate either the strength 
of the objections against it, or the 
great ability and perseverance, and 
the growing influence of the Inde- 
pendent and Erastian parties in 
England ; and they probably under-. 
stood still less the very moderate 
views of mavy of the English Presby- 
terians, and the feelings of the Eng- 
lish people at large, whose strong 
love of private and personal liberty 
was utterly averse from the domigil- 
iary visitations and inquisitorial ten- 
dencies of the Presbyterian judica- 
tories as then conducted. The Eng- 
lish Parliament, with all its Presby- 
terian tendencies, would not give the 
Church courts the power of eccle- 
siastical censures, without allowing 
an appeal to Parliament; nor would 
they give their sanction to Presby- 
tery as jure divino—a claim which 
the Scotch Covenanters would te- 
ver waive, and which they con- 
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tinued to assert till they endangered 
and ultimately lost the great object 
of all their struggles. 

The errors of their position and 
the evils of their extreme opinions 
became peculiarly conspicuous after 
the King’s unhappy death. The 
League and Covenant, still consid- 
ered to subsist as an obligation to 
interfere in the religious matters of 
England, and to put down the Epis- 
eopacy which was the favourite polity 
of half the Royalists in that king- 
dom, was forced upon Charles II. 
at his accession, and was held up 
as still binding upon him at his 
restoration. It must be obvious 
that, situated as he was, the monarch 
not of Scotland only, but of Eng- 
land and Ireland, where Presbytery 
was not popularly acceptable or 
legally established, an attempt to fet- 
ter bim by such an engagement was 
not only in the highest degree embar- 
rassing and upjust, but was incon- 
sistent with his plain duty to the 
rest of his dominions. False snd 
unprincipled as Charles II. was, it 
is difficult to say how far the deter- 
mination of the Scotch Covenan- 
ters to maintain and to force upon 
the new king the obligations, not 
merely of the National Covenant, 
but of the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, may have had a share in occa- 
sioning or aggravating the misery 
and persecution with which Scotland 
was visited under that monarch. 

This subject has not been so fally 
discussed by Principal Lee as we 
could have wished, in consequence, 
apparently, of his regarding it as 
belonging to the external rather 
than to the internal history of the 
Church. It is of so much import- 
ance as well as interest, and such 
extreme and mistaken views have 
been entertained with regard to it 
on both sides, that it may deserve 
further illustration on another op- 
portunity. 

In the mean time we repeat that 
our objections to the Covenants, and 
particularly to the Solemn League 
and Covenant, ought not wholly to 
determine our opinion of the indivi- 
doxls who originated or adopted 
them. The name of the Scottish 
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Covenanters ought never to be men- 
tioned without honour, though its 
lustre may be tarnished by dark 
and disastrous spots) We may re- 
ject some of their opinions ~ we 
may condemn or denounce the acts 
of some of their number; but, as 
a body, they deserve our admira- 
tion for many things; for the high 
value which they set on religious 
truth, on personal piety, and on 
simplicity of worship; for the coar- 
age and constancy with which they 
asserted their principles; and for 
their readiness to sacrifice and suf- 
fer everything for conscience’ sake. 
We owe them a deep debt of grati- 
tude for having contributed so much 
to secure for Scotland the blessings 
of civil liberty, and even for - 
moting that which they themselves 
repudiated and detested, religious 
toleration. 

It is a sabject for just feelings 
of satisfaction, that at the Revolu- 
tion, and by the Union, Scotland 
attained all the legitimate objects 
which the National Covenant had 
proposed; while the pretensions put 
forward in the Solemn League and 
Covgvant were positively and _per- 
emptorily negatived. \ 

Independently of the matters to 
which we have adverted in the pre- 
ceding pages, Principal Lee’s book 
will be found to contain much valu- 
able information on the following 
topics: The origin and history of 
the Scottish universities; the man- 
agement of parochial schools; the . 
views of the Church as to forbidden 
degrees in marriage, and particularly 
as to marriage with the sister of a 
deceased wife; the progress of 
tinting and of importing books in 
scotland, and the use of transla- 
tions of the Scriptures; the exercise 
of Church discipline; and the pro- 
vision for the poor. 

We conclude by again expressing 
our sense of the high value of these 
volumes, and recommending , them 
strovgly, not only as indispensable 
for every student of Church history, 
but as necessary for fully under- 
standing the progress of civilisation 
and civil history in both portions 
of the kingdom. 
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IRON-CLAD SHIPS OF WAR, AND OUR DEFENCES. 


~ We endeavoured, in two preced- 
ing articles, to place before the 
public the circumstances which in- 
duced many naval officers to dis- 
trust ships of war built of wood 
as a means of national offence or 
defence in these days of horizontal 
shell firing and rifled guns; and we 
pointed out the various ingenious 
methods by which it was proposed 
to make iron a substitute for wood, 
and thus still preserve to Great 
Britain that command of the seas 
which is the life-blood of her 
national greatness. Three months 
have elapsed since those articles 
were published: ample time has 
been allowed for counter - state- 
ments, and for errors to be de- 
tected in what we put forward. It 
is with no small satisfaction that 
we are able to say that we have 
to-day nothing to retract, no opinion 
to modify. On the contrary, the 
question of iron ships of war, car- 
rying a panoply which shall enable 
them to scorn the long ranges of 
Armstrong or Whitworth guns, has 
gained steadily upon public favour; 
and .the launch of the first of our 
fature fleet of fighting ships has 
been hailed with genuine satisfac- 
tion from one end of Britain to the 
other. We never had a doubt but 
that it would be so. We felt there 
was no necessity for feverish haste 
in contradicting opinions which had 
no foundation except in ancient pre- 
‘ judices. If one anxiety upon the 
ultimate issue ever troubled our re- 
pose, it was the fear lest the change 
should be so rapid, so sweeping, that 
from utter disbelief in iron ships the 
authorities should jump to the con- 
clusion that wooden ones were ut- 
terly useless, Every attempt to 
dam up the current of public opin- 
ion, and to divert the general issue 
into questions of the honesty or 
personal rank or merits of the op- 
posing advocates, added, we felt, 
much to this danger; for such ex- 
pedients could only be temporary, 


and the reflux all the more serious 
and damaging. One such effort de- 
serves a passing notice, and that 
not so much from the skill or abi- 
lity evinced, as from the fine chiv- 
alrous display of feeling on behalf 
of the expiring fleet of wooden ships 
by that gallant and veteran soldier, 
General Sir Howard Douglas. It 
was very generous, bat very Quix- 
otic; though there is little doubt, 
had the argument in favour of iron- 
clad ships not rested on very excel- 
lent data, that even a purely mili- 
tary authority such as Sir Howard 
Douglas might have effectively 
breached or demolished the iron 
ship question. But he did not; 
aah, as the Times yery justly said, 
as recently as February 2,‘ We are 
only at the beginning of the com- 
motion which our French neigh- 
bours have caused by the produe- 
tion of the Gloire. She has already 
upset all our ideas of marine archi- 
tecture, and she is likely enough to 
revolutionise all our theories of for- 
tification. The wooden walls of Old 
England are getting out of favour, 
despite the gallant stand made in 
their defence by Sir Howard Don- 
glas.” The fact is, that an exagger- 
ation of the errors in certain inven- 
tions, or specifications of inventions, 
affected the question little; and the 
“bunkum” about the British sailor 
being such an extremely fine fellow 
that he scorned the shelter from shot 
or shell of which his brethren of the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery gladly 
availed themselves in deep trenches 
and thick parapets, was still more 
foreign to the subject. The embryo 
Nelsons on Board H.M.S. Britannia 
might cheer at such a statement, 
and request, under ‘momentary ex- 
citement, to be allowed to dance a 
hornpipe to the melodious tune of 
“Damn me, I'll be bound to say that 
Jack’s the lad!” but those feelings, 
however much they may touch 
young hearts at school, or warm the 
blood of fire-eating veterans, will 
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have but little weight with those 
who have taken part in modern 
warfare, and assuredly would be 
protested against to-morrow if our 
Ministry were to send for Admiral 
Smart, and desire him to lead the 
Channel Fleet against the works of 
Cherbourg. We should then much 
like to. see the value of Sir Howard 
Douglas’s arguments when applied 
to the officers and seamen about to 
be sacrificed against those granite 
walls and rifled cannon. We can 
fancy the look of incredulity with 
which his dictum, that “the fire 
which did such damage to the Bri- 
tish ships, and from which they 
were forced to withdraw, was not 
horizontal fire, but plunging, direct 
fire from the Wasp and Telegraph 
batteries,” would be received by 
those who were actually present in 
the action of the 17th October 1854, 
And Jack “might be so bold as to 
ask,” if those two batteries alone 
beat off that powerful fleet, what 
chance another fleet of wood would 
have against the 314 guns and 32 
mortars said to be mounted at 
Cherbourg? The men, however, 
who. were present in that action 
know that the horizontal fire of the 
enemy was especially inconvenient ; 
that the effects of the hot shot and 
shell were better known to them- 
selves than to the good people at 
home; that, considering the Allied 
fleet was repulsed although engaged 
at the distance of a mile, the proba- 
bilities are that, had they fought at 
half that range, the repulse would 
have been converted into an utter 
defeat, and had that fleet, then or 
subsequently, attacked the forts at 
Sebastopol at close quarters, its fate 
would have been exactly the fate of 
the Turkish fleet at Sinope—anni- 
hilation. That all this was patent 
to the naval officers employed dur- 
ing the subsequent operations in 
the Baltic and Black Sea, no unpre- 
judiced man can doubt, who goes 
carefully over the course pursued 
by Admirals Lord Lyons and Sir 
Richard Dundas at Kertch, Kin- 
burn, Sveaborg, and Oronstadt. 
The line-of-battle ships, the old 
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battering-train of a fleet, merely 
assumed a = of pomp and show, 
ready to fight any wooden ships 
that were geese enough to come out 
and fight them ; now and then - 
ing troops about, but religiously 
avoiding close action with shore bat- 
teries and shell guns. ; 
If it was otherwise, why did they 
not lead into Kinburn? if it was 
otherwise, why did they not go in 
and finish Sveaborg? if it was 
otherwise, why did they not dash 
in and destroy the bridge across 
Sebastopol harbour when the Ras- 
sians were retreating from the south 
side? The ships were better, fleet- 
er, handier than ever our sailor 
forefathers possessed; their guns 
heavier, and their crews as 
men as ever fought with Nelson at 
Copenhagen. by were not the 
exploits of the great war repeated 
in '54’55? Because our seamen 
had learnt that a wooden fleet might 
go in to be sunk, blown up, or 
burnt, when fighting against shell 
and hot shot, fired from land-bat- 
teries well manned ; but that they 
could. not go in to-conquer. This, 
and nothing but this, we maintain, 
was the cause. Gloss it over, dis- 
tort it, forget it, if you please, but 
so it was; and to prevent all mis- 
apprehension, we again say, that 
first our sailing ships of the line, 
and then our steam ships of the 
line, proved utterly unfit for the 
purpose for which such vessels were 
created—to batter down an enemy’s 
fortifications or destroy his arsenals. 
There may be those who are per- 
fectly satisfied with the results of 
the naval operations in 1854-55, 
who say ships have no right to ex- 
pect success in attacking fortresses ; 
who insist upon ignoring the inven- 
tions of to-day, and accept as oraca- 
lar the Report of the Commissioners 
upon the Defences of the United 
ingdom. With such people we 
entirely differ. We maintain that 
under the fire of iron-cased ships 
the advanced works of Cronstadt 
would have tumbled down like a 
place built of cards; that, although 
granite fortresses defy wooden ships, 
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they will stand no chance against 
such moving ones as the French 
Gloire; and that the greatest power 
of offence and defence still remains 
in the hands of the navy of Great 
Britain, provided that that navy be 
given the proper vessels and the 
proper weapons. 
The very circumstance, that since 
this question has been taken up by 
press our military authorities 
have adopted two novelties in their 
land fortifications, is an unexpected 
triumph for those who believe in 
iron-clad ships of war. Io the first 
place, we learn, on pretty good 
authority, that iron is to be largely 
employed as a defensive armour for 
our new fortifications, We have 
merely to point out that, if it is 
thus allowed to be good for a fixed 
fortress, how much more service- 
able it will be when that iron- 
cased battery can move its position 
at the rate of ten miles an hour; 
and, secondly, the experiments with 
Martin’s shell—a_ hollow projec- 
tile filled with molten iron — have 
been so satisfactorily conclusive in 
its power of setting wooden ships on 
fire, that it is said cupola furnaces 
for our sea fortifications have been 
contracted for in large numbers. 
These shells will of course be io 
no way injurious to sach iron-cased 
ships as we have advocated, for no 
artilleryman has yet succeeded in 
driving any shell through a 4-inch 
plate at even a yard’s distance. We 
claim these two measures, therefore, 
as the most recent official recognition 
of the soundness of our arguments 
upon the invulnerability of iron and 
the destructibility of wood. At the 
same time, we are assured b 
obstractionists, in tones of no small 
exultation, that some public depart- 
ment has ordered large numbers of a 
late publication,* and disseminated 
them as their justification. We 
must, therefore, meet such objec- 
tions in that work as are worthy 
of notice, in order that those who 
peruse it may not be led astray. 
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We will not pause to discuss the 
question with the gallant Penin- 
sular officer, whether the Gloire ig 
or is not a failure. He says “ that 
ship is not a saccess.” The Moni- 
teur, in republishing the official 
exposé of the forces of the ‘French 
empire, just laid before the Legisla- 
tive Council, replies, that the result 
of the trial of the Gloire “ presages 
a great progress in the art of naval 
constraction, which is due to the 
Emperor. Looking to the results 
obtained, the Government could not 
but at once adopt this system (iron- 
plated swift frigates) in reference to 
those vessels already commenced.” 
This report, we would submit, fully 
meets all the gallant General's 
doubts. The Gloire and Warrior, 
however, are vessels intended to re- 
sist shot by sheer strength of side; 
but it will be remembered that we 
have recommended an improvement 
upon that idea in deflecting rifled 
balls or shells. The General is can- 
did enough to allow that, although 
Mr. Jones’s angulated target was 
fired at with 68-pound ball with 16 
lbs. of powder, at even 200 yards “the 
angulated side was not penetrated, 
nor the timber-work by which the 
plates were backed up injured.” 
One such fact is worth a tou of pre- 
judice or opinion; and every naval 
leader will smile at the idea of the 
fragments of ‘the deflected shot 
being so fatal to his rigging or the 
deflected shells setting his masts and 
sails on fire. Better that, he will 
say, than that hull and men should 
sutier, or my magazines be reached. 
The objection made to the sloping 
side being unseaworthy we were 
the first to point out, as well as the 
remedy, in a diagram of Captain 
Coles’s ship; the objection is there- 
fore no longer tenable. With re- 
spect to the assertions made by Sir 
Howard Douglas, questioning the 
statements of Captain Cowper Ooles 
as to the weights of his capolas 
when .complete, the manner in 
which the centre of gravity in those 





* “An Answer to the Quarterly Review on Iron-Cased Shipa,” by General Sir 
Howarp Dova.as, &c. 
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cupolas could be made coincident 
with the centre of motion, so that 
they should be truly balanced, and 
the power with which they could 
be handled in a seaway, we leave 
to the gallant officer the duty of 


refuting the donbts in detail; 
bat we maintain that the weight 
of the cupola complete, fitted 


for sea-service, will not be greater 
than forty-five tons, and that that 
comprises all the moving weight. 
Sir Howard Douglas has, in all 
robability, taken a cupola over 
which the War Office have been doz- 
ing for months, as his standard : 
that cupola was intended for shore 
defences, where weight was not of 
much importance. We say, that 
Captain Coles has most accurately 
balanced his weights, by the pecu- 
liar shape of his cone, and the 
position of the guns and men 
within it; and, furthermore, having 
done so, that there will not be any 
great mechanical genius needed to 
make it revolve freely when re- 
quired, or to be fixed at the will of 
the gun’s crew. In saying this 
much, we are supported by the 
opinion of one of our most eminent 
civil engineers and constructors of 
naval machinery. The feeling to 
which Sir Howard Donglas gives 
utterance, that ships carrying a 
certain weight of iron armour and 
cupolas “cannot swim upright,” is 
very natural to a military man; we 
have often heard landsmen express 
astonishment, in still more nervous 
strain, at our ships of the live, and 
wonder when they roll over twenty- 
five degrees how they ever recover 
themselves. We can only assure 
him that they will recover them- 
selves; and if we cut down the 
Royal Albert to a height of four- 
teen feet above water instead of 
thirty feet (her height at present), 
and put into her an iron armament 
equal to 1123 tons, instead of the 
1921 tons we should remove, that 
most naval officers and all sailors 
will agree with us, that the small 
hull and smaller weights will not 
tend to make the new fighting Royal 
Albert a worse sea-boat than the 
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mighty stracture at present floating 
on our narrow seas. 

When Sir Howard Douglas mere- 
ly satisfies himself with asserting 
his faith in wood versus iron, we 
would, with all courtesy, accept 
it for what it is worth ; but when 
he quotes the Birkenhead and Royal 
Charter as proofs that directly an 
iron ship is staved she breaks io 
two, or directly she strikes a rock 
that she becomes a wreck, we 
maintain that he has written - of 
the subject without mastering the 
details, and has allowed temper and 
prejudice to blind a judgment natu- 
rally defective upon nautical mat- 
ters. Did Sir Howard Douglas 
never hear of the Nemesis, com- 
manded by Captain W. K. Hall; 
how, more than once, a hole was 
knocked in her bottom by unknown 
rocks—holes which would have sunk 
any wooden ship; how the water was 
properly confined to one compart- 
ment, and the sbip afterwards laid on 
a beach, the hole covered over with 
a plate of iron, and in the course 
of a few hours the Nemesis again 
ready to do good service? Did the 
gallant General never hear of that 
transport fall of troops, during the 
mutiny, which caught fire in the 
Indian Ocean; how she burnt for 
days, brave men fighting against 
the flames, and struggling to confise 
it to one end of the shell of iron 
which intervened between them and 
eternity ; how, thanks to that ship 
being of iron, they were saved, fur 
the fire was confined to one com- 
partment ; and that, had she been 
of wood, all those gallant soldiers 
would have perished, as they did in 
a cavalry transport during the Cri- 
mean war? In short, instead of 
bringing. forward one case, in which 
the vessel was notoriously defective 
in longitudinal strength, and an- 
other, where an ill-fated ship struck 
against an iron-bound precipitous 
coast, where nothing created by 
man’s hand could have otherwise 
than broken into fragments, it 
would have been but fair to have 
taken an equal number of wooden 
and iron ships ruoning upon any 
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given track, and compared the 
loss by shipwreck in each descrip- 
tion of vessels, or turned to our 
marine insurance offices for infor- 
mation as to extra risk or’ pre- 
miums upon iron vessels against 
wooden ones. This, however, would 
not have served the pu sought, 
to revive faded prejudices against 
iron ships touching their seaworthi- 
ness. But we say that such a one- 
sided course of argument will not 
do, and that an iron ship, with 
proper water-tight compartments 
and a due amount of longitudinal 
strength, is a safer ship to go to sea 
in than any craft made of wood. 
One would suppose that the ad- 
vocates of wooden ships were able 
to point to instances of such vessels, 
when perforated with shot, being 
able to float, although they leaked 
more water than their pumps would 
throw out! On the contrary, every 
sailor knows that the moment the 
leakage is in excess of the pumping 
power, down goes the wooden ship, 
because she has no water-tight com- 
partments, and our shipwrights in- 
sist that they cannot construct such 
compartments. How different it is 
in an iron vessel, properly constract- 
ed: one section fills, the vessel is 
immersed deeper, but the other sec- 
tions keep her afloat, and enable 
her to proceed to the nearest port. 
Two accidents which recently oc- 
curred in the navy are illustrative 
of these points. In 1855, H.M.S. 
Royal Albert was returning to Malta 
from the Black Sea to refit. She 
was steaming through the Grecian 
Archipelago, and had just bid it 
good-by astern, when a _ sudden 
leak had sprung out somewhere 
near the stern-post. One pump 
after another was manned, until 
all were hard at work, yet the 
water was rising in the ship’s hold. 
Tbe ship was soon found to be 
sinking; and the proud three-deck- 
er, with eleven hundred souls on 
board, only existed by the heroic 
efforts of that host pumping for 
sweet life. Happily the weather 
remained calm, the ship was put 
about, and by God’s mercy, and the 
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skill of her gallant captain, she just 
reached a little cove in one of the 
islands of the Morea, and was beach- 
ed to prevent her foundering, until 
measures would be taken to discov- 
er and secure the leak. Had bad 
weather overtaken the Royal Albert, 
or had the strength of her men at 
the pumps been taxed for another 
day, she would have gone down at 
sea. The leak was discovered to 
be in the dead-wood of the stern- 
post, or trunk of the screw-shaft ; 
and had she been an iron ship, the 
water might have been easily con- 
fined to a particular section, and 
there never would have been the 
slightest risk to’ the safety of the 
ship. The other accident occurred 
to a vessel under the command of 
the writer. She was a long iron 
craft, divided by two water-tight 
compartments into three sections; 
the engine, coal-bunkers, and all the 
dead weight, were within the area 
of the centre section. We had 
never served in an iron ship before; 
we had little faith in her, and a 
mountain of prejudice in favor of 
wood. One September night, in 
the Chops of the Channel, we came 
in collision with another iron man- 
of-war. Her radder of solid metal 
crushed the side of our craft in the 
centre section, and a torrent of 
water rushed in, extinguished the 
fires, laughed at the pumps, and 
filled all that area comprising the 
entire centre section and heaviest 
portion of the vessel. The deck 
was at once brought on a level with 
the sea, and with daylight an au- 
tumnal gale broke upon us. We 
were gallantly taken in tow by our 
consort, and, before the storm, made 
for Kinsale Harbor, a water-logged 
wreck ; but we are bound to say, 
that although a wreck, and with the 
crest of every sea washing over her, 
the craft was wonderfully lively, 
and lost nothing off her decks. Her 
strength was sofficiently great to 
meet the enormous strain upon 

frame longitudinally ; and iron, since 
that day, has risen amazingly in 
our estimation. We maintain, there- 


fore that a ship of iron, thus properly 
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built, will be safer than a. wooden 
one under all circumstances of leak- 
age, wreck, or fire. Having thus, 
we trust, disposed of the unexpect- 
ed objection touching the seaworthi- 
ness of iron men-of-war, there is 
another point to which we must 
turn—the speed of these new en- 
gines of naval warfare. Great speed 
is insisted upon as essential to all 
war ships; and then it is roundly 
asserted by Sir H. Douglas that 
speed and metallic protection are an- 
tagonistic properties. Now, had it 
been said that great hulls and great 
speed were antagonistic qualities, 
we could not only have agreed in 
such an argument, but have ma- 
- terially aided in confirming it by 
proofs that up to the present’ hour 
neither England nor France possess 
a line - of - battle ship or heavy frigate 
which can boast of speed, except 
when the wind is fair and weather 
moderate. But if it is meant that 
we do possess ships of wood that 
ean fight in line of battle, and 
that they command at all times a 
speed which cannot be obtained by 
mail-clad ships, we say that can 
easily be disproved. For instance, 
since we last wrote upon the sub- 
ject of weights and displacement 
in the conversion of a wooden 
three-decker to a ship with ar- 
mour and guns placed in Captain 
Coles’s cupolas, we find that a naval 
architect has been employed to care- 
fully compute all the weights to be 
removed from the one description 
of craft,* and to compare those 
weights with the iron plates, guns, 
and cupolas to be substituted. The 
result is a saving in weight of seven 
hundred tons. Now, merely look- 
ing to the question of speed, surely 
no one is going to persuade us that 
@ hull so wonderfuily reduced in 
area, and a weight of seven hundred 
tons less, may not be driven through 
wind or water as fast as before, with 
the same engines and power. Why, 
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common sense tells us, that not only 
will the “ rasée” go as fast, but even 
faster — and ergo, speed and metal- 
lic protection ure not antagonistic 
properties, provided the weight of 
armour does not exceed the esti- 
mated displacement, and that is a 
mere question of construction, which 
can be decided in any school of 
naval architecture. But since the 
speed of these showy, and, we say, 
now useless line-of- battle ships, is 
brought forward as an argument 
against the class of which the Gloire 
and Warrior are representatives, 
let us analyse that speed, and see 
whether we have succeeded in pro- 
ducing ships in wood of great fight- 
ing powers and great speed. We 
happen to be pretty conversant 
with, and to have closely wate 

the passages made of late by line 
of-battle ships and frigates of great 
horse - power, whose deeds in Stokes 
Bay or Plymouth Sound have: re- 
joiced the gobemouches of the home 
ports ; but as yet we have not seen 
the feats of old sailing ships eclips- 
ed. We note that our Channel 
Fleet, composed of those new ships, 
cannot go for a cruise without com- 
ing back to be generally docked: 
it is the screw, we are told, which 
shakes them to pieces; and that 
they are very uneasy and very un- 
handy, we have ample evidence, 
in professional stories, of one noble 
ship pitching a bow gun overboard 
between Gibraltar and Lisbon, of 
others that. almost rolled themselves 
keel out of water off Naples. One 
day H.M.S. —— comes home with 
her steering apparatus out of order; 
then some other ship's Kingston 
valves leak ; and so on. A line-of- 
battle ship and a frigate, the types 
of their respective classes, are sent 
to escort her Majesty to Antwerp. 
The frigate had recently discovered 
that she was too big for a new 
harbour expressly constructed at 
Jersey for frigates to lie in and 





* We have excellent authority for saying, that we so far underestimated the 
weights to be removed in cutting down a screw three-decker, that instead of it being 
1100 tons, as stated in our December number, they actually amount to 2807 tons 
—a proof that we have in no way overstated our case. 
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watch Cherbourg; and now the 
line - of - battle ship discovered that 
she was too big, drew too much 
water, and was too unbandy to go 
up to Antwerp. She struck on a 
shoal off Dunkirk, and came home 
to be docked. The frigate was 
taken up the Scheldt by a Belgian 
pilot, who still talks of handling 
that long ship as a feat he shall 
never forget. It may be sup- 
posed that in deep ocean, with a 
straight given course, these new 
leviathans would answer better, 
but it is not so: experience, there 
as elsewhere, points to the fact, that 
we have not yet sccceeded in com- 
bining on one keel the swiftness 
of the hawk with the power of the 
rhinoceros. Last autumn the Hero, 
of 91 guns and 600 horse - power, 
was especially selected from our 
fleet to carry H.R H. the Prince of 
Wales to Canada and back. We 


find that she had to be towed part 
of the way there; that her great 
draught or unhandiness caused her 
to ground so frequently during the 


voyage, that she lost fore - foot and 
false - keel by touching the ground ; 
and all England knows what anxiety 
her melancholy long voyage back 
caused in every homestead. It is pa- 
tent, therefore, that we have not se- 
cured speed, except under favourable 
circumstances, in even our crack line- 
of- battle ships. Is great speed to 
be found in our 50-gun frigates ? 
We know of one that was tested ia 
an emergency, and the result we 
believe to be illustrative of what 
would be the case with all. When 
the news of the Indian mutiny 
reached China in 1857, there hap- 
_ to be available at Hong- 

ong a considerable military force, 
and some reputed fast men - of - war ; 
‘amongst others, the flying Shannon, 
a 50 - gun frigate of 600 horse - power, 
supposed to be able to steam ten 
knots. The adverse monsoon was 
blowing, but with no great force, 
and the Shannon accordingly was 
despatched to the rescue of. Cual- 
cutta and our viceroy. It was a 
point of the utmost importance 
that the aid should be quickly 
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afforded. The gallant Peel longed 
to be where his country’s honour 
was imperilled ; and had any man 
told him that his frigate would not 
steam down to Singapore direct in 
the teeth of the breeze, he would 
have laughed such an idea to 
scorn. However, he was soon un- 
deceived. There was a short chop 
of a sea, and a stiff breeze against 
the Shannon; the speed gradually 
became less and less, down, we be- 
lieve, to three or four knots pef 
hour. Not all “the king's horses 
or all the king’s men” could pull 
that heavy bull, those ponderous 
spars, up to windward ; all her coal 
would be burnt out when half- way 
to her destination, and the vessel 
be too light for beating against 
a contrary wind. The Shannon 
had to be put under sail and 
steam, and work her way to Singa- 
pore; she took exactly twice the 
time to accomplish the passage 
that a Peninsular and Oriental 
steamer would require. The Pearl, 
a 21-gun screw corvette of still 
greater proportionate steam power, 
had to do likewise; and, as if to 
show that the fallacy called great 
speed prevails amongst foreigners 
as well as ourselves, in the fullow- 
ing year, 1858, a French and an 
American frigate, each still more 
perfect than the Shannon as fast- 
goers in fine weather, failed to carry 
the ambassadors of their respective 
countries up against a force of mon- 
soon which any of our packet - boats 
would have laughed at. So much 
for vessels that have been supposed 
to possess great speed, and what 
they have done when tested. Of 
course apologists will say, Bat 
look at our Mersey and Ariadne, 
the former of 40 and the latter 
of only 26 guns. We reply, Test 
them in a trip on end to Quebec 
and back ; they may be wanted to 
do it on an emergency some day. 
The Ariadne fancied she could have 
done wonders during the late cruise 
if not foot-tied by the Hero. That 
is a very old naval fancy. We have 
seen enough to doubt the speed of 
our screw ships of large size when 
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steaming against a head sea; and 
although the Ariadne may do it, 
she is only a corvette, and we should 
be-sorry to pay the bill for damages 
to hull and spars; and of her power 
of motion we need have no doubt 
when it stands recorded, that she 
Jurched 36° to 38° to leeward, and 
rolled 24° to 26° to windward in an 
Atlantic sea, ‘‘with a deep, slow, 
heavy motion, as if almost at times 
about to capsize.” We say therefore, 
again, that these fast ships are quite 
as uneasy, but without the speed of 
the Gloire or Warrior. 

It wust be clearly understood 
that we thus expose the fallacy of 
what is called great speed in big 
ships, merely with a view to cut 
the ground from under the feet of 
those who allow that the new class 
of war-ships have great fighting 
ower, but must necessarily have 
ess speed than those we at pre- 
sent possess; for we have no wish 
to urge the want of speed as an 
alarming deficiency in a class of 
vessels which, as __line-of-battle 
ships, are intended to represent the 
heavy batteries of our fleet. It is 
not upon the score of want of speed 
we condemn those towers of wood; 
it is because they are unfit to cope 
with iron-clad ships, and because 
they are unfit to cope with land 
batteries firing shell and hot shot; 
and although we maintain that the 
new Gloires and Warriors will be 
as fast or faster than those hulks, 
still we deprecate most earnestly 
sacrificing fighting power in those 
vessels to the racing disposition of 
to-day. We cannot, with our wide- 
spread dominions, our colonies and 
commerce dotted all over the sur- 
face of the globe, expect to be su- 
perior at every assailable point; 
and we should utterly fail if, in the 
event of a war with a great maritime 
power, we attempted to be every- 
where in force at the same time—a 
strategy which seems to be indi- 
cated by the powerful efforts made 
to produce that marine impossibil- 
ity, great fighting-power and great 
speed. That it is an impossibility 
we verily believe; for, without at- 
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taining great speed, we have in our 
present fleet of liners sacrificed 
three great essentials—stability of 
gun-platform, the handiness of the 
ships, and the power of keeping the 


sea for lengthened periods. 
To unprofessional men, great 
speed, 90-gun ships flying about 
like dolphins, must be a very taking 
spectacle ; and to such it may appear 
that a fleet of fast vessels stationed 
off Cherbourg, another off Brest, and 
a third off Toulon, would be able to 
catch an enemy directly he issued 
from his port, and make him fight 
on our own terms; but remem 
you are then assuming that we have 
succeeded in creating an engine of 
naval warfare that the enemy can- 
not. imitate, and does not possess. 
If his fleet seizes a favourable op- 
portanity for a good start, and pots 
to sea, how are you going to catch 
him, when his speed is as great as 
yours? Why, it is mathematically 
demonstrative that the achievement 
is an impossibility, and that steam 
will enable an enemy’s fleet to 
fight his battle where and when he 
pleases, far oftener than in the 
olden day. WNelson’s chase of the 
French fleet across the Atlantic, to 
the West Indies and back again, 
will no doubt have again to 
be repeated upon a still grander 
scale. The conditiong of relative 
speed will remain much the same; 
but the enemy will now have, in 
steam-engines, a much _ greater 
power of strategical combination ; 
and as Louis Napoleon showed the 
Austrian generals in Italy, so will 
he one day show us, that the steam- 
engine is the secret by which plans 
decided upon at a council-table may 
be executed with certainty by sea 
as well as by Jand. Wedo not deny 
that fast vessels will be required— 
ay, faster than any Nelson, Howe, 
or Blake ever thought of; but such 
fast vessels must be the light-horse 
of our wavy, to hang upon the 
enemy’s track, to go ahead of his 
fleet, warn and prepare those who 
may be threatened with attack, and 
give us the intelligence in time to 
convert a temporary success upon 
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the part of a foe into a final dis- 
aster, or to foil a combination by 
assuming the initiative. To do 
that with success, our heavy sbips 
must be handy, good  sea-boats, 
and capable of closing with iron- 
clad batteries or granite fortresses. 
They may possess all these quali- 
ties, command a good speed of ten 
or eleven knots per hour under 
favourable circumstances, and from 
four to five knots against stiff 
breezes and a head sea. Such 
should be our sea-going heavy bat- 
tering-ships, such would be the 
class of vessels to which we refer- 
red in our December number; and 
if we had them, God help all the 
flying Merseys built of wood, and 
carrying solid 68 pounders of 95 
ewt., that fell into their clutches. 
Landsmen talk of ships carrying 
such guns as those 68-pounders, and 
fighting them in a sea-way when 
chasing at great speed. It is enough 
to make sailors, and especially sea- 
men gunners, groan at such mis- 
taken impressions of what artillery 


ponies is upon the high seas. We 
now fast ships in which it would 
be dangerous to cast loose such 


guns, much less fire them, even 
when at anchor in open roadsteads 
with a searunning. Not one of our 
present despatch-boats will fight 
such guns in a sea-way; none of our 
two hundred’ gunboats can carry 
them at sea; and we would like to 
see the Mersey’s practice with a 
moderate beam swell in the Bay of 
Biscay. No, no! believe us, reader, 
that the armour question was car- 
ried the day our sailors were 
obliged to cast aside their handy 
32-pounder guns, and take to these 
huge 68-pounders, which . weigh, 
with their carriages, nearly five tons. 
Such cannon can only be worked 
with safety or certainty in smooth 
water and then woe to those who 
have to fight them behind but- 
tresses of wood over accessible 
magazines of powder, against the 
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men who are protected by iron 
bomb-proofs! There is no longer a 
doubt upon this point in the minds 
of our working officers and seamen, 
—“iron-clad ships can only be met 
by iron-clad ships,” is the general 
opinion of those directly interested in 
the question; and to that opinion 
the country and its rulers must 
come, if they intend we should 
stand, as of yore, in the vanguard 
of nations. Upon that general 
ground, therefore, irrespective of 
the comparative merits of inclined 
or vertical armour, great speed, or 
steadiness of platform, let us dis- 
cuss the character that this new 
navy should assume. 

We cordially agree with Sir How- 
ard Douglas, and with M. Richild 
Grivel, in his work entitled Attaques 
et Bombardements Maritimes, that 
navies should for the future consist 
of two distinct forces—the one 
intended for deep-sea cruising and 
fighting in line of battle on the 
ocean, which may be called the 
Offensive Fleet; and the other, an 
especial force to be retained at 
home or in colonies, as a de 
fence against invasion, or the De 
fensive Fleet. The Frenchman justly 
says: “To the war fleet, composed 
of ships of the line, frigates, and 
other vessels of great draught, the 
command of the ocean and deep 
water will ever belong.”* Who 
would question such a_ truism? 
Ships that cannot cruise in deep 
water and fight in deep water will 
most certainly not command the 
seas. But we do not see in this 
statement any ground for the Eng- 
lish general-officer quoting it as 
an argument against the employ- 
ment of iron-clad ships in the 
capacity of such deep-sea cruisers— 
it only means that you are not to 
send craft built for great speed, 
short cruises, and shallow water, to 
circumnavigate the globe on the 
trail of an enemy; and we may 
therefore say, that the necessity for 


* “A la flotte de guerre vaisseaux, frigates et autres batiments d'un grand tirant 
d'eau, appartiendra tuvjours la souveraineté sur l’occan et dans les eaux profondes.” 


—Page 69. 
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dividing our naval forces into two 
distinct bodies—the , offensive and 
defensive fleet—is very generally 
established. 

The offensive fleet should consist 
of iron-clad vessels, improvements 
upon the Gloire, and capable of 
fighting in line of battle, or of at- 
tacking maritime fortresses. If op- 
posed to wooden ships, they will 
annihilate them—if to granite forts, 
they will breach and destroy them ; 
and should they do battle with iron- 
clad fleets and forts, the conditions 
-of the fight will be equal, and vic- 
tory will go with the bravest, and 
pot with the men who are best 
armed or protected. The power of 
closing with the foe will then be a 
certainty ; for the issue we need 
have no anxiety.* But we contend 
that mere speed in weak wooden 
vessels will never give us the power 
of closing and achieving a victory 
against iron-clad ships of the line. 
For instance, if a martello tower 
were built on Plymouth breakwater, 
fixed and invulnerable, what pros- 
pect would the finest of our fust 
frigates have of capturing it, if she 
rushed round and round it, or at it, 
for any given number of minutes 
that we may suppose her to remain 
under its telling fire? ‘Oh! but 
we board and carry it, sword in 
hand.” Yes, provided you reach it 
before you are in flames or blown 
up; and even then, let those who 
talk of boarding a vessel or fort, 
before it is beaten or surprised, 
take the trouble to inspect the 
model of Captain Coles’s proposed 
ship, and they will be wiser upon 
that score. Boarding the Gloire 
before she was beaten by artillery 
practice would be very like our 
attempt of the 18th June 1855 to 
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board the Redan. Boarders would 
find themselves on an open deck, 
swept by a storm of bullets from a 
shell-proof redoubt, which has very 
properly been constructed upon her 
upper deck. Apologising for this 
digression, which we have been led 
into to meet one of the many ill- 
digested assertions against armour- 
clad vessels, we return to our offen- 
sive sea-going fleet. 

The heavy sea-going frigate should 
be modifications of the Warrior class, 
the power of keeping the sea not 
being entirely sacrificed to enormous 
speed, Their armour need not be 
as heavy as that upon the new ships 
of the line, and the citadel might be, 
for the present, confined to the cen- 
tre of the vessel, so as to insure good 
sea-going qualities, combined with 
the power of keeping at sea. All 
our corvettes, despatch-vessels, and 
gunboats capable of fighting their 
guns on the ocean should have 
their weight of armament, spars, 
and gear so reduced as to bear 
a coat of inch-iron, and be thus 
rendered shell and hot-shot proof. 
We are aware that experimental- 
ists are prepared to dispute the 
policy of this measure by the 
assertion, that a vessel thus coated 
with iron is not invulnerable to 
ordinary shot at close quarters, and 
that every shot passing through the 
side of iron-coated vessels breaks 
into fragments, and becomes as 
langrage—more fatal to the gun- 
crews than ordinary shell. We 
reply that we would prefer a 
quantity of cold iron occasionally 
flying amongst our men to the 
explosion of shell between decks or 
in the side, to the risk of blowing 
up magazines, or to that of having 
our vessel set on fire by Martin’s 





* Sir Howard Douglas, with much faith in wood, seems to think our 50-gun 


frigates could contend with the new 


French iron-plated ones. But, poetry 


apart, how a wooden Mersey is ever to close an iron-clad Gloire, their speed 
being equal, is a question which no seaman can resolve. And even supposing 
the Gloire generously allowed the Mersey to come within the 400 yards at which 
the Mersey’s guns would tell on the Gloire’s armour, the Mersey could only fire 
solid cold shot through that armour, whilst she would be as vulnerable as a wicker 
basket to every shell, hot shot, and combustible hurled from her enemy's rifled 
cannon. Can any one doubt the fatal issue of such a combat, unless he question 
the valour of the enemy? 
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molten iron. In the next place, we 
would construct for our sea-going 
fleet a particular class of very fast 
advice-boats, improvements upon 
the Banshee and Caradoc. They 
should mount a solitary rifled cannon, 
show very little hull above water, 
and only carry fore-and-aft sails. 
These would be the scouts of our 
sea-going fleet, and their size and 
capacity should be such that, with- 
out reference to their fighting quali- 
ties, they might in a stretch go di- 
rect to America or Constantinople. 
By them, a naval commander-in- 
chief will be able to give or obtain 
rapid information of an enemy’s 
movements, without breaking down 
his fleet in  will-o’-wisp chases. 
Rapid information is now more than 
ever essential to success in naval 
warfare, and he will win in future 
wars who is first aware of a false 
mapceuvre on the part of his ad- 
versary. Possessing, as we do, mag- 
nificent fleets of fast merchant 
steamers, it might, be suggested 
that they could be profitably em- 
ployed, instead of such advice-boats. 
We demor to this, because we know 
that during the Crimean war all 
our merchant steamers were requir- 
ed for other service, and that, as 
it was, the communication between 
Britain and her colonies was incon- 
veniently interfered with by vessels 
being taken up by our Government. 
In the event of a war with France, 
or against European powers allied 
ugainst us, the demand for mer- 
chant steamers to support our fleets 
or armies abroad would be still 
greater than in 1854-55; whilst it 
would be perfectly suicidal to send 
abroad the whole of a mercantile 
steam-fleet so necessary for the de- 
fence of the mother-country. More- 
over, we hold that vessels expressly 
constructed for especial service will 
always execute that service best, 
und assuredly “the eyes” of a fleet 
will in the next war, be as import- 
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ant an element of the British Navy 
as the “arms” and “legs” repre 
sented by the’ liners and frigates, 
Let it be borne in mind, that the 
remodelling of our sea-going fleet 
does not necessarily entail a fright. 
ful expenditure of pnablic money, 
We possess, for the present, vessels 
which will cut down and adapt 
themselves to all Qpt the last pro. 
posed class; and, if advisable, some 
of the dear wooden line-o’-battle 
ships may be preserved as curiosi- 
ties in time of peace, or, in the event 
of a war, be offered to volunteer 
crews, of those who still have faith 
in such solemn shams. At the same 
time, build no more hulls of wood 
for line-of-battle or frigate work. 

We now turn to the defensive 
fleet, and it is high time we did 
so, for soldiers and_ sailors have 
very recently been startled by a 
pamphlet* by a naval officer, which 
shows, upon incontrovertible data, 
that the elaborate Report of the 
Commissioners for the Defence of 
the United Kingdom, laid before 
the Houses of Parliament last year, 
dissolves into thin air before the 
novel appliances of naval warfare 
developed by the genius of the Em- 
peror of the French. The Gloire may 
be said to have steamed through our 
Coast Defences. They as yet only 
exist on paper, but we have already 
paid the first instalment of fourteen 
millions sterling, which they are to 
cost.t Our naval officer places 
before us the chart annexed to the 
Report of that Commission, with 
all the proposed fortifications by 
which the dockyard and arsenal 
of Portsmouth are to be secured 
from a hostile attack by a fleet 
carrying rifled cannon, And then, 
drawing a few lines, he proves, 
in spite of all the bricks, granite, and 
guns piled at a cost of £2,400,000 
sterling upon the shoals about 
Spithead, that an enemy’s fleet 
might steer on a straight given 


* Our National Defences. By Captain Cowper P. Cons, R. N. Mitchell, 
Charing Cross. 

+ The estimate is £11,850,000 for the coast alone; and the central depot, with con- 
necting lines of railroad and electric telegraph, will cost at least £2,15v,000 more. 
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course into that Spithead anchorage, 
and never pass within 1000 yards 
of any of the new fortifications. 
Remember, no one says that an 
jron-clad ship can be injured at 
a greater distance than 500 yards 
by even rifled cannon ; and when 
arrived at Spithead, that that 
enemy’s fleet will be 1900 yards, 
or more than a mile, from any 
fortification, and at the same time 
all Portsmouth lies within a radius 
of 8000 yards from the enemy. 
What the enemy could then do is 
well told by the Commissioners in 
their Report. “We have received 
evidence from high authorities, and 
we are ourselves persuaded of the 
fact, that a mass of buildings occu- 
pying such an area (551,760 yards), 
and containing such combustible 
materials as abound in Portsmouth 
dockyard, can be set fire to, and al- 
most entirely destroyed, by rifled 
ordnance at a distance of 8000 
yards.” Nothing can be more con- 
clusive ; for to that very range Cap- 
tain Coles shows a hostile mail-clad 
fleet, armed with rifled cannon, can 
reach with impunity, unless they 
be met by vessels of a similar cha- 
racter and equally well armed, and 
then the forts would be perfectly 
superfluous, because they would give 
no support to the British fleet, in 
consequence of being beyond effi- 
cient range, and they would stand 
merely to fulfil the friendly office of 
warning the foe off the shoals: We 
know that some engineers have al- 
ready put forth, as remedies for 
these defects, the following pro- 
posals and statements,—That. the 
number of forts should be increased. 
We reply, Then your original plan 
must be utterly defective; and, in 
the words of Captain Coles, ‘If 
these supplementary forts (five in 
number) are already proposed before 
the others are commenced, how many 
more will be found necessary before 
the arrangement is completed ?” 

Then “mortars from the new 


works would sink the enemy under 


a vertical fire.’ We don’t believe 
they would: ships with inclined 
sides, and guns in cupolas moving 
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slowly, would disconcert the best 
mortar practice; and if vertical fire 
is so fatal, we should like to know 
why, under that “hellish fire” to 
which Sveaborg was subjected, no 
bombs sank the Russian  three- 
decker which lay across the har- 
bour’s mouth. The fact is, vertical 
fire is all very well against large 
areas and fixed objects—it does not 
answer against movable ships of 
wood, much less bomb-proof ones. 
The Commissioners acknowledge as 
much in their report. “ We con- 
struct lofty fortresses, and fire down 
upon your decks,” urges a gentle 
warrior, well-up in Howard Doug- 
las’s valuable work, “ and so outflank 
the vertical armour of your side.” 
Ingenious, clever, but not sound 
argument, we say. A sailor, if he 
had vertical armour on his ship, 
would take good care to engage at 
such a distance that you should not 
enfilade his decks. For _ instance, 
a@ gun would require to be higher 
than the top of St. Panl's to enfilade 
the decks of the Gloire, as” she 
steamed between the forts on. the 
Warner and Horse-Tail into Spit- 
head. The loftier your fortresses, 
the easier for the iron ship to 
assail them. If you go inland and 
try to get away from breaching 
range, you mast go still higher to-. 
wards the clouds; and if you come 
to the edge of deep water, we will 
close with your forts at once, and 
see whether, at a distance of sixty 
feet from your walls, you can de- 
press any gun upon us to an angle 
of 58 degrees, Besides, why should 
we fight you with vertical armour 
when inclined armour is fdund to 
be so much better? And you will 
find—oh! credulous believer in such 
a mode of enfilading a ship’s decks— 
that if you place the ship and fort 
upon paper, and, according to scale, 
work out the height. and distance 
necessary for a gun to be placed so 
as to project a shot against an in- 
clined plane, such as that proposed 
for the armour of a warship by 
Mr. Jones or Captain Coles, the 
depression of that gun would have 
to be greater than any gun was 
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ever fired at either on shore or 
afloat—namely, 58 degrees of de- 
pression below the horizontal * 

This expose of the fallacies. in- 
volved in an attempt to transfer 
the defence of Britain to fixed bat- 
teries instead of movable ones— 
forts instead of ships—might, if 
it were advisable, be equally well 
done for all our other arsenals and 
commercial ports. We refrain from 
doing so; but at the same time 
earnestly beg our countrymen to 
believe that neither in forts of brick 
or stone, por in the impediments 
offered by shoals or reefs, will there 
be any eecurity against a steam 
iron-clad flotilla, provided there be 
a channel of deep water, however 
intricate. There is but one real 
defence for this empire—though 
God forbid we should be reduced to 
defensive measures—when an ene- 
my really assails us ; and that defence 
is to-day what it was in the days of 
Elizabeth of glorious memory—it 
is to-day what it was when George 
the Third and William Pitt tamed 
the pride of the Gaul and laughed 
at banded Europe. The waters 
which roll around our shores must 
be our battlefield. There was for 
a short time, we own, a crisis when 
the rapid development of artillery 
and steam versus the wooden war- 
ship, gave just ground for alarm for 
the safety and supremacy of a na- 
tion whose march was on the ocean. 
That crisis is past. No longer need 
fleets mounting a thousand guns, 
and manned by many thousand 
men, be kept at bay by a few forts, 
behind which the disturbers of 
peace or liberty may collect their 
armadas. We can, with the new 
engines of naval warfare, crush the 
brood in their own nests; and if 
that fortone which has so often 
crowned the efforts of our fleets 
should, at the outset of another war, 
humble us by the defeat of our of- 
fensive’ fleet, let the enemy be met, 


* Captain Coles has favoured us with 
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when he attempts to follow up his 
suucess, by a defensive naval force 
—one capable of rapid concentration 
—one against the action of which 
no strategical skill or calculation 
of the enemy can be prepared— 
one of which no foreigner can say, 
as we heard a gallant officer ob. 
serve of our proposed fortifications 
on the Isle of Wight and Ports 
month: “ We should not burt thoge 
pretty forts, and brave boys in them ; 
they might burn their powder, 
whilst we shelled Portsmouth into 
flames, and polished off any wooden 
ships you might have in the Solent, 
Spithead, or Southampton ; but it 
would not be chivalrous to injure 
those who were not hurting us, 
You know, mon cher, we never kill 
an enemy’s sentries, and those forts 
just represent such a military idea, 
Mais comme ils sont chers, et ne 
croyez-vous pas qa’il soit mieux 
de construire des phares au lieu des 
forts? Néanmoins vous avez des 
fonds, et c’est vos compatriots qui 
sait bien le depenser en gentleman,” 
There isa good deal of trath in our 
friend’s persiflage; but we would 
suggest that, in this matter of de- 
fence, we waive the taste for extra- 
vagance, and study the warlike re- 
quirements. Give us, in short, a 
number of iron-clad vessels for the 
defence of our coasts and narrow 
seas. Let them be capable of 
going as far as Brest or Cherbourg 
on the one hand, and Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, or Copenhagen on the 
other. Such a force would give 
more confidence to this country 
generally than if the whole south 
coast of England was bristling with 
batteries; whilst abroad, in our co- 
lonies, they would be far superior to 
any land fortifications, and far less 
expensive. Such a defensive flotilla 
would happily absorb vessels now 
rotting in the creeks of Portsmouth 
and Plymouth; and the conversion 
of that mass of useless material into 





a diagram, showing that against his in- 


clined armour or that of Mr. Jones an enemy’s gun, whether 120 feet above water- 
level or 30 feet, would still require 58 degrees depression to strike the side at right 
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an effective force, available for every 
part of our coasts, need not cost half 
the sum it is proposed to spend in 
the fortifications of ten specified 
points. A distinguished officer of 
our Royal Marine Artillery,* and 
whose service is of recent date, has 
pointed out very concisely the ele- 
ments necessary for such a flotilla. 
Good speed, light draught, stability 
of gun-platform, and great handi- 
ness, are the first essentials. Stow- 
age of provisions, stores, and water, 
or coal, except for short voyages, are 
secondary considerations. The Na- 
val Committee, in their Report to 
the Commissioners, describe such a 
class of vessel. We repeated their 
representation in our December 
number. ‘Twenty-five such batteries, 
mounting twenty rifled guns each, 
and commanding a speed of ten or 
twelve knots per hour, would be saffi- 
cient ; and, in addition to these ves- 
sels, we ought to have a hundred 
small craft, composed of gun and 
mortar boats, clad -in  shell-proof 
armour, and a shot-proof fighting 
bulwark amidships — a modification 
of the cupola. The French have 
already many iron gunboats: we 
do not possess a single specimen. 
This defensive flotilla could be dis- 
tributed at particular strategical 
points of our coast— the gunboats 
in every creek and cove, so as 
to give their commanders that 
thorough local knowledge which is 
everything in steam warfare, and our 
present coastguard officers would 
command them. Able seamen are 
not required for the guns’ crews. 
Our naval volunteer force easily fur- 
nishes all the helmsmen and sailor- 
element necessary, and the guns 
could be manned by artillery of the 
line or militia. Indeed, why should 
we not have regiments of maritime 
militia, as Colonel Alexander yery 
justly suggests? We will be bound 
to say that our marine artillery 
officers will far more readily make 
seamen gunners of Yorkshire or 
Devonshire ploughboys than they 
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will convert them into smart sol- 
diers of the line; and anybody who 
has taken the trouble to study the 
tastes of our seaboard population 
will know that all their prejudices 
against men-of-war consist in a fear 
lest, if they take naval employ, they 
may at any moment be dragged out 
to foreign parts, and that fear would 
be at an end when they saw the 
vessels in which they were expected 
to defend their homes. To render 
the proposed flotilla perfectly effee- 
tive, the establishment of a system 
of electric telegraph stations along 
our coasts is most essential; and we 
rejoice to hear that steps upon that 
head have recently been taken by 
our Government. At these stations 
there must be a means of communi- 
cation by signal flags with vessels 
cruising at sea, in order that intelli- 
gence may be imparted without such 
cruisers coming into port. Then, 
with our volunteer riflemen and our 
vast fleet of mercantile steamers, we 
should indeed be ready for all even- 
tualities. A combined action of our 
defensive and offensive fleets would, 
still more effectually than in great 
Drake’s day, “singe the King of 
Spain’s beard,” by an assault on 
Cherbourg or Flashing; and if, 
whilst our sea-fleet was away, 
another and more formidable ar- 
mada reached our narrow seas, 
directed by one who combines the 
subtlety of a Philip with the mili- 
tary genius of a Parma, we should 
still be prepared to follow and fight 
him—let England, Ireland, or Scot- 
land be his object—* plucking their 
feathers, little by little’ — repeating 
the tactics of those glorious sea- 
men who, under Howard, Seymour, 
Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, 
leapt to struggle with the foe 
on our native element, taught 
Europe a lesson which lasted two 
hundred years, and boasted with 
truth, that a hostile host, intended 
for the humiliation of the proud 
islanders, “did not even burn one 
sheep-cote in this land.” 








* The Command of the Channel, and 


the Safety of our Shores. By Lieut-Col. 
ALEXANDER, C.B. Bradbury & Evans, London. 
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CHAPTER XLIV.—THE STRONG MAN BOWED DOWN. 


Mr. Ewins received the intima- 
tion of his reprieve with great joy, 
which, however, was somewhat 
diminished, when he came to under- 
stand that confession to a magis- 
trate could alone insure his safety. 
Accustomed to traverse the paths 
of that debatable ground which 
separates the realms of honesty and 
swindling, he had a strong anti- 
pathy toe legal functionaries of every 
kind; and, considering that his re- 
velations, even when Jleniently con- 
strued, were not likely to reflect 
much credit on his character, it was 
perhaps natural that he should dis- 
play some symptoms of reluctance. 
However, there was nothing for it 
but submission; and he gave me 
his solemn word that he would 
speak with perfect candour, or at 
least with as near an approach to 
it as the infirmities of human na- 
ture would allow. It was arranged, 
moreover, that he should confine 
himself simply to the details of the 
scrip transaction, omitting all men- 
tion of Littlewoo, or the fraudulent 
arts that had been used for obtain- 
ing information as to the decisions 
of the Board of Trade. 

I was also able in some measure 
to relieve the anxiety of Mr. Shear- 
away, by the assurance that ere 
long the myrmidons of the law 
would be hot upon the traces of 
Speedwell, after whose apprehen- 
sion it would be comparatively easy 
to bring Littlewoo to a proper sense 
of his folly, and induce him to 
return to his father’s roof. Bat I 
had now to undertake a much more 
difficult task, for the performance 
of which great tact and forbearance 
were required. 

Although I was in possession of 
9? clue by following which the 


whole mystery could be discovered, 
I had no direct personal interest — 
at least none which I could openly 
avow—in forwarding the investiga- 
tion. I was not authorised in any 
way to act for Mr. Beaton — nay, 
considering the terms upon which 
that gentleman and I had parted, 
any voluntary interference on my 
art with a matter so nearly affect- 
ing his character, could not be 
otherwise than offensive. Therefore, 
I had arrived at the conclusion that 
it was my duty, under the circam- 
stances, to seek another interview. 
with Mr. Beaton, even at the risk 
of exposing myself to further con- 
tumcly and insclt. 

His mansion had already some- 
thing of a melancholy and deserted 
look. No eager throng was at the 
door; most of the window - blinds 
were drawn down, and a sepulchral 
silence now reigned where the bum 
and bustle of active commerce had 
been so rife. The tall Swiss-like 
porter no longer occupied the chair 
in the hall, which had been taken 
possession of by a dirty, slovenly 
individual — just that kind of Cer- 
berus whom you would expect to ~ 
find on duty at a spunging - house. 
Ose or two other fellows Of the 
same stamp were lounging in the 
lobby, and, from their appearance 
and free-and-easy deportment, it 
was quite obvious that some ex- 
ceedingly vigilant creditor, despair- 
ing .of Mr. Beaton’s ultimate sol- 
vency, had pnt an execution into 
the house. From these gentlemen 
it was of course hopeless to expect 
any information; but, in answer to 
my repeated summons, a grave, re- 
spectable-looking man, whom I took 
to be Mr. Beaton’s groom of the 
chambers, appeared, and gave me 
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to understand that an _ interview 
with his master was impossible. 

‘Mr, Beaton,” he said, “ was ill— 
in great distress — quite unable to 
attend to business, and had given 
strict orders that he was on no ac- 
count to be disturbed.” 

“TI have no wish, my friend,” 
said I, “to be importunate; but 
suffer me to have a minute’s con- 
versation with you apart, out of the 
hearing of these men, and I do not 
despair of convincing you that it is 
absolutely necessary that I should 
see Mr. Beaton.” 

‘The man shook his head doubt- 
fally, but ushered me into a small 
parlour, the door of which he care- 
fully closed. ‘ 

“Sir”” said he, “1 do not know 
who you are, but, being a gentle- 
man, you would not, I am sure, in- 
trade at a time of such sorrow. It 
is no secret now, for the newspapers 
are full of it, that Mr, Beaton has 
sustained great losses. His estab- 
lishment is already for the most 
part broken up, and you will no 
doubt understand why these men 
are stationed in the hall. 
if you come upon business, I can 
assure you that Mr. Beaton is, for 
the present, quite unfit to attend to 
anything of the sort. I have been 
in his service for more than eight 
years, but I never saw him in such 
@ distressing state as he is in just 
now. I do not think he has closed 
his eyes for the last two nights, and 
it is quite heart- breaking to hear 
him moaning and muttering in his 
room.” 

“But, my friend,” said I, “ sup- 
pose I come fur the purpose and 
with the power of giving him relief, 
or, at any rate, of telling him that 
which will free him from the sorest 
anxiety ?” 

“I do not see how that can be, 
sir. What he feels, more than the 
loss of fortune, are the cruel reports 
that have been circulated reflecting 
on his character, and which are 
broadly hinted at in some of the 
papers,” 

“It is precisely on, that account 
I am here. I have the means of 
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enabling him to refute those calum- 
nies, and to expose a vile conspir- 
acy of which he has been made 
the victim. But, in order to do s0, 
I must see and confer with Mr. 
Beaton.” 

“Well, sir, if you will give me 
your name, [ shall do my best to 
persuade him to see you.” - 

“That is precisely what I cannot 
do,” I replied. “I am known to 
Mr. Beaton; but if I were to send 
up my name without an explanation, I 
am almost certain that he would 
refuse to receive] me.” 

The servant was evidently per- 
plexed. 

“I have positive orders,” said 
he, “to admit no one ; avd I would 
not for the world be less attentive 
to my master’s wishes now than in 
his most prosperous days. Bat 
your business, as you have stated 
it, sir, seems to be so important, 
that I should perhaps do wrong if 
I were to adhere strictly to his or- 
der. Therefore I shall at least make 
him aware that a stranger is most 
anxious for an interview.” 

He left the room, and presently 
returned. 

“TI don’t know what to make of 
it, sir,’ he said. “I am not sure 
whether Mr, Beaton quite compre- 
hended what I said, for he uttered 
no word, but simply waved his hand. 
I cannot tell whether he meant that ° 
as a sign of refusal or not; but, on 
the whole, I think I may venture 
to show you into his room. You 
must, however, be very distinct as 
well as short in your explanations, 
for I cannot help fearing that these 
calamities have somewhat affected 
his mind.” 

I entered the library without any 
announcement. ‘There, at the table, 
his head resting on his hand, sat 
Mr. Beaton — not proud, vigorous, 
impalsive, and passionate, as at our 
former interview, bat wan, listless, 
dejected, and apparently uncon- 
scious of my presence. He did in- 
deed look up when he heard me 
enter, but there was no recognition 
in his eye, which presently began 
to wander, and he relapsed into his 
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former attitude. The strong man 
was bowed down. A ten-years’ pri- 
soner in the dungeons of the Bastille 
could not have worn a more melan- 
choly aspect. 

I addressed him by name; but 
he did not seem at first to recognise 
me. However, when I told him 
who I was, a sudden consciousness 
seemed to flash across him. He 
started and shrank, as if he had re- 
ceived a galvanic, shock: he drew 
his hand across his forehead, and 
the light returned to his eye. 

“ Sinclair — Norman Sinclair ?” 
said he. “Wretched boy! what 
devil has brought you here? Come 
you to exult over my ruin? — to 
gloat on the humiliation of the 
broken merchant? Hold— not a 
word! I see by your face that you 
‘are about to say you pity me. Dure 
not for your life—as you hope for 
salvation — say that to me! I am 
not mad yet, though the blood is 
seething in my brain; but your 
ity — yours — would make me more 
rantic than the veriest wretch that 
tosses his straw in Bedlam! Be- 
ware! madness has gifts of its own. 
If it robs a man of reason and 
awakes within him the ferocity of 
a beast, it endows him with the 
strength of a giant !” 

“You quite misunderstand my 
purpose, Mr. Beaton,” I replied. 
“Let what has passed between us 
be altogether forgotten. I come to 
you as | would come to an absolute 
stranger, bearing certain _ intelli- 
gence of the utmost moment, which, 
I pray, in justice to yourself, you 
will allow me to disclose.” 

“Oho! you have made a disco- 
very, have you? Perhaps you have 
ascertained that I have been cheated 
by some of the hundred scoundrels 
in whom I was idiot enough to 
place confidence ; and you think to 
gain credit for magnanimity by 
exposing the thefts of a petty 
rogue? What care I for their miser- 
able larcenies? Let them go, and 
swindle elsewhere in a world that 
is made up of swindling! I have 
had enough of it. Fortune is gone ; 
position is gone; and—O my God, 
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that I should live. to say it!—_m 
reputation is gone also! Boy — 
bear you no love! You bearded 
me when my power was great — 
and in that perhaps yeu were wise 
—but I have not forgotten how 
you thwarted me! In prosperity 
I never would have forgiven what 
I held to be an insult — adversity 
makes me prouder still. I. will take 
nothing from your hands. Leave 
me, sir! Your presence here is but 
an additional torment.” 

“No, Mr. Beaton,” said I, “I 
shall not leave you until you have 
heard what I have to say. Both of 
us have Scottish kindred blood, and 
I hold, by the tradition of my coun- 
try, that nothing can obliterate that 
tie. It is no petty larceny that I 
have discovered, but the actual 
fraud, forgery, and deep-laid scheme 
of villany that has led to such dis- 
astrous results. To you I wish to 
make the disclosure, leaving the 
action entirely in your power.” 

“Why, this is better and better!’ 
cried Mr. Beaton. “ It is not enough 
that I have been duped, cozened, 
betrayed, but you must needs come 
to enlighten me as to the manner of 
it, and explain the juggling tricks 
by which my fortune has been con- 
jared away! But you know, you 
can know, nothing —absolutely no- 
thing! That hound Dobigging, 
whom I took from a garret to be my 
confidential agent, has sold me, and 
has fied. I care not whither he 
has gone. Let the deep swallow 
him up—let him perish in a stab- 
ber's brawl—let him haunt with the 


Mormons or join the Latter-Day 
Saints—what is his destiny to me? 
Heaven help me! I am too broken- 
hearted even to wish for vengeance!” 

“It is true,’ I said, “that Dobig- 
ging has fled. But there is another, 
his accomplice, still within reach, . 


against whom there is damning 
proof. He can be convicted, and 
his conviction will at once clear 
your reputation. O sir! do not 
wrong me—do not wrong yourself— 
80 far as to suppose that any meaner 
or baser motive than a sincere wish 
to serve you has impelled me to 
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intrude upon your privacy. I know 
that I offended you once, because I 
chose to act according to my own 
judgment, and you now almost ad- 
mit that I was right in doing so. 
If my language was too bold or 
my manner too peremptory, surely 
these are faults which may be easily 
forgiven. Can you think that one 


who may unwittingly have failed in 
respect when he was poor and you 
were prosperous, would now come 
that you 


before you, entreating 
would listen to his story ?” 

Mr. Beaton regarded me wistfully 
for more than a minute without 
speaking, and then said— 

“My brain is so perplexed that I 
cannot fathom motives. I don’t 
understand you, young gentleman. 
The men whose fortunes I have 
made forsake and malign me; 
and you, whose fortune I nearly 
marred—though, God knows, with- 
out any ill intention—force yourself 
upon me, and say that you are will- 
ing and able to vindicate my honour. 
Come now—be candid! you must 
see some advantage to be derived 
from this. Friends, in the ordinary 
aceeptation of the term, are always 
willing to oblige, until they are 
asked to strain friendship to that 
point that may compromise their 
credit or their purse. At one time 
I had friends upon whom I might 
rely; but it is the curse of the spe- 
culator, when he ventures upon 
dangerous ground, that he must 
thenceforth walk alone. His only 
followers are parasites, who desert 
the staggering man. And what are 
you? Kinsman, in some sort, you 
are; but you owe me no gratitude 
—have no good offices to thank me 
for. What am I to make of this ?” 

“You ask me for my motive,” Mr. 
Beaton,” I replied. “Is not duty a 
sufficient answer? If I know of a 
deed of villany by which an inno- 
cent man has been wronged, am I 
not bound by duty to disclose it to 
him, even though he were an utter 
stranger? But let that pass, for 
time is very precious. Of the value 
of my information you may form a 
clear estimate when I tell you that 
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I know the party by whom the seri 
was forged and uttered, and that 
have evidence to substantiate the 
accusation.” 

“And the man whom you suspect 
or accuse is still within the reach of 
justice ?” 

“He is—at least I have every 
reason to believe so. He considers 
himself safe from detection, for his. 
plot was most cunningly contrived. 
But it will be necessary to act im- 
mediately; for, if he should once 
take the alarm, it may be difficult 
to have him apprehended; and, 
without a public trial, the particu- 
lars of the forgery cannot be ascer- 
tained.” 

“Not ascertained!’ cried Mr. 
Beaton, almost savagely. ‘‘ Let the 
liability fall on whom it may, if I— 
Richard Beaton—swear in the face 
of God and man that I never signed 
such documents, who will dare, 
fallen as I ‘am from fortune, to dis- 
believe it ?” 

“ Alas!” said I; “you do not yet 
comprehend the full infamy of the 
transaction. The forgery lay in the 
engraved body of your documents— 
the signature was your own!” 

Beaton rose from his seat, reeled, 
and fell back heavily. I rashed to 
his assistance, and was about to 
give the alarm, when he caught hold 
of me convulsively, and said, in a 
choking tone— 

“Stop, stop, boy !—don’t—don’t 
ring the bell!—I shan’t have a, fit 
now, if I can help it. Give me 
water—there!—now throw the win- 
dow open! There is a sound in my 
ears like the surge of ag angry sea! 
Keep quiet. I shall be better soon. 
You don’t know me—I am subject 
to these attacks. Open that drawer, 
please—you'll find a phial—give 
me thirty drops in water—thirty, 
observe, not more! There is a meu- 
sure beside it. Thanks! That, un- 
less the doctors lie, will bring down 
my pulse. Now leave me for half 
ap hour—not a word about this to 
my servant—and then come back. 
I shall be able to speak to you then.” 

I obeyed; but, notwithstanding 
his injunction, I could not help ask- 
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ing Barker, the valet, whether his 
master had recently taken medical 
advice ? 

“Not very lately, sir, though I 
am sure he needs it, for one day 
about a month ago, hearing a noise, 
I made bold to enter the library, 
and found master in a fit. Of course 
I sent for the doctor instantly, but 
he wouldn’t bleed him—they never 
do bleed nowadays, which I think is 
rather queer, for when I was a boy 
they used to bleed us every spring. 
So he gave him scme stuff in a small 
bottle, not bigger than my thumb, 
of which he takes rather less than 
might do for the drink of a wren. It 
does not stand to reason, sir, that that 
can do a man any good. But master 
never could abide the doctors.” 

“And Miss Beaton, my friend— 
where is she, and how does she bear 
this trial ?” 


“Like an angel, sir. She seems 


to think of nothing but master’s 
distress; and would fain either be 
with him, or coax him out of that 
gloomy room, where there is so much 


to make him sad; but he won't lis- 
ten to her; indeed he has only seen 
ber once since the crash came. I 
am sure I wish he would move about 
“ the house a little, were it only for 
the dear young lady’s sake; for Mrs. 
Walton is in a terrible taking, and 
vows that she has been ruined by 
her friends, though I don’t see how 
that can be, unless she has found a 
fortune since she catme to this house. 
t’s a hard thing, when grief comes, to 
be set upon by an angered woman.” 

Poor Barker, though at other times 
the most discreet of servants, was 
evidently under the influence of that 
contagious sympathy which brooks 
no control; and would, I doubt not, 
have proceeded to favour me with a 
fuller account of the proceedings of 
Mrs. Walton, had I not deemed it 
right to waive all further discourse, 
apd return to the library. 

I found Mr. Beaton to all appear- 
ance much hetfer—indeed wonder- 
fully composed; and his manner 
towards me was quite altered, 

“Sit down, Mr. Sinclair,” he said, 
“and let me say a few words before 
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we attend to this woeful business, 
Your visit, sir, has done me some 
good. When you came into thig 
room, I was—I shall not shrink 
from owning it—driven to the very 
brink of despair, I have heard that 
over men in such a state the tempter 
has ao awful power; and now I 
know that it is so, for I felt as if 
goaded on by an irresistible impulse 
to try the coward’s remedy, and hide 
the disgrace of the bankrupt within 
the grave of the suicide. Do not, 
however, suppose that mere mis- 
fortune, or even the treachery of 
those whom I had trusted, would 
have made me act so vilely. What 
nearly drove me mad was the thought 
—nay, the certainty—that the men 
with whom I had been associating 
as equals—my political friends— 
they who were wont to come to me 
for advice, and fawn upon me for 
favours—would henceforth regard 
me with contempt and scérn! Ay, 
and it was no fancy! Once, and 
but once, before I knew the worst, 
but not before rumour had been 
busy with my name, I went down 
to the House, thinking that my ap- 
pearance there might at all events 
tend to silence calumny. By hea- 
ven, sir, I was already an attainted 
mau! I heard my name mentioned 
among groups in the lobby, who 
broke up and dispersed as I ap- 
proached. I essayed to speak to a 
minister of the crown; he was 
busy, and could not attend to me 
now! ‘That pompous owl, Sir Geor, 

Smoothly, who the day before would 
have caught me by both hands 
and poured forth his dull inanities, 
now measured his sense of the dis- 
tance between us by a bow as stiff 
and ceremonious as that with which 
he would have dismissed an impor- 
tunate deputation. Some few hearty 
old fellows, but they were not of 
our set, nodded to me, and spoke 
kindly ; but what galled me most of 
all was the exorbitant affection and 
interest exhibited in wy bebalf by 
the Treasury Whip, who, taking me 
aside, implored me to tell bim in 
what possible way he could be of 
service to me! I could not answer 


/ 
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at the moment as I should have 
done, for my voice failed me for 
anger, which was not diminished 
when he whispered confidentially 
in my ear that he hopéd I would 
give him due intimation when I 
should apply for the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds! ‘I'he full sense of my degra- 
dation flashed upon me. I left the 
House, never to enter it again. 

“Then came the domestic torture 
—clamorous creditors — an execu- 
tion—and, worst of all to endure, 
the cold-blooded taunts of a selfish 
woman, who, profiting by my pros- 
perity, regarded my downfall only 
as it affected herself, and dwelt upon 
itas a heinous wrong. But enough 
of this! I am becoming garrulous 
—asure token that my mind is 
giving way. 

“Bot it shall not fail me yet! 
My honour must be cleared before 
I lapse into the state of the hope- 
less babbling idiot. You say that 
you have the means of showing me 
how to accomplish that. Do so; 


and you will render me a service 
immeasurably greater than I ever 


received from man. But, I warn 
you, look not for gratitude from 
me. The woodman, who took the 
frozen serpent into his bosom, and 
warmed it till it could use its fangs, 
was taught at last the true value of 
that vaunted commodity; nor was 
his lesson a more cruel one than 
mine! That word shall never more 
pass my lips in the way of profes- 
sion, nor shall it again beguile my 
ear. Knowing this,do you still ad- 
here to your offer ?” 

“Ido.” 

“ Reflect that you are holding out 
your hand to a drowning man! If 
youare not confident in your own 
strength, his clutch may be a fatal 
one. Pause ere you decide. There 
‘ must be no paltering here—no vain 
conceits of boyish chivalry! If you 
undertake the responsibility of clear- 
ing my fame, and yet fail in doing 
80— young man, the curse of a 
broken heart will haunt you to your 
grave !”” 

“Mr. Beaton,” I replied, not un- 
awed by the solemnity of his words, 
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“the issne of all things depends 
upon a higher will than ours, and 
it would be rash presumption to 
deny the possibility of failure. But 
I have not undertaken this matter 
lightly. My conviction is that 1 
can furnish you with the means of 
exposing a base conspiracy, and of 
vindicating your honour from any 
slanderous imputation. More [ 
cannot undertake. It will remain 
with you, after you have heard my 
story, to determine what course you 
should pursue.” 

“You offer fairly,” said Mr. Be: - 
ton, after a pause; “and more it 
would be unreasonable to expect. 
But you must make your communi- 
eation elsewhere. Ay, sir, the truth 
will out! This brain of mine is in 
such a whirl that I could not follow 
your statement. I must have rest 
—rest and sleep—ere I can devise 
anything. If nature will not come 
to my aid, art must do her office, 
and that I shall presently try. But 
you say this business will not brook 
delay. Well, then, I have yet one 
friend in whom I think I can pat 
some ‘trust. Honest, plain-spoken 
John Poins, whose warnings 1 have 
so often laughed to scorn, will, out 
of old regard, take some interest in 
my character. Go to him—say it 
was my wish—and tell him all. 
What he advises, that will I readily 
confirm; for I have lost faith in 
my own judgment, and must learn 
betimes to accommodate myself to 
my new character. Fool—ay, fool 
will be the word—if I escape being 
branded as a knave !” 

“ Nay, Mr. Beaton——” 

“Hush, my good lad! I think 
I know what you would say,. but 
let us have no more delusions now ! 
I believe you are honest, and wish 
me well. More I may say hereafter ; 
but farewell for the present. Bid 
my servant come to me—perhaps 
I may be able to sleep row.” 

“Oh!” I heard him murmar, as 
I left the room, “but for her sake, 
who must not think that her father 
was a dishonoured man, I would be 
content to sleep indeed, and never 
waken more |” 
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CHAPTER XLV.—AN UNEXPECTED CONFIDENCE. 


At the door, near which the ill- 
favoured Ieraelitish sentinel was 
still on duty, I encountered Mr. 
Lumley, who had called for the 
urpose of inquiring after the 
amily, and to leave his card. I 
owed that gentleman some apology 
for not having earlier availed my- 
self of his frank offer of hospitality, 
which he evidently meant to be the 
prelude to a more intimate acquaint- 
anceship; and I was glad to have 
an opportunity, after we left the 
house, of pleading my excuse on 
the ground of pressing avocations. 
Lumley, who of all men I ever 
knew, was the least touchy, merely 
laughed, and said— 

“I have seen so much of literary 
men, Mr. Sinclair, and am so well 
acquainted with their habits, that 
I never consider them as amenable 
to the laws of punctilio in minor 
matters. I will not quarrel with a 
man because he does not choose to 
cut up his forenoon by calling on 
me, or even because he won’t name a 
day for dining; but I am not 
philosopher enough to pardon the 
eccentricity which leaves me, in the 
capacity of a Lucullus, to the con- 
templation of a solitary banquet. 
I regard @ dinner-engagement as a 
thing almost sacred; but as you 
have given me no absolute pledge, 
I have as yet nothing to complain 
of. But a truce to apologies; the 
rather because, from meeting you 
here, I conclude that you dissent 
from the general opivion that mis- 
fortune is of itself sufficient to 
loosen the bonds of courtesy.” 

I replied that I had business with 
Mr. Beaton, which was the object of 
my recent call. 

“Ab, indeed!” said Lumley, 
“And is it fair to ask how he 
seems to bear his reverses ?” 

‘‘More quietly, on the whole, 
than I should ioe expected, Mr. 
Lumley. But the blow was a 
dreadful one to a man of his proud 
and imperious disposition.” 


“Doubtless. People of the Na- 
poleonic stamp, who have never 
known what contradiction is, can 
not look ruin in the face. They 
have so long denied Providence, 
that they consider themselves ar- 
biters of their own fate ; and when 
they find themselves inextricably 
fixed in the toils, they regard life 
itself as a chattel which they are 
entitled to throw away. That was 
the old pagan heroic notion; and 
it is not quite exploded yet. Brutus 
ran upon his sword—he knew no 
better. With us, God's chastise- 
ments for presumption are acknow- 
ledged by a dose of prussic acid, or 
the discharge of a trumpery pistol.” 

“TI trust and believe, Mr. Lumley, 
nothing of the kind is to be appre- 
hended here.” 

“Perhaps not. It is a matter of 
temperament, and question of inte- 
rest and affection. Then you have 
not seen Miss Beaton ?” 

“T have not. To tell the truth, 
I have not been on visiting terms 
with the family.” 

“And yet you are a relation! 
That seems strange.” 

‘‘It may be so. But I should 
imagine that Mr. Lumley must 
know many instances of mere kin- 
dred existing without intimacy.” 

“Nay, I have no desire to pene- 
trate into secrets. But it grieves 
me to think what the consequences 
of this reverse may be to Miss Bea- 
ton, So young, so beautiful, so 
gifted—so utterly unecathed by the 
frivolity and heartlessness of those 
with whom she has been compelled 
to mingle—what a fearful revelation 
is about to dawn upon her! Faces 
that she never yet saw excep 
wreathed in smiles, will now be 
averted ; hands that were eagerly 
held out for her acceptance will be 
withdrawn; the voice of. flattery 
will be hushed; and she, than 
whom the angels are not more in- 
nocent and blameless, will be made 
to suffer that penalty which the 
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world, often lenient to crime, in- 
exorably inflicts upon misfortune !”” 
The tone in which Lumley ut- 
tered these words clearly evinced 
the genuiness of his feéling,* but 
I did not hear him without experi- 
encing a certain strange emotion, 
Whence this warm and unusual in- 
terest towards Mary on the part of 
a man who had hitherto maintained 
the character of a casual acquaint- 
ance, openly disavowing the wish 
to cultivate a closer intimacy? It 
suited Mr. Lumley to represent him- 
self, half sportively, as a confirmed 
bachelor, whose attentions to the 
fair sex, though always marked by 
an air of chivalric courtesy, which 
became him exceedingly well, and 
was indeed part of his nature, were 
tu be construed simply as acts of 
general homage, without reference 
to apy one particular idol ; but the 
very frequency of that assertion 
was calculated to raise. doubts as 
to its siucerity. He was in the 
prime of life, eminently handsome, 
with a mind highly cultivated, and 
the most polished and winning 
manners. He was in possession of 
a large and unencumbered fortune, 
with the prospect, not very remote, 
of succeeding to a title; and he was 
universally regarded as one of the 
most agreeable and popular men of 
the day. That be had _ hitherto 
escaped matrimony was, I knew, 
considered almost as a marvel, so 
multitudinous bad been the silken 
soares that were set for him ; but 
he moved through them all with 
a superb and smiling indifference, 
very galling indeed to the experi- 
enced maternal huntresses, who 
were jastifiably provoked that so 
noble av apimal should still remain 
at large. But no one doubted that 
Lumley, if he so pleased, might 
muke easy conquest of the heart of 
apy woman; and many believed 
that his gay insouciance was feigned, 
and that one day or other, when he 
should discover an object worthy of 
his affections, he would enact the 
part of lover with an energy and 
devotion rarely manifested in these 
degenerate and unimpalsive times. 
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I own, therefore, that I felt a 
slight qualm of jealousy come over 
me, which was not diminished when 
Mr. Lumley proceeded as follows :— 

“Tf there is one thing more than 
another calculated to make a man 
loathe the organised hypocrisies 
that surround us, it is the sordid 
baseness of those fellows who, des- 
titute of gufficient wit or manliness 
to push their own fortunes, lie ia 
wait for heiresses. Compared with 
them, the led-captain and _parasiti- 
cal haunter of great houses —the 
satellite who is ready to drive, ride, 
buat, jest, drink, or play the buffoon, 
in return for his board and lodging 
—is truly a noble character. He, at 
all events, shows no false colours; 
the other is a pirate and a villain! 
To simulate ardent love, withont 
even the slightest glow of affection 
—to conceal the most frightful ra-, 
pacity under the guise of a gegerous 
disinterestedness — to profess virtues 
which they secretly despise, and to 
decry vices which they habitual 
practise — these are the tricks whic 
fortune-hunters use; and, stale 
though they be, they still command 
success, for woman is fond and cre- 
dulous, and the knave who knows 
how to touch her vanity can easily 
win possession of her heart. Never, 
in the course of my long experience 
of London society, have I known. a 
girl more beset by such suitors than 
Miss Beaton; and as the prize was 
supposed to be a great one, the 
effurts to win it were proportionally 
desperate. Now, out of all that 
crowd of professed adorers, how 
many, think you, would this day 
step forward to claim her hand? 
Not one! Nay, had an _ engage- 
ment been made, however solemn 
in its nature, the plighted honour 
would be violated without hesita- 
tion, remorse, or shame.” 

“Tf, however,” said I, “no such 
engagement exists, there can be no 
desertion. As for the defection of 
her admirers, if they be what you 
describe. them, Miss Beaton can 
have no cause to regret their with- 
drawal,” 

“You think so?’ said Lumley. 
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“ Well, that is a man’s view of the 
case, but I suspect women‘ are not 
quite so philosophical. The classic 
poets tell us that the gods were fond 
of incense, without caring much by 
whom it was offered, and that they 
became very angry*when their altars 
ceased to smoke. Something of the 
same feeling, I apprehend, belongs 
to women. Neglect is hand to bear. 
In Catholic countries that’ cause 
alone provides inmates for half the 
nunneries.” 

“They are, at all events, conve- 
nient receptacles for worn-out co- 
quettes,” was my reply. ‘“ But I 
must bid you good-day, Mr. Lum- 
ley—I am somewhat in haste.” 

“Nay, I can mend my pace, as 
our way seems to be the same. But 
you don’t seem to relish my talk ; 
and indeed no wonder, for I have 
-been descanting very generally upon 
the shbject of morals, which is al- 
ways idle and tedious. Now I, being 


a singular sort of person, and apt to 
say strange things at strange times, 
feel a strong impulse to tell you, 
that now, since the field is clear, 


and no possible misconception can 
exist as to my motives, I see no 
reason why I should not approach 
your fair cousin, and in all bumility 
pray her to enrich me by the ines- 
timable gift of her hand. 

“What! you, Mr. Lumley — yon ?” 

* Even so, Mr. Sinclair, of course 
I shall not pretend that I am pos- 
sessed by the devouring passion of 
youth, which would be ridiculous in 
a man of my years, and moreover 
is no way complimentary, because 
youthful passion* is usually as brief 
as it is intense, and burns out like 
a fire of straw. But I am confident 
of this, that if the happiness of any 
woman is intrusted to me, it will 
be safe in my keeping. I should 
not even ask for a declaration of 
affection. Confidence is all I re- 
quire, and I would trust to time to 
do the rest. One thing only is in- 
dispensable. The woman to whom 
I pay my addresses must have her 
heart wholly free.” 

Imagine my consternation on 
hearing this avowal! Of what avail 
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was it to me that Lord Pentland 
should have been checkmated, and 
the herd of Gorgets, Pophams, and 
Linklaters dispersed, if this unex- 
pected and most formidable rival 
were to present himself at a mo- 
ment when his splendid qualities 
could not but appear enhanced by 
the devotion which dictated such 
an offer? In spite of + myself, I 
could not. help recognising and ad- 
miring the noble nature of the man, | 
contrasting as it did so strongly 
with the selfishness and cowardice 
of the rest. 

“Mr. Lumley,” said I, ‘you must 
be aware that I am not a fit person 
for confidences of this kind.” 

“That, Mr. Sinclair, seems to me 
to depend very much on the state 
of your own feelings. Look yoa, 
sir: I am quite aware that this is 
an extraordinary avowal, such as 
not one man out of a_ thousand. 
would make to another, situated as 
we both are, at least according to 
my conjecture and conviction ; but 
more than half the miseries of life, 
and many of the most incurable. 
arise from want of candour, caused, 
it may be, by shyness or false deli- 
cacy, but not on that account the 
less pernicious. I am no babbler; 
but when I think an explanation is 
desirable, either for my own sake or 
that of another, I never hesitate to 
offer or to request it. I have told 
you without reserve my views upon 
a subject so delicate as to be almost 
sacred. I have done so, because l 
wish to ascertain whether those views 
do not interfere with your own.” 

“T must needs confess, Mr. Lum- 
ley, that you do not exaggerate 
when you call this an extraordinary 
avowal! Were you other than I 
believe you to be, I should peremp- 
torily decline farther discourse up- 
on such a topic: as it is, I guard 
myself from all admissions, and ask, 
in the first place, what it is that you 
conjecture or suspect ?” 

“Then I shall speak frankly to 
you, as a man whom I hold to be of 
approved honour. I believe— why, 
it matters not—that you love Miss 
Beaton, and hope to win her. No 
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one can challenge*your right to do 
so, and no one can upbraid you with 
presumption. But I need not tell 
you that another man may have the 
same right, provided his motives are 
equally sincere. Now, I am not 
about to propose to you that we 
should sit down, like swains in a 
pastoral, and dispute as to the in- 
tensity of our respective passions. 
1 shall at once admit that yours is 
the stronger ; mine, as I have already 
hinted to you, is of a sober kind, 
and, if I can trast myself, very 
nearly unselfish, because her future 
happiness is the sole object of my 
solicitade. Were the lady —let us 
style her so—less perfect than she 
is, I might think that wealth, posi- 
tion, and so forth, such as I have to 
offer, would have some weight in 
determining her choice ; but, as she 
is, 1 dismiss such a thougbt as pro- 
fanation. Are you disposed to imitate 
my frankness, and say whether this 
conjecture as to the state of your feel- 
ings is the true one?’ 

“You urge me closely, sir,” said I 
—‘more closely than. the ordinary 
usages of society warrant. How if I 
decline holding any further communi- 
cation on the subject ?” 

“Then,” replied Lumley, “I shall 
simply conclude that I have failed to 
read Mr. Norman Sinclair’s character 
aright.” 

“ Hear, then, the truth ; for, since 
we have gone so far, there need be no 
disguise. Mr. Lumley—I do love Miss 
Beaton—have loved her long, and shall 
strive by God’s help to win her. Are 
you answered ?” 

“Yes,” replied Lumley. “I ex- 
pected nothing less, and I thank 
you for your candour. It must be 
plain to you, Mr. Sinclair, that, after 
what has passed between us, we 
never can be rivals. It is because 
I respect you that I have spoken so 
freely—nay, importunately ; and your 
answer shows that you have a gene- 
rous and a noble heart. Be not afraid 
that I shall thrust myself between 
yon and your bappiness. Not by 
word, or look, or sign shall you have 
cause to suspect that Henry Lumley 
has abused your confidence, or used 
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it so as to cast even the slightest ob- 
stacle in your path. May you be hap- 
I can say 


py and prosperous : so mu 
without a ‘¥ 

“Bat wherefore did you tell me 
this?” said I. “Why force me to 
a confession which I may hereafter 
regret, seeing that, however deeply a 
man may love, success is what he can- 
not ene ” ‘ 

“And supposing that you were to 
fail,” said ps , thine you that 
you could regret your love? Ab no, 
believe it not! “Pure and devoted 
love is of the essence of the Deity — 
holy as prayer, exalted as adoration. 
What though it may be blighted, or 
cut short, or doomed to bitter dis- 
appointment — the memory of it may 
bring tears to the eye, bué it never 
can flush the cheek with shame, 
But I think I understand your mean- 
ing. You would be content to 
grieve and sigh alone, but your pride 
is wounded by the thought that an- - 
other should know your sorrow. 
Alas! and would you have it be- 
lieved that you are exempt from the 
trials of humanity — that you cannot 
suffer, be thwarted, weep, mourn, 
and lament, like the rest of your fel- 
lows? My. friend, he who is so ex- 
empt — if there ever was such a being 
— stands in fearful peril, for the chas- 
tisements so long delayed are accumu- 
Jating above him, and will burst like 
thunder on his head.” 

‘““Mr, Lumley,” said I, ‘‘I shall 
be as frank with you as you pos- 
sibly can desire. You have this day 
shown yourself to me in a new phase 
of character. Words have been 
spoken between us which never can 
be recalled or forgotten. You have 
forced your secret upon me, and you 
have compelled me to surrender mine. 
I am therefore entitled to a full ex- 
planation. Do you withdraw your 
claim to Miss Beaton’s hand ?” 

“TI cannot withdraw it, Mr. Sin- 
clair,” replied Lumley; ‘for this 
excellent reason, that I have not 
yet preferred it. But come — we 
must have no jealousy here. You 
ought, I think, to be convinced that 
I mean fairly by you; otherwise 
what could have been easier for me 
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than to have addressed myself at 
once to old Mr. Beaton, or that very 
clever sister of his, Mrs. Walton, 
who would move heaven and earth 
to effect a wealthy marriage for her 
niece? ‘They, at all events, would 
not have been averse to listen to 
such a proposal. It is not too much 
to assume that I would have en- 
listed the family influence in my 
favour—a very considerable advan- 
tage, let me tell you, in the prose- 
cution of a matrimonial scheme. 
All this I forego, not for your 
sake, but because I have reason to 
think — not from my own observa- 
tion, but from what I have gathered 
elsewhere —that you have gained as 
much of the lady’s favour as to meet 
with no discouragement. Had it been 
otherwise, I might have taken a 
different course. As it is, I repeat 
that I am not, and never can be, your 
rival.” 

“T understand you now! From 
the bottom of my heart I thank you, 
Mr. Lumley ; and if I have appeared, 
even for a moment, to misapprehend 
your motives, my excuse must be that 
very few men, if indeed any other 
than yourself, would have spoken or 
acted thus.” 

“Ah, well!” said Lumley, re- 
lapsing into his usual manner. “ It 
is a gratifying thing to know that 
I have at last met with a human 
being who will or can understand 
me. Do you know, Mr. Sinclair, 
it is my hard fate that no one gives 
me credit for sincerity. When I 
talk in the ordinary light vein 
which suits my temperament, I am 
regarded as a scoffer ; when I speak 
warmly, and from the impulse of 
my heart, I am set down as a rank 
hypocrite. Such is my punishment 
for having neglected to tone down 
my. conversation to the common- 
place level of that of society, which 
tolerates neither flights nor fancies, 
is nervously ‘apprehensive of satire, 
and recoils from enthusiasm as the 
manifestation of a troubled and dis- 
ordered spirit. I am too old to 
mend now, else I would seriously 
apply myself to the cultivation of 
inanity. Farewell, Mr. Sinclair ! 
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This conference, if*we consider it 
rightly, ought to make us friends 
for ever.” 

“T have not words; Mr. Lumley, to 
express what I feel ——” 

“Then say nothing more! It jg 
enough that we understand each 
other. You know where I am to 
be found if you wish to see me; 
and, recollect, you have now a per- 
fect right to apply to me in any Si 
culty.” 

We shook hands cordially, and 
parted. 

It was not until days had 
elapsed that I was able fully to 
appreciate or realise the splendid 
generosity and exalted nobleness of 
this man’s character. The explana- 
tion is, that I had, for the present, 
enough, and more than enough, on 
my hands to engross my whole at- 
tention. By an extraordinary com- 
bination of chances, I had become 
acquainted with the details of a 
conspiracy which I had pledged 
myself to Mr. Beaton to unravel. 
Upon the success of my endeavour 
depended the vindication of _ his 
fair fame, which had been publicly - 
impeached, and also the fulfilment 
of the one hope which was now 
the turning- point of my existence, 
I had also to rescue, if that conld 
be done, an unfortunate youth from 
the toils of a desperate villain ; and, 
as yet, I had formed no distinct 
plan of operations. It is a true 
saying that the energies of men are 
roused in proportion to the great- 
ness of the emergency; but one 
grand condition of their activity is, 
that they must not be distracted or 
diverted from the leading object. 
So this conversation with Mr. Lum- 
ley, which at another time wou'd 
have engrossed the whole of my 
thought, passed from me with little 
effort, as, I fear, is the sorry requital 
of most instances of ‘self-abnegation — 
very gladly received at the moment, 
but seldom afterwards acknowledged, 
as an undeniable claim for gratitude. 
One effect, however, it had, and that 
was, of strengthening my determina- 
tion to prosecute this adventure to the 
uttermost. 
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Lawyers, like crabs, make more 
noise than speed, and sometimes, 
to the vulgar eye, appear to retro- 
grade instead of advancing. Many 
an ardent lover, on the eve of mar- 
riage, has had cause to curse the slow 
movements of those high priests of 
Themis, who, once in possession of 
those voluminous sheets of parch- 
ment from which the materials for 
a settlement are to be drawn, seem 
to be plunged in an enchanted re- 
verie and lose themselves amidst 
the tangled thickets and brakes of 
conveyancing. Yet, on an emer- 
gency, it is wonderful to see how 
keenly the lawyer can brace himself 
to his work; how rapidly his acute 
and practised intellect seizes upon 
the salient points of bis case, re- 
jecting all superfluities; with what 
unerring instinct he arrives at a 
conclusion ; and how clearly he per- 
ceives the course which ought, un- 
der the peculiar circumstances, to be 
ursued. 

Misled by the extraordinary cau- 
tion which he had exhibited at our 
first interview, I had done Mr. Poins 
the gross injustice of mistaking him 
for a sort of fossil ; but no sooner 
was he made aware of the nature of 
my present business, and its vast 
importance to Mr. Beaton, than he 
threw all other matters aside, and 
entered into the details with as 
much zest and Zeal as though he 
had been a new-fledged barrister 
with his first brief before him. Not 
content with hearing my version of 
the story, be insisted upon person- 
ally interrogating both Flusher and 
Ewins; the former of whom stuck 
in all points to his text, whilst the 
latter exhibited some slight symp- 
toms of dodging and lapses of me- 
mory, principally relative, however, 
to his own sbare in the transaction. 
Bat, on the whole, there was no 
discrepancy of any real importance. 

“This is indeed «a providential 
discovery,” said Mr. Poins, after the 
examination was completed. “ Not 


that I think there was anything in 
the circumstances of the case to jus- 
tify a suspicion that my unfortunate 


friend was cognisant of the fraud, 


but the world is very censorious, 
and has no mercy for those who fall 
from a high position. Besides, many 
people have lost money through Mr, 
Beaton’s failure, and it is no wonder 
that they should be rancorous, Men 
so situated, when they d of re- 
covering their stake, consider them- 
selves entitled to make free with the 
character of the person by whose 
advice or example they have been 
guided, and hate him with an in- 
veteracy all the stronger because 
their former blind belief is a direct 
reflection upon their judgment. I 
am deeply concerned for Beaton, 
my old schoolfellow and true friend, 
though we did not always agree in 
opinion. But he was a wilful man, 
and would not listen to any warn- 
ing.” 

“ What, then, do you advise under 
present circumstances, Mr. Poins ?” 

“Why, Beaton must be cleared, 
at all hazards. His fortune is past 
praying for, poor fellow ; but we can- 
not let bis character go. This scrip 
transaction must be thoroughly ex- 
plained to the satisfaction of the 
public ; and the evidence you have 
been fortunate enough to collect is 
sufficient, I think, to convict that 
scoundrel Speedwell of the felony. 
I wish, though, we had a more reli- 
able witness than your American ac- 
quaintance, who has been treading 
upon very slippery ground, and even 
by his pwn account is not far short 
of an accomplice. I promise you he 
would hardly escape scathless from a 
rigid cross-examination. However, 
his latitudinarian notions will not 
avail Master Speedwell, and most 
criminal convictions depend upon 
the testimony of minor knaves. e 
must immediately apply for a war- 
rant to have Speedwell apprehended 
upon a charge of felony.” 

“And how is that to be carried 
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into effect? I am assured that the 
man has disappeared from London.” 

“Unless he has fairly fled the 
country, I have little doubt that he 
can be secured. The sagacity of 
some of our detective officers is quite 
wonderfal, and their means of pro- 
curing information extraordinary ; 
and I know one on whom I have 
the most perfect reliance. But I 
understood you to hint that, apart 
from Mr. Beaton’s case, you had rea- 
son to wish that Speedwell should 
be brought to justice, and that you 
suspected him of foul play towards 
some other party for whom you felt 
an interest. Is it not so?” 

“You are quite correct in your 
surmise, Mr. Poins. A great deal 
depends upon that man’s apprehen- 
sion.” 

“Well, then, after we have ob- 
tained the warrant, you shall see the 
officer; and if he thinks that your 
presence can be useful, and will not 
impede the arrest, I see no reason 
why you should not accompany him. 
I daresay, now, you feel quite elated 
at the prospect of such an adven- 
ture.” 

“Not elated, Mr. Poins,” said I. 
‘Bat, having what I consider to be 
a sacred duty to perform—at all 
events, having pledged my honour 
not to abandon the task which I 
have undertaken—it is certainly my 
desire to be assured, by personal 
observation, that nothing has been 
left undone.” 

“Enough said,” replied Poins. 
“Come to me this evening at eight. 
By that time the warrant will be 
made out, and the officer in attend- 
ance.” 

I would have given worlds had I 
been able, but for ten minutes, to 
gain an interview with Mary Beaton. 
I felt now as if I were, at last, her 
enlisted champion, entitled to a 
word of favour before I departed for 
‘the field. Bat that was utterly im- 
possible; and, moreover, I had more 
prosaic business on hand. First and 
foremost, I had to coax Shearaway 
out of his resolution to return im- 
mediately to Edinburgh, which he 
had formed for divers reasons. 
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His clients, he said, were com- 
 rpsear of his protracted absence, 
n particular, one who had a case 
before the Court of Sessions, founded 
on the edict “ naute caupones sta- 
bularii,” touching the non-delivery 
by a railway company of a box of 
oranges, had written a letter inti- 
mating that his interests were not 
duly cared for, and threatening a 
Petition and Complaint against his 
neglectful doer. Then he felt his 
health suffering from over-banquet- 
ing, and the impossibility of getting 
free Saturday exercise at the noble 
game of golf, which he practised 
regularly ; and, lastly, be said that 
it was a very extraordinary thing, 
and disgraceful in a Protestant 
country, that a quiet elderly gentle- 
man could not go home at night, 
through St. James’s street or the 
Quadrant, without being accosted 
by a parcel of French Jezebels, who 
did their utmost to lug him into a 
lobster-house, or some similar haunt 
of abomination. 

“We are all frail creatures, Nor- 
man,” said Mr. Shearaway; “and 
there’s a madame, by no means ill- 
looking, who makes up to me ever 
night. Troth, laddie, I think it is 
full time that I was buckling up, and 
clear of such temptations!” 

Having with some difficulty per- 
suaded Shearaway to postpone. his 
departure, I had next to hunt up 
Davie Osett, who, being a fellow of 
readiness and resource, might, I 
thought, be of use to me in the 
course “of the expedition. “ Davie 
required no exhortation. He was 
delighted with the prospect of active 
service, and promised to be ready 
to start at a moment's notice. It 
would have been unkind as well as 
impolitic to have quitted London 
without administering a few crumbs 
of comfort to the disconsolate Ewins, 
who was sorely chop-fallen, not only 
from the consciousness of having 
landed himself in an exceedingly 
ugly scrape, bat also for lack of oc- 
cupation and excitemerit, he “ae 
for the present debarred from a 
traffickings on the Stock Exchange. 
However, being a shifty man, and 
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one not given to waste the precious 
hours in unavailing sorrow, I found 
him engaged in concocting a pros- 
pectus for the establishment of a new 
joint-stock bank in Pennsylvania, 
the priocipal feature being that the 
shareholders were to have credit for 
twice the amount of the capital 
subscribed, the notes being declared 
ioconvertible. 

“TI reckon it’s the best plan ever 
yet chalked out for the unlimited 
circulation of paper,’ quoth Ewios ; 
“and the beauty of it is, that you 
can nohow be made to book-up, for 
a chap who is his own creditor can 
take things mighty easy.” 

Satisfied that Ewins was safe in 
the mean time, and that there was 
no risk of his bolting without no- 
tice, I made my own simple pre- 
parations, and tlen repaired to the 
chambers of Mr. Poins. 

Seated by the fire and reflectively 
sucking the knob of an enormous 
walking - staff, was a stout middle- 
aged man of a ruddy countenance, 
from which, however, all symptoms 
of intelligence seemed to be ban- 
ished. So little of distinctive pe- 
culiarity was there in his features, 
that you might have met him twenty 
times without being able to recog- 
nise him, unless, indeed, you had 
encountered a fixed stare from his 
eyes, which were unlike any that I 
ever saw in the head of a human 
being. They resembled those of a 
cat, the pupils being oblong instead 
of round, and capable of extraordi- 
nary expansion; and when’ turned 
fall upon you, the light which they 
emitted was more than magnetic — 
it appeared to have «the power and 
effect of fascination. As if con- 
scious of this miraculous gift, Mr. 
Pocock—for such was the name of 
the acute detective officer—generally 
kept his eyes half shut ; and, seeing 
him thus, a casual observer would 
probably have set him down as a 
sleepy-headed person, whose natural 
torpidity had been deepened by co- 
pious libations of the strongest and 
the heaviest ale. “In reality, Pocock 
was as little addicted to sleep as any 
weasel. His brain was constantly 
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at work, like the lava seething within 
the heart of the placid Vesuvius. . 

Mr. Poins introduced this worthy 
as my travelling companion, who 
was already instracted how to act, 
subject to my advice and control. 

“T could have done the es 
self, sir,” observede Mr. P a 
“without troubling the gentleman ; 
but it’s like he wants to see what 
sort of a game has been playing be- 
fore I nabs my man. This Speed- 
well’s an old stager, but somehow 
or other he has contrived till now 
to keep on the windy side of the 
law; least-ways there has been no- 
thing boxed home to him, though 
I've more than once been put up to 
make enquiries, He’s a leary cove, ~ 
and works by hisself, so that it is 
main difficult to stag him. How- 
somedever, unless I am out in my 
reckoning, he has been rubbing 
shoulders with the gallows. He has 
wakened up the insurance compa- 
nies, and that means hanging.” 

“To what do you allade, Mr. 
Pocock ?” asked Poins. 

“Why, Mr. Poins, it’s not my way 
to talk of professional business out 
of the office, but as we are all row- 
ing in the same boat, it’s as well 
you should know what sort of s 
chap this Speedwell really is. When 
I first know’d him, he was hanging 
about the bill-discounters, belpin 
them to fleece greenhorns, and i 
dessay he made something in that 
line. But then he took-to sporting, 
went on the turf, and, for all that 
he was a. sharp hand and stood 
well with the jocks, I bear that his 
betting-book did not balance on the © 
right side. Fact is, be was too 
greedy to win. Well, you see, being 
short of the ready, he had to fall 
back on his old friends the bill-dis- 
counters, who made him pay through 
the nose for what money they lent 
him—thirty per cent was about the 
lowest rate. That went on so long 
as he could persuade any young fel- 
low to put his name to the puper ; 
but he soon ran short of flats, and 
then he had to come down with 
some security, or not a brass far- 
thing could he raise. I then lost 
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-- of him for about a year or so, 
till, being down on a little job at the 
York races, who should I spy but 
Speedwell, the biggest swell on the 
course, betting away at no allow- 
ance, with a roll of flimsies in his 
hand. ‘My lad,’ thinks J, ‘ it 
doesn’t need a feep un to guess that 
you've been cutting out work for 
me, for them there leaves are not 
of a kind that ever grow’d in your 
own garden!’ In course, I said 
nothing, and pretended not to see 
him. ell, about two months after 
that, I was sent for by the manager 
of one of the big insurance offices. 

** Pocock,’ says he—for you must 
understand that he know’d me well, 
as I had done. business for him be- 
fore— Pocock, do you happen to 
know.a man of the name of Speed- 
well ?” 

‘**To I know my grandmother ?’ 
said I — ‘that cove’s down in my 
perspective list.’ 

“‘Then he’s other than a good 
one ?’ said the manager. 

“¢ As bad as may be,’ said J. ‘I 
s’pose you haven’t been lending 
him money, sir?’ 

“Not quite so green as that 
comes to,’ said the manager. ‘ Bat 
do you consider him just an ordi- 
nary rogue, or something worse than 
that ?’ 

“«That’s a kevestion, sir,’ says 
I, ‘that ain’t easy answered. Men 
doesn’t go in for the gallows all at 
once. They begins small, and gets 
on from one thing to anotber, till 
the devil himself wouldn’t like to 
be seen in their company. But it’s 
fair to tell you that there’s nothing 
down in our books against Speed- 
well as yet.’ 

“* Harkye, Pocock! says the 
manager, ‘you’re a shrewd intelli- 
gent fellow, snd know more about 
human nature than many a parson. 
Would it surprise you to hear 
that this man Speedwell had been 
guilty of murder ?” 

“** Nothing surprises me,’ says I. 
‘I’ve known a respectable Quaker 
do that, and go to Meeting within 
half an hour after. It’s not the thing 

I look to—it’s tae motive.’ 
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“* Very well put!’ sayshe. ‘Now, 
T'll tell you how the matter stands, 
Eighteen months ago, this § 
well effected an insurance hr 
on the life of a person, whom he 
represented to be a gentleman of 
means residifg in the north of Eng. 
land, for two thousand pounds. The 
papers seemed all right, so we passed 
the proposal. Only one premium 
was paid; for, nine months after, 
we received intimation that the 
gentlemen had died of apoplexy, 
That was unlucky; buat companies 
like ours must lay their account 
with such losses, and we paid the 
money. A short time ago, I hap- 
pened in conversation with a bro- 
ther manager, to mention the cir- 
cumstance, and he immediately 
pricked up his ears. “ What did- 
you say was the name of the in- 
surer?”’ he asked. “ Speedwell,” 
said I. ‘‘ By all that’s infamous!’ 
he cried, “he has served us the 
same trick. His nominee died, also 
of apoplexy, within three months !” 
Of course we had an investigation. 
There really had been such men, 
but they were people of no sub- 
stance —not worth fifty pounds a- 
piece. We examined the doctor 
who had certified to their decease, 
for it is remarkable that they both 
belonged to the same _neighbour- 
hood. He bore a respectable cha- 
racter, but was very old, and nearly 
in his dotage. He was quite posi- 
tive, however, as to the deaths by 
apoplexy. There now —what do 
you think of that, Pocock ?” 

“* Have you inquired,’ says I, ‘if 
there is any more insurances ?” 

“* Yes—two on the same life, and 
that a young one, and taken out 
from different offices.’ 

“*Then it’s my opinion, sir, that 
apoplexy’s all my eye! Rely upon 
it the two gents has been made 
cold meat of, other than the ordi- 
nary way. Mayhap, after taking 
their grog with Speedwell, their 
neckcloths may have become incon- 
veniently tight.’ 

“*That’s just my own notion,’ 
says the manager; ‘but it’s too late 
now to make a row about it. Here’ 
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for your trouble, Pocock ; but keep an 
eye on that fellow—I hope he won't 
escape you long.’ 

“‘Tf he does, sir, said I,‘ he will 
be the first of his litter that ever 
threw me out after I had fairly 
settled on the cent,’ 

“ And that, Mr. Poins, is what I 
knows about Speedwell.” 

‘Good heavens!” cried I, “is it 
possible that such villanies can be 
perpetrated? Why, the horrible 
narratives of the middle ages contain 
nothing more fiendishly atrocious !” 

“I doesn’t see what middle age 
has to do with it, master,” said the 
matter-of-fact Pocock, refreshing his 
nose with a comfortable modicum 
of snuff. “ According to my expe- 
rience, the young uns is as bad as 
the old uns, and.even a thought 
worse; for when a man gets up in 
years he doesn’t care about the 
blowens, and’ it’s the blowens mostly 
that is at the bottom of all mis- 
chief.” 

“Then let us start, instantly!” 
said I. ‘There has been too much 
delay already. I shall never know 


@ moment’s peace until this man is 
apprehended ; for, beyond what he 
has to answer for in the matter of 
Mr. Beaton, I strongly suspect that 


he has with him a wretched lad 
whom he may be implicating in his 
dark designs, if, indeed, no worse 
befall him !” 

“It ain’t no use being in a flarry, 
master,” said Pocock, composedly. 
“The train we are to go by don't 
start till 10.15, and it wants & full 
hour of that yet. Mr. Poins, sir, 
you were good enough to ask me if 
I would take any refreshment. I 
never drinks when on duty; but I 
is always the better of a night-cap 
before a Jong drive on the rail. I 
only sleeps when I has nothing else 
todo. So, if you please, I'll not ob- 
ject to a glass of brandy-and-water. 
Now, sir,” continued he, addressing 
himself pointedly to me, “take a 
hint from a man who has seen many 
a queer thing in his day, and never 
splash about when it can do no good. 
Wital energy is like bottled porter 
—keep it close corked till you want 
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to have it out, else balf the spirit goes 
away io froth. I warrant, pow, for all 
your keenness, you don’t guess where 
we are bound for ?” 

I was forced to confess my igno- 
rapce. 

“And I don’t know, neither,” 
said Pocock, ‘‘ But I shall know 
in ten minntes, or thereby; for our 
business is done by system, and we 
have a scout department that keeps 
us, the head men as it were, alive 
to the. motions of our lambs. Let 
me advise you, master. You're jost 
a thought too excited; and I re- 
commend, in your case, a double 
night-cap. You'll be all the better 
for it, and wake to-morrow as fresh 
as a daisy.” 

Here the colloquy was interrupted 
by the sudden appearance of Davie 
Osett, clad in a stupendous pea- 
jacket, and ready for any kind of 
devilry. 

“I'm blithe to find you here, Mr. 
Norman,” said he. “I was feared 
I might be late, for I had to din the 
work for twa days into the years of 
three as stupid idiots as ever han- 
died a pair of compasses. But it’s 
all right now ; and I am glad to see 
that ye have gotten a professional 
thief-taker, if I dinna misinterpret 
the calling of this respectable geh- 
tleman.” 

I doubt whether Pocock, in the 
whole course of his career, had ever 
met with a similar, though most 
undesigned, insult. He met it with 
silence, only turning the full artil- 
lery of his eyes upon the offending 
borderer. 

“Lord sake, man!” said Davie 
“what’s the use o’ glowering at me 
like a wull-cat? I'm nave o’ your 
law-breakers, I trow, to be scared by 
the glint of your een.” 

“ Hush, Osett,” said I; “Mr. Po- 
cock’s professional eminence entitles 
him to the highest respect, and it 
very ill becomes you to use language 
calculated to give him offence.” 

“T am sure I meant pane,” said 
Davie ; “so I ask the gentleman’s 
pardon. Ye maun forgie me, sir, 
for bluntness of speech, but we folk 
frae the north have a queer trick of 
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calling things by their ordinary 
names.” | 

“Enough said, young man!” re- 
plied Pocock, with a gracious wave 
of the hand. “The Scotch is a 
creditable people, though a little 
behind the rest of the world; and 
mayhap they don’t quite compre- 
hend the walue and dignity of the 
profession.” 

“Ye are no far wrang there,” said 
Davie. 

Here a note was handed in to the 
detective officer, 

“ All right!” said he—‘ the bird 
has been marked down, and we shall 
come upon him at Tadcaster. Now, 
Mr. Poins, sir, I'll jast drink your 
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good health, wishing you many such 


jobs as this, with me to carry them 


through, and then we must be jog- 
ging. Keep your mind easy, sir; 
the arrest is as good as made.” 

So saying, Mr. Pocock slowly 
drained his glass, which he set down 
with a sigh of satisfaction, wound 
an enormous comforter round his 
neck, buttoned up his coat, and, 
taking the precedence due to his 
years and official position, led the 
way to the cab that was in waiting 
for us without. 

‘‘He may be a glegg chield that, 
in his way,” whispered Davie, “ but, 
my certie, he’s no fit to hold the 
candle to M‘Levy !” 
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Tue rapid multiplication of works 
on Natural History, learned and 
light, valuable and superficial, must 
be viewed with pleasure and dis- 


gust by two classes of naturalists; 
with pleasure by those whose en- 


thusiasm would gladly make all 
men more or less naturalists, and 
who welcome every siga of increas- 
ing popularity to their favourite 
study; with disgust by those “ field 
naturalists” who despise book-know- 
ledge, and who are frequently irri- 
tated by the scepticism or contra- 
diction of men who have only book- 
knowledge. The former see in every 
work, however trivial, an index of 
the growing desire for knowledge 
and an incitement to original obser- 
vation. The latter see in every 
work (oot written by themselves) a 
fresh source of inaccurate second- 
hand information, puffing men up 
with the eonceit of knowledge, and 
. thereby keeping them from the only 
true source of wisdom—direct per- 
sonal] ‘investigation. Although, on 
the whole, we side with the former 
class—partly because it was Litera- 
ture which led us to the direct study 
of Nature, and partly, perhaps, be- 
cause our own knowledge is mainly 
of this despised second-hand kind, 


NATURAL 


HISTORY BOOKS. 


which in the immense area of re- 
search must necessarily be the case 
with most men—yet we are ready 
to admit that the “‘ field naturalists” 
have much cause for grumbling, 
when they hear the glib discourses 
of men who are repeating what 
they have read, instead of saying 
what they have seen. Book-know- 
ledge may be despised when it is a 
substitute for actual work: as an 
aid and incitement to work, it is 
valuable, indispensable. But it 
can be no more. It may give the 
poet images, the philosopher sug- 
gestive analogies, the general reader 
amusement; but it can give ro 
genuine knowledge of Natural His- 
tory. All that is not obtained by 
direct. investigation is meagre, sha- 
dowy, unfertile ; how shadowy and 
unfertile, is best seen when direct 
knowledge comes to replace this echo 
of other men’s voices. 

On the other hand, to forego the 
use of books altogether would be 
childish ; to attempt to do without 
second - hand knowledge would be 
fatile. Books are the storehouses 
in which the fruits of human labour 
are garnered: they are the records 
of the experience of mankind; but 
before we can profit by this experi- 
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‘ence, we must learn to interpret it 
by experience of our own. Positive 
knowledge, once gained, becomes a 
key by which we may decipher the 
records, and so gain help from the 
labours of predecessors; but only 
help in our own labour, not a sub- 
stitute for labour. To know one 
thing directly, is to be enabled to 
know indirectly many other things 
resembling it; and this indirect 
knowledge may be learned from 
books. 

For example, the newly-establish- 
ed quarterly journal of Biological 
Science, Zhe Natural History Re- 
view,* which has several editors 
superintending its various depart- 
ments (Huxley, Busk, Lubbock, 
Carpenter, M’Donnell. Wright, Reay, 
Greeve, Sclater, Oliver, Currey, 
and Wyville Thomson), * promises 
to be a very valuable assistant to 
all working naturalists, because it 
brings together a mass of material 
such as no one man could collect ; 
and it opens an arena for the free 
discussion of opinions, unbiased 


by avy editorial agreement or dis- 


agreement. Yet, although the book- 
naturalist may by it greatfy increase 
his show of knowledge, the very 
object of the Review is to incite to 
fresh observation, by showing how 
iltimitable is the field of discovery 
open to a patient zeal. 

The mere fact of so many editors 
uniting in this one work, shows 
how vainly any one man would pre- 
tend to embrace the whole depart- 
ment of Natural History. He can 
have direct knowledge only of one 
section, or small subsection, and in- 
direct knowledge of the vast re- 
mainder; and whether that indirect 
knowledge shall be mere sham and 
show, or genuine, though imperfect, 
acquisitio®, depends upon the way 
in which it has been gained. By 
taking pains to have direct know- 
ledge of the various types, he may 
gain very available indirect know- 
ledge of the variations. Once 
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understand the structure of one 
polype, one mollusc, one insect, one 
crustacean, one fisb, one reptile, and 
one mammal, and you will be in a 
condition to appropriate the know- 
ledge of other men on the various 
kinds and differences. It has seem- 
ed to us, therefure, that a boon 
would be conferred on the public 
if a series of little books were 
issued, each thoroughly treating of 
a single type. We have beard that 
Professor Huxley, in his “ Lectares,”” 
goes through the, animal kingdom 
in this fashion; and Mr. Samuelson, 
in two agreeable and interesting 
little books, has attempted some- 
thing of what we mean, though he 
addresses the general reader (and 
sometimes one would suppose be 
was addressing children) rather 
than the student. 

Tn these books, to which we will 
now call more particular attention, 
the chief points in the stracture of 
the animals are exhibited in several 
plates ; the functions described with 
clearness, and the habits and in- 
stincts of the creatures touched on 
in a pleasant, though rather too 
“improving” « manner. Should 
the author propose to continue the 
series so successfully commenced, 
we would suggest to him to recon- 
sider two points in his treatment. 
The first is the practice, borrowed 
from previous writers on natural © 
history, of writing down to an ima- 
ginary standard of imbecility, while 
at the same time retaining an ab- 
stract and almost technical phrase- 
ology, which can with difficulty be 
followed by a general reader. Let 
him aim at plainness and concrete- 
ness of style, and avoid triviality. 
The second -point is one also bor- 
rowed from previous writers, espe- 
cially writers on natural theology, 
aod which, we suppose, only re- 
quires to be mentioned to at 
ouce recognised as an error of ‘taste 
and of logic: we allude to the €on- 
stant contrast of divine with human 
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wisdom, intended to prove the di- 
vine wisdom by showing how it 
surpasses the ingenuity of man. 
Surely this proof is superfluous ? 
The conception of omniscient omni- 
potence surely carries with it all wis- 
dom and all power, without gaining 
anything in definiteness from the 
superfluous proof of ingenuity dis- 
played in the structure of insects. 
It is a poor device to slaughter 
enemies of your own creation ; and 
when this slaughter is accompanied 
by loud fanfares of trumpets and 
rolling of drums, it is, apt to excite 
impatience in the vexed listener. 
As no man was ever yet known to 
proclaim human power and wisdom 
comparable to divine power and 
wisdom, it is surely a very ill-jadged 
practice to be constantly proving 
the divine superiority. The man 
who can look abroad upon the gene- 
ral phenomena of natare and resist 
that massive evidence, is little like- 
ly to be convinced by the evidence 
of an insect’s wing. 

Mr. Samuelson, as we said, only 
follows other writers in these two 
mistakes, and thinks as they thiok, 
that popularity is secured and reli- 
gion aided by such devices. We shall 
be glad if he will reconsider this 
opinion, and are persuaded that he 
will improve his books by a com- 
plete forbearance on these points. 
‘Meanwhile, we cordially commend 
the books to the general reader, 
who will find a new interest awak- 
ened in the familiar worm and fly. 
It will be difficult for him to con- 
template the fly upon his window- 
pane, his paper, or his bread, with- 
out thinking of the marvels of its 
structure. He will watch the ac- 
tions of its little antenow, and ask 
himself whether they are feelers, or 
whether they are organs of hearing 
and of smelling. It is a delicate 
and difficult problem, to which 
Pasmlogiats invite his attention. 

ike many other problems, its sola- 
tion has hitherto been rendered 
impossible, because approached in 
the wrong way, and with erroneous 
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general conceptions. ‘‘ These gop. 
clusions,” says Mr. Samuelson, .re- 
ferring to the opinions of natural. 
ists, ‘‘ have been arrived at by com. 
paring the structure of the antenna 
in various tribes of insects with 
their respective habits of life.” A 
more fallacious course could not 
have been pursued. To show this, 
we have only to apply the same 
method to the discovery of the 
spleen’s function; and the spleen is 
chosen because, its function bei 
unknown at present, the nullity of 
the method will be best exemplified 
by such an organ. Now, let any 
one compare the structure of the 
spleen in various mammals, and 
compare it with the respective 
habits of life of those mammals, 
and he will see how little light will 
be gained thereby. It is not, how- 
ever, by this method that natural 
ists have determined the funetion 
of the antennz, but rather by guess- 
work, founded on slight analogies, 
‘‘The antenne have been considered 
organs of sound, chiefly on account 
of their anatomical structure.” Bat 
the resemblance between antenne 
and any kwown organ of hearing is 
very slight, beiog, indeed, simply 
that derived from the delicate mem- 
brane’ at the base of the antenna, 
which is rendered tense by their 
motions, and which “ might, with- 
out much inconsistency, be explain- 
ed as the dram of the ear.” 
Science demands something more 
rigorous than that. If the antenna 
were, on other grounds, proved to be 
organs of hearing, then this mem- 
brane might be explained as the 
drum; but not to call a membrane a 
drum, is to demonstrate an organ 
of hearing. ‘here is more value in 
the physiological observations by 
Burmeister and Newport. 
former says, “ Whoever has ubserved 
a  tranquilly-proceeding capricorn 
beetle which is suddenly surprised 
by a loud sound, will have seen how 
immovably outwards it spreads its 
antennz, and holds them _porrect, 
as it were, with the greatest atten- 





* Burmeister: Menual of Entomology, p. 296. 
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tion as long as it listens, and 
how carelessly the insect proceeds 
in its course when it conceives that 
no danger threatens it from the 
noise ;’? and Mr. Newport remarks 
that a beetle retracts its antenne 
on s& sudden noise, and, falling 
down, counterfeits death. At first 
these Observations seem very con- 
clusive; yet a closer examination 
will discover them to carry no proof 
whatever that the beetles heard. 
It is well known that a slight touch 
will “make the beetle counterfeit 
death; and it is obvious that a 
loud and sudden sound, by the 
vibration it gives to the air, must 
cause the delicate antenne to vi- 
brate. The vibration of the air, 
which we perceive as sownd, may 
be, and most probably is, a sensa- 
tion of diffused touch to the insect. 
It is so to us when we are deaf. If 
some imperfection in our organ of 
hearing prevents our receiving the 
vibrations as sound, we are affected 
by the vibrations in another form. 
Dr. Kitto, who has rendered his 
own experience so useful to science, 
remarks that the drawing of tables 
or sofus over the floor above or be- 
low him, the shutting of doors, and 
the feet of his children at play, dis- 
tressed him far more than the same 
causes would do if he had not been 
deaf. “By being to me unattended 
by any circumstances or _prelimi- 
naries, they startle dreadfully; and 
by the vibration being diffused from 
the feet over the whole body, they 
shake the whole nervous system 
in a way which even Jong use has 
not enabled me to bear.”* In the 
absence, then, of any conclusive 
rounds for believing that insects 
ave organs of hearing, we are jus- 
tified in attributing the effects of 
sudden noises to some other sensa- 
tion produced by the vibrations of 
the air. Burmeister says, ‘The real 
perception of sound may possibly 
depend upon the trembling pro- 
duced by the vibration of the air 
Mm organs so easily moved as the 
antenne. According to Kirby and 
Spence, Wollaston suggested this 
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opinion, and even supposed that 
insects could perceive much more 
delicate tones than our ears are 
capable of distinguishing, from their 
much greater irritability.” This 
we conceive to be a mistake aris- 
ing from fundamentally erroneous 
views of the nature of sensation. 
If it were simply said that insects 
were more susceptible to vibrations 
than we are, there would be some 
show of reason; but vibrations are 
not sensations of sound. Before 
entering into more explicit refata- 
tion, however, let us glance at the 
evidence adduced in favour of the 
antenne being organs of touch and 
smell :— 


“We have various circumstances 
in evidence of their tactile and ol- 
factory functions,” says Mr. Samuelson. 
“Amongst these may be quoted the 
ichneumon-fly, which lays its eggs by 
means of a sharp ovipositor in the larve 
of various insects; on the bodies of 
these, the larvee of the ichneumon sub- 
sist as soon as they are hatched. If we 
observe this insect seeking for larvee or 
caterpillars that inhabit wood, old posts, 
&c., we shall notice that it pushes its 
antennz before it into every irregularity 
of surface until it has met with a cater- 
pillar, which it then pierces with its 
ovipositor, and injects one or more eggs. 
Other insects employ the antepne for 
the same purpose; and it has been 
proved beyond a doubt that the sense 
of smell guides them in depositing their 
eggs; for some insects, whose larvae de- 
rive their nourishment from decaying 
meat, have been known to commit the 
singular mistake of placing them upon 
plants that possess a similar odour, but 
were totally unsuited as food for the 
larvze, in consequence of which they 
died of hunger almost as soon as they 
were hatched. ‘The bee, again, em- 
ploys its antennz, or organ of simell, in 
searching for honey: the ants use these 
organs to point out to each other the 
locality in which they have discovered 
food; and to suppose that they do this 
by means of signs caused by sound, would 
be attributing to them a power of im- 
parting information that could hardly 
be regarded as the result of instinet.” 


The ants are wholly mysterious. 
It is certain that they communicate 





* Kirro: The Lost Senses, p. 35. 
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with each other by means of their 
antenne, but how this is effected 
we cannot conjecture. ‘‘ Mean- 
while,” continues Mr. Samuelson, 
“we must continue to regard the 
question of the function of the an- 
tenn as still unsettled, and content 
ourselves with observing that they 
possess some sensory function be- 
sides that of touch—either smell or 
hearing, or both.” Upon which we 
ask, Why either? Why are we to 
assume sensations so special as 
those of smell and hearing to exist 
in avimals not having the special 
organs of these senses? It is proved 
beyoud a doubt that insects have 
Sensibility. But this—which is the 
general property of the nervous 
system, as Contractility is of the 
muscular system—will manifest it- 
self under the forms of special sen- 
sations only when acting through 
special organs. Even in man, where 
it is best understood, we see that it 
assumes very different forms ac- 
cording to the different ways in 
which it is excited. Sensibility ex- 
hibits itself in sensations deter- 
mined’ by the pecaliar manner in 
which the stimuli reach and affect 
the nerve-centre. The same vibra- 
tions of air which, when falling on 
the general surface, produce only 
a sensation of vibration (diffused 
touch), when falling on the special 
organ of hearing, produce the very 
ditferent sensations of sownd: the 
two sensations. being wholly unlike 
each other. The rays from a lu- 
minous body which, on the retina, 
produce the sensation of light, fall- 
ing on the skin, produce the sensa- 
tion of heat (if the rays are power- 
fal enough to be felt); and so on 
through the whole series of senses, 
the same external agent, or stimulus 
—reaching a nerve-centre through 
different roates—produces different 
reactions, different sensations. When 
the organs are fundamentally simi- 
lar, the sensations will be similar; 
when the organs are unlike, the sen- 
sations will be unlike. In the or- 
gans of a-cat or dog, there is sufli- 
cient similarity to those of a man 
for us to assume with confidence a 
general resemblance in their sensa- 
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tions. But in the antenve of an 
insect there ig no such resemblance, 
either to the nose or the ear of map, 
that we should be justified in cop. 
cluding the existence of smell and 
hearing as their functions. The 

of an insect does bear a general re. 
semblance to the eye of man —that 
is to say, in spite of many differ 
ences, it has the chief characteris. 
tics, optical and sensitive: we are 
therefore warranted in the concla- 
sion that the insect sees. 

It is thus that any one de@pil in 
the structure or habits of even the 
common house-fly, if patiently eon. 
templated, may lead the student into 
speculations of the widest sw 
and form the starting-point of phy- 
siological research, Many such de 
tails will be found in Mr. Samnel- 
son’s book. We shall, however, only 
borrow one, and it shall be this: 
that the house-fly has its diseases, no 
less than its dissector, man; and 
among these diseases, there is one 
which will lead the student into 
the vast and interesting question of 
animal parasites. The fly has its 
fangus! Every one may have no- 
ticed, in the closing days of autumn, 
what Colin thus describes :— 


“ At this time innumerable dead bodies 
of flics may be seen adhering to the win- 
dows, walls, shutters, &c., in all parts of 
the room. The dead insect, although dry, 
and so friable as to crumble into dust 
upon the slightest touch, retains so far 
the attitude of life that it is difficulf, 
without touching, to believe that it is 
not a living fly on the point of taking 
flight, Insects, in dying, usually draw 
up their legs, and cross them beneath 
tue body; but in the case of tho disease 
now under consideration, the dead body 
is supported upon tbe outstretched legs, 
whose feet retain their adhesive pro- 
perty, and by the protruded proboscis, 
with which the fly would seem to be 
sucking, and by which, even when the feet 
may happen to bé detached, the body is 
still retained in situ. The dead flies in 
this condition are always surrounded 
with a halo, about an inch in diameter, 
composed of a whitish dust, which, upon 
examination, is found to consist of the 
spores [seeds] of a fungus. The abdo- 
men is much distended, and the rings 
composing it are separated from each 
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other, the intervals being occupied by 
white prominent zones, constituted of a 
fangoid - growth proceeding from the in- 
terior of the body. Further examina- 
tion will show that the whole of the con- 
tents of the body of the fly have been con- 
sumed by the parasitic growth, and that 
nothing remains but an empty shell, 
lined with a thin felt-like layer, com- 
posed of the slender mysetia of the in- 
numerable fungi. First noticed by De 
Geer in 1782, it did not escape the 
minute eye of the illustrious Goethe, 
who gives an accurate description of the 
phenomena attending it, and especially 
ef the appearance of the white dust be- 
tween the rings of the body and its dis- 
persion in a wide area round the dead 
insect.” 

In passing from the House-Fly 
to the Honey-Bee, wé pass to ques- 
tions of still greater interest. In- 
deed, the bee is a little world off, 
marvels. Mr. Samuelson bids his 
reader imagine himself sailing down 
the Mississippi, and being, without 
provisions, put ashore, with the in- 
formation that provisions were to 
be had somewhere a few miles off, 
but that he must return to the ship 
by a certain hour, otherwise, he 
would be left behind. The condi- 
tion would be trying to human ip- 
genuity. In the absence of an 
positive guidance, he would most 
probably get up a tree or ascend a 
hill to take a survey of the conn- 
try. Having espied the town, he 
would then have to find the nearest 
way to it, and find his way back in 
time for the steamer. 


“Wonderful as this might sppear in 
your case, in the bee such a feat would 
be nothing unusual, and it is one which 
its instincts enable it to perform without 
the slightest difficulty. . . . In Egypt, 
as well as in many other countries, in- 
cluding France, it is a common prac- 
tice for bee owners in whose vicinity 
there is not a sufticiently rich pasturage 
for their winged flock, to intrust their 
hives to the care of boatmen, who make 
a trade of transporting great numbers 
from place to place down the rivers, 
resting by day in order that the bees 
may sally forth in search of honey, and 
continuing their course at night. The 
bee accomplishes its object by means 
somewhat similar to those we suggested 
to yourself under the like circumstances 
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but with far greater accuracy. No sooner 
does it quit the jpive in this strange 
locality, than it mounts in the air, and, 
haviog attained a sufficient eminence, 
flies off at once in the right direction, 
guided by its unerring instinct. This 
instinct also serves on its return to the 
hive; and although it may not be per- 
mitted to sojourn in the same locality 
two days together, yet it goes and comes 
apparently without any more difficulty 
than we ourselves feel in departing from 
or returning to our homes during the 
daily performance of our duties.” 

Of course, it is the insect’s won- 
derful sight which enables it at 
once to recognise the distant 
ture-ground. The South American 
condor soars up in the air some 
ten miles above the level of the 
sea, and looks down upon an area 
equal to that of all Germany, in 
which he can detect any mass of 
carrion, and swoop upon it. Thus 
also does the bee, with its eye of 
3500 distinct lenses. This eye is 
well described by Mr. Samuelson, 
who also returns to the subject of 
the antenne, by which,.he says, 
the bee ascertains the form of 
objects as a guide in the construc- 
tion of its cells. By thé antenne 
also, the bee communicates with 


Y other bees in a surprising manner. 


So long as these organs are unin- 
jared, the insect seems to enjoy 
perfect sanity; but when these 
organs are destroyed, it seems “ be- 
side itself,” and has ‘lost its 
senses.” If one of the antenne be 
removed from a queen, it does not 
appear to affect her; but if both 
are cut off, she seems in a deli- 
rium, deprived of all her instincts; 
everything is done at random; 
yet the respect and homage of the 
workers towards her are undimin- 
ished, though received by her with 
indifference. If another queen in 
the same condition be substituted, 
the bees do not seem to discover 
the difference, and treat both alike ; 
but if a perfect queen be intro- 
duced, they seize her, keep her in 
confinement, and show themselves 
peu galant. One may conjecture, 
therefore, that it is by the antennw 
that bees know their queen; and 
this is supported by Huber’s expe- 
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riments when he wished to ascer- 
tain whether, whem they had lost a 
queen (intelligence of which tra- 
verses the whole hive in about an 
hour), they discovered the event by 
their smell, their touch, or any other 
cause. He first divided a hive by 
a grate, which kept the two por- 
tions about three lines apart, so 
that they could not come at each 
other, though scent would pass [and 
sound also, as Mr. Samuelson re- 
marks], In that part in which there 
was no queen, the bees were soon 
in great agitation; and as they did 
not discover her, in a short time 
they began to construct royal cells, 
which quieted them.” Huber next 
separated them by a partition, 
through which they could pass 
their antennee, but not their heads. 
To this case the bees all remained 
tranquil. The way they ascertained 
that the queen was near them, wus 
by passing their antenne through 
the openings of the grate. An im- 
mense number of these organs 
might be seen at once, inquiring in 
all directions, and the queen was 
observed answering these inquiries 
in the most marked manner; for 
sbe was always fastened by her ‘feet 
to the grate, crossing her antenne 
with those of her anxious subjects! 

Our author touches on the much- 
mooted question of the cells formed 
by the bee with such wonderful 
precision, that almost miraculons 
powers bave been attributed to the 
insect, and many writers have made 
a noisy flourish of trumpets, as over 
some peculiar triamph, because ma- 
thematicians have calculated that 
the form which the cells assume is 
one which requires the /east amount 
of material consistent with strength. 
Had any other figure been choses 
in Jiew of the hexagon, or if any 
other angles than those now pre- 
sented by the cells had been form- 
ed, it would have been impossible 
to group so vast a number of cells 
in a space so small. Although a 
circular cell would have better 
suited the bee’s body, yet the waste 
of space and material would have 
been considerable. From all this 
it is concluded, that the bee is en- 
dowed with a wonderful instinct 
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for constructing the best 

cell on mathematical princi 
Unhappily for the triumphant de- 
claimers, the cells ave circular when 
the bee forms them, and the waste 
would result, were it not that the 
pressure of the other cells forms 
these circles into hexagons, Mr, 
Samuelson thus sums up the evidence 
collected :— 


“ First, then, all the naturalists whose 
opinions we have quoted agree that the 
design of the cells is not originally hexa- 
gonal, but that (with the exception of 
certain cells at the side of the comb and 
around the queen-cell) they eventually 
become so. Next, they agree, with ma» 
thematicians, that afser the circle, this 
form of cell encloses the largest space 
with the smallest amount of material; 
and every ope is acquainted wiih the 
extreme tenuity of the cell-walls of the 
honeycomb. Now, the real question is 
—Are these cells normally cylindrical, 
and do they of necessity resolve themselves 
into hexagons when the neighbouring ones 
are built up against them? or, do the bees 
begin by making them irregularly penta- 
gonal, and cause them gradually to as 
sume the hexagonal shape as they pro 
gress ? 

“In describing the eye of the bee, 
we showed that where a number of 
circles of spheres are developed in close 
contact, they resolve themselves into 
perfect hexagons, Turning to. other 
natural objects, we observe, in the tissue 
of plants,. that when the circular cells 
become differentiated, and take the form 
of tubes, growing together with the 
neighbouring vessels of similar shape, 
they also assume the hexagonal type, 
and their structure then greatly resem- 
bles the honeycomb. This we find ex- 
emplified, not only in the higher plants 
and avimals, but also most beautifully 
in some of those mysterious forms, the 
diatomaceze, where the siliceous cases 
present the perfect honeycomb struc 
ture. Again, mathematicians of un- 
doubted ability tell, us that the hexa- 
gonal bells of the honeycomb exmbit 
precisely the form that would result 
from the close contact and adhesion of a 
number of circular or cylindrical bodies 
of a soft flexible substance; aud, lastly, 
an examination of the honeycomb shows 
us that where a eell is terminal—that 
is to say, where another is not added to 
it—at the terminal side it is not héxa- 
gonal, but irregularly round. 
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“ Now it certainly appears to us to be 

ing a little out of our way if we seek 
to attribute the hexagonal shape of these 
cells to the result of an instinct in the 
bee that transcends the calculating 
powers of the ablest mathematicians, 
when we find, by accumulated evidence 
that the natural form assumed by a se- 
ries of circles, when brought into close 
contact, would be that of the cells of a 
honeycomb ; and not only are the walls 
of these cells remarkably thin, but, 
when newly wrought, they are exceed- 
ingly ductile and tenacious, and consist 
of two layers. The appearance of these 
two layere, when examined with a low 
microscopic power (after cutting away 
the outer rim of the cell, which is ai- 
ways rather thick and circular), is such 
as to suggest the idea that the cells 
themselves are constituted of circles, or 
cylindrical tubes, of extreme ,tenuity, 
that have been brought into close contact. 

“ Looking, then, at the foregoing cir- 
cumstances, and considering, also, that 
all animals construct tubular or circular 
habitations, we should be disposed to 
agree with those naturalists who regard 
the hive-cells as normally cylindrical ; 
and certainly the mathematical preci- 
sion with which they are framed inclines 
us to attribute the hexagonal form to me- 
chanical rather than instinctive causes.” 


The bee, remarkable in so many 
ways, is remarkable also for its 
mental manifestations. This phrase 
will perhaps seem questionable to 
many, because the mental manifes- 
tations of all animals, striking as 
they are, have been robbed of their 
true significance, as p-ychological 
facts, by the general consent of man- 
kind to class them funder a different 
name—the vague name of Instincts. 
Having ngmed them, men faacy 
they have explained them. But the 
trath is, that no rational expla- 
nation of Instinct has yet been 
given; and although men may, if 
they choose, call the same pheno- 
mena by different names, according 
as these phenomena are manifested 
by animals or by man, the similarity 
of the two phenomena remains. 
Mr. Samuelson has an _ ingenious 
illustration of this point. He re- 
minds us that there are creatures 
which one experienced naturalist 
will call a fish, and another equally 
experienced will call a reptile. “Is 
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it not possible,” he adds, “ that, like 
the travellers and the chameleon, 
both these are right and both wrong? 
—right in detecting the characteris- 
tics of that group in which they re- 
spectively rank the living object, 
wrong in attempting to force upon 
Nature limits that do not actually 
exist, and placing the creature in 
some square or circle in the animal 
kingdom which they find it neces- 
sary to draw with mathematical 
precision in order to aid their li- 
mited understandings, and facilitate 
the studies of those whom they de- 
sire to instruct.” He remarks that 
if there is this difficulty in decipher- 
ing the external characters of ani- 
mals, much greater is the difficulty of 
deciphering their mental characters ; 
and that we have no right to divide 
the whole mental world into two 
provinces—instinct and reason. It 
is by no means necessary that a bee 
should be able to form complicated 
trains of reasoning, or to show 
highly inventive powers, to vindi- 
cate its claim as a being mentally 
endowed. If it has memories and 
passions, if it can reason, and adapt 
itself to new circumstances—and no 
one doubts that it can do these things 
—that is enough. 

On the other hand, we have to 
guard against the anthropomorphic 
tendency —the tendency to inter- 
pret all actions as we interpret those 
of human beings. The evidence 
which is adduced in favour of the 
reasoning and invention of insects 
requires strict scrutiny. Thus, for 
example, in the story related 
Vogt, there are details which ad- 
mit of another interpretation from 
that he has given. The Gold Wasp 
deposits her eggs in the nest of the 
ordinary Mason Bee, which are often 
fixed on old walls at some height 
from the ground. The larve of the 
wasp, if once introduced into the 
nest, devour the provender coilected 
by the bee for her young. Vogt 
saw one of these wasps, which had 
discovered a bee’s nest, in the act 
of inserting her body to deposit an 
egg, when the owner of the nest 
arrived laden with pollen; and, 
with that peculiar hum that is 
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emitted by these insects when mak- 
ing an attack, she fell upon the 
wasp and seized her with, her sharp 
jaws. The wasp instantly rolled 
herself up, as usual when attacked. 
The bee in vain tried to find some 
vulnerable part where she could 
thrust her sting; and at length bit 
off the wings of the wasp at the 
_ roots, and then dropped her on the 
ground. “ After this, she returned 
to her nest, evidently in great anx- 
iety, in search of an usurper’s egg; 
and, finding none, she flew off. The 
Mason Bee must have been satisfied 
that, by removing the wings of the 
wasp, she had prevented her from 
repeating her visit to the nest; but 
here she was mistaken in her 
reckoning. The prostrate wasp 
unrolled herself as soon as the bee 
had departed, crept in a direct line 
back to the nest, and deposited her 
egg therein.”” A curious story; but 
the reader will notice how com- 
pletely Vogt has interpreted it in 
human fashion. How could he 
know that the bee was in great 
anxiety, and was searching for the 
wasp’s egg? How could he know 
that she bit off the wasp’s wings to 
prevent the wasp returning to the 
nest? Mr. Samuelson very pro- 
perly suggests that she may have 
bitten the wings off simply because 
there was no other means of wreak- 
ing her wrath upon the wasp. 
Without having recourse to such 
humen interpretations, we shall find 
in the actions of bees abundant 
proofs of their mental power. M. 
Dojardin records some interesting 
observations. He had two hives, 
into which two swarms were intro- 
duced. At first they flew out and 
in again, as if reconnoitring, and 
then they came out and hovered 
above each hive, always keeping 
their heads turned towards it, and 
exploring the surrounding objects; 
after this they flew away into the 
fields, and never made a mistake on 
their return, each bee returning to 
its own hive. Of these two hives, 
one was less peopled than the other, 
with fewer cells, and it contained no 
royal cells. M. Dujardin feared 
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that the inhabitants might perish in 
the winter from want of provisions; 
and he placed in a saucer before 
this hive some pieces of sugar, 
moistened slightly. The bees de- 
voured this sugar in a couple of 
hours. It was given them again on 
several successive days; and at last 
the bees learned so well to asgoci- 
ate his presence with the daily pro- 
vision, that whenever he walked in 
the garden near the hive, they ho- 
vered around him, alighted on his 
clothes and hands, which they ex- 
plored with agitation. This sug- 
gested to him the idea of hence 
forward carrying a bit of sugar in 
his pocket, which he presented to 
them after having moistened it, 
and upon which three or four would 
remain.- At some distance from the 
hive there was a niche in the wall, 
covered with a grate, and hidden 
by various climbing plants. In this 
niche he deposited a saucer with 
some moistened sugar. He then 
dipped a stick in syrup, and pre- 
sented it to a bee, which fastened 
on it, and began sucking the syrup. 
This bee was thus carried to the 
niche, and deposited on the sugar. 
It remained there five or six min- 
utes, and then began to fly about in 
the niche, after which it came out 
and flew in front of the grating, 
with its head always turned towards 
it, and finally few home. A quarter 
of an hour passed without any sign 
of the bees coming out to the niche; 
but from that moment about thirty 
issued, flew to the place, explored 
itas if they were following direc- 
tions which had been given them, 
and finally entered, fed,* and then, 
having made the necessary observa- 
tions, returned to. their hive, The 
next day the bees from this hive 
returned to the niche in greater 
numbers. Perhaps you will say 
that it was the scent of the sugar 
which guided them? But the bees 
of the other hive would, in that 
case, have been equally attracted, 
whereas they never once approached 
the niche, but flew off to ibe fields, 
and the bees of the first hive flew 
directly to the niche. When the 
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sugar in the niche was perfectly dry, 
the bees abandoned it as useless, 
From time to time one of them 
came to explore it, and, if there was 
no syrup to be had, flew away 
‘again; but if the sugar had been 
moistened, the bee sucked for a few 
minutes, and then returned to the 
hive. Her return was always fol- 
lowed by the expedition of several 
bees to the niche! 

It is difficult here to resist the 
conclusion that the bees have some 
mode of communicating to each 
other where sugar is to be found. 
Not only is there a distinct impres- 
sion of locality in the mind of the 
bee which guides it in its return, 
there seems to be also some toler- 
ably accurate means of indicating 
this locality to others; or, if we 
suppose that the bee which found 
the sugar returned with the others 
to guide them, she must have in 
some way intimated to them that her 
course was worth following. What 
are we to say to the following? 
In the hives there were six open- 
ings; but it was from the opening 
of the side towards the south that 
the bees /abitually made their exits 
and entrances; the other openings, 
_ although rarely used, were, however, 
perfectly well remembered by the 
bees, as -M. Dujardin found; for 
one day some of them, charged with 
pollen, were returning, and flying 
into the hive with the precipitation 
usual under such circumstances. As 
he wished to ascertain the plant whose 
pollen they were carrying, he placed 
a stick covered with syrup in front 
of the opening to arrest one. ‘I'hree 
times did the bee avoid this ob- 
stacle, and returned to the charge; 
but at last, finding that its passage 
was barred, it ceased the attempt, 
and flew round to one of the side- 
openings, rarely used, and thus made 
its entrance. ' 

We might multiply stories about 
the contrivances of animals to an 
indefinite extent, but we shall only 
add one more, and we add it for the 
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sake of its grotesque humour. The 
Hermit Crab lives in the deserted 
shell of*a mollusc, like Diogenes in 
his tub. There is one species, called 
Prideaux’s Hermit Crab, which is 
constantly found to have as a com- 
panion the Cloak Anemone, at- 
tached to the shell which the crab 
inhabits. The anemone is so placed 
on the shell that its disc expands 
jast below the mouth of the crab, 
so that whatever food comes witbia 
reach of either of these animals may 
be shared in common. Mr. Gosse 
one day observed a crab about to 
change houses; no sooner had it 
taken possession of the new shell 
than it began removing the anemone 
from the old shell, inserting its large 
claws under the anemone, as a@ nata- 
ralist would iosert his fivger-nail, 
and separating it from its old sup- 
port. It then placed the anemone 
in its accustomed position on the 
new shell, and held it there with 
its claws until it had attached, oc- 
casionally giving it a pat, and press- 
ing it close, in order to hasten the 
process of attachment. A similar . 
operation was witnessed by Mr. Al- 
ford Lloyd; and Mr. Holdsworth 
from whom we borrow these facts,* 
observed “a case in which one of 
these crabs had changed its house, 
and after vaiuly endeavouring for 
nearly an hour to remove the ane- 
mone (a sickly specimen) from its 
old quarters, it came out of the new 
shell, and returned to the original 
one, apparently unwilling to desert its 
companion.” 

A mention of sea-anemones leads 
by @ natural transition to the richly- | 
illustrated and excellent work of Mr. 
Gosse,t to which both amateurs and 
naturalists are cordially recommend- 
ed. Probably no man in Europe is 
so well entitled to attention on this 
subject. To him him we are, in Eng- 
land, mainly indebted for the wide- 
spread interest which these beauti- 
ful creatures excite; for although 
known to Aristotle and occasion- 
ally studied by succeeding natural- 





* Hotpsworra: Handbook to the Fish-House in the Zoological Gardens, p. 28. 
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ists, they had, on the whole, attracted 
little attention, until the aquarium 
fashion sent hundreds of naturalists 
and amateurs to ransack caverns, 
devastate crevices, and trouble rock- 
pools. Much remained to be known 
of their structure and habits, and 
almost everything had to be done 
in the way of systematic classifica- 
tion. Mr. Gosse has studied them 
- for eight years with the fervour of 
a vaturalist. For some time his in- 
tention of composing such a work 
as the present has been generally 
known, so that specimens have been 
liberally sent to him from all quar- 
ters. The result is a monograph, 
as complete as the knowledge of our 
day admits. The illustrations are 
remarkable ; coloured plates, repre- 
senting, with considerable faithful- 
ness, all the chief species — wood- 
cuts being interspersed for the 
others. 

We should like to write nothing 
“but praise of this excellent work; 
but we cannot in conscience entirely 
pass over the Introduction, which 
contains much that we think ques- 
tionable. Mr. Gosse is a naturalist, 
but not a physiologist. He de- 
scribes better than he reasons. In 
physiological matters, therefore, we 
cannot accept his guidance, and still 
less can we accept his assertions in 
lieu of arguments. A question was 
raised (in the Seaside Studies) as to 
whether the anemones, in what is 
called their digestive process, had 
merely mechanical means of mace- 
ration and trituration, or had also 
the chemical means of dissolving and 
altering the food, which are charac- 
teristic of the digestive process in 
higher animals. Digestion being a 
compound of mechanical and che- 
mical actions in higher animals, the 
question raised was, Have the sea- 
anemones any chemical power of 
digesting? By a series of experi- 
ments it was shown that there is no 
evidence of any chemical action tak- 
ing place in the stomach of the ane- 
mone,* the only action being purely 
mechanical. Now, this conclusion 
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may be erroneous— the evidence 
may be incomplete; bot it was 
surely incumbent on any one who 
rejected it to show that it was go 
by something better than a string 
of assertions, in which there is a* 
strange misstatement of fact, and a 
strange misconception of the argu- 
ment. ‘“ When morsels of fovd,” 
says Mr. Gosse, “such as fragments 
of butcher’s meat, are swallowed 
by anemones, they are retained for 
some hours, and then vomited; and 
because little change has passed u 

on the solid parts, it has been really 
concluded that no process of diges- 
tion takes place in these animals 
On this foolish hypothesis, it is 
difficult to see why food should be 
swallowed at all, or what need the 
animal has of a mouth or stomach. 
Their ordinary food, however, is not 
mammalian muscle, but the far softer 
and more fluid flesh of crustacea, 
mollusea, and annelida.” We never 
read a weaker answer to a scientific 
statement. It is so entirely “ beside 
the mark,” that in charity we must 
suppose Mr. Gosse to be relying on 
some hearsay report of what Mr. 
Lewes had written; for, in the first 
place, the experiments were not made 
with butcher’s mest—in only one of 
them was’ mammalian muscle eni- 
ployed—the others were made with 
smal! pieces of delicate fish. In the 
second place, the rash conclusion of 
no digestive process taking place is 
Mr. Gosse’s misrepresentation. The 
“foolish hypothesis” in question 
very explicitly declares that there is 
a digestive process, but that the 
process is not chemical; conse- 
quently it is not “difficult to see 
why food should be swallowed.” 
In the third place, if the flesh of 
mollusca, crustacea, and annelida is 
“softer and more fluid” than but- 
cher's meat, it is thereby more 
adapted for mechanical digestion, 
its juices being more easily ex- 
tracted, but it ts not more likely 
to be chemically acted upon, un- 
less there happen to be a solvent 
secretion present. Mr. . Lewes as- 





* Seaside Studies, 2d edit., p. 219-230, 
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serted that no chemical action 
takes place. His evidence was of 
two kinds: first, he showed that no 
gastric secretion could be detected, 
neither an acid nor an alkali being 
revealed by the tests; secondly, he 
showed that after the food had been 
submitted to the prolonged action 
of the stomach, the microscope re- 
vealed that none of the character- 
istic chemical changes had taken 
lace. These experiments were re- 
peated and confirmed by Mr. Couch. 
Does Mr. Gosse prove them to be 
erroneous or incomplete? “Does he 
bring any counter-evidence. to prove 
that there zs*an acid or an alkaline 
secretion, or that the tissues are che- 
mically attacked? Not a bit. He 
does not even seem to understand 
the elementary conditions of experi- 
mental physiology (as is shown in his 
attempt to demonstrate the existence 
of a liver, without once testing the 
presence of bile or any of its cbarac- 
teristic constituents), and relies up- 
on the loosest observations. At 
page 103 he says: “ The food will be 
disgorged in the course of a period 


varying from a few hours to several 


days. Often it will appear little 
changed ; but it has performed its 
part.” This is precisely what Mr. 
Lewes asserted, except that he de- 
clared the reason why the food had 
been but little changed was because 
it had not been chemically acted on. 
So little is Mr. Gosse prepared to 
claim chemical digestion, that he 
says: “It would appear that the 
action of the stomach is confined to 
the extraction of albumen and oil, 
which are carried with sea-water into 
the general cavity.” 

We will not} touch upon more 
points in this Introduction. It is 
enough to have cautioned the reader 
against a too ready acceptance of its 
statements. A pleasanter duty is 
to say that the bulk of the book is 
deserving of all praise. Neither 
author, nor publisher has spared 
pains or expense; and the result is 
a book for the drawing-room table 
of a naturalist’s wife, as well as a 
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k for the naturalist himself at 
the seaside. 

This praise cannot be given to 
another book by the same author,* 
with a very taking title, The Ro- 
mance of Natural History. With 
the exception of the final chapter, 
this is a flimsy work., The idea of 
presenting natural history in “ an 
wsthetic fashion” — of painting a 
series of pictures of the Terrible, 
the Unearthly, the Unknown, the 
Vast, the Wild, the Minute, &¢.— 
was a good one; but Mr. Gosse was 
perhaps scarcely the right man to 
execute it, in spite of his claim “to 
a poet’s heart, though destitute of a 
poet’s genius.” At any rate he has 
not been equal to his subject, and 
his book is a mistake. It is made 
up of extracts from travellers and 
naturalists, with connecting remarks 
and general reflections (somewhat 
flaccid) on the beauties and wonders 
of natare. Now it has long been 
discovered that collections of ex- 
tracts, unless very ingeniously woven 
together, are wearisome; and those 
selected by Mr. Gusse, though some- 
times interesting in themselves, are 
not arranged with sufficient skill to 
make an interesting volume. We 
see too little of the “ poet’s heart,” 
and a great deal too much of that 
poet’s paste and scissors. 

The final chapter is, however, 
an exception. It is one on which 
Mr. Gosse has bestowed great pains. 
He has brought together a mass of 
evidence in favour of the belief. in 
the sea-serpent, and, with commend- 
able candour, has also given the best 
evidence against that belief. His 
own faith in the existence of the 
animal is unshaken; and the evi- 
dence which convinces him he hopes 
will convince others. It is really 
an interesting chapter in Natural 
History, and leads to curious reflec- 
tions on the value of testimony. 
Any reader casually opening the 
book at the commencement of this 
chapter may be apt to fling it away, 
on finding the dreary old Joe Miller 
about the sailor-boy and the fiying- 
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fish, which was too much for the 
faith of his grandmother, told as’ if 
it were a novel story likely to be 
entertaining ; but the chapter is far 
better than its commencement, and 
will be read with interest, if not with 
assent. 

Why should we doubt the exis- 
tence of the sea-serpent? The fact 
has been attested by many obser- 
vers in various parts of the world. 
It is not a fact in any way contra- 
dictory of the supposed nature of 
things: if proved, our zoological 
knowledge would receive an addi- 
tion, not a shake. No interests are 
impugned by it. No vanities can 
be wounded by it. Why, then, do 
we refuse to believe in it? Solely 
because we do not consider the 
testimony sufficient. Reports of 
sailors and travellers are of ques- 
tionable authority. One vertebra 
would be more convincing than a 
thousand reports. But no vertebra, 
no vestige of the sea-serpent, has 
ever been produced. Those verte- 
bre described in the Wernerian 


Transactions, Professor Owen avers 


to be the vertebre of a basking 
shark ; and on such a point Owen's 
word is law. Meanwhile, as the live 
animal has not been captured nor 
the dead animal secured, we are left 
to the conjectures of eyewitnesses 
who saw the animal under delusive 
conditions. 

It is generally impossible to prove 
a negative. We cannot say that no 
sea-serpent exist — we can only say 
that there is a strong presumption 
against their existence, and no evi- 
dence strong enough to set aside 
that presumption. Those who, with 
Mr. Gosse, think otherwise, point to 
the many attestations of eyewit- 
nesses. Those who think this a 
fallacious support will, with Pro- 
fessor Owen, “regard the negative 
evidence, from the utter absence of 
any of the recent remains of great 
sea -serpents, krakens, or enaliosau- 
ria, a8 stronger against their actual 
existence than tbe itive state- 
ments which have hitherto weighed 
with the public mind in favour of 
their existence. A larger body of 
evidence from eyewitnesses might 
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be got together in proof of ghosts 
than of sea-serpents.” As in the 
case of ghosts, we may take it for 
granted that those who profess to 
have seen the sea-serpent did actual 
see a gigantic something which the 
took for a sea-serpent. It is there- 
fore no impeachment of the veracity 
of these witnesses to suspect that 
they confound interpretation with 
vision, believing that they actually 
saw what, in truth, they only in- 
ferred from certain visual signs. 
When aman affirms that the object 
seen floating at a distance is a sea- 
serpent, he implies an acquaintance 
with the form of this &nimal, which 
assures him of the correctness of his 
interpretation of the visible signs’; 
otherwise we can have no guaran- 
tee that he is not misinterpreting 
the signs, and that the object seen 
is not a sea] or a mass of floating 
weed. Now no man can really pre- 
tend to be acquainted with the form 
of the sea-serpent ; and the infinite 
possibilities of misinterpretation are 
well shown in the case of Mr. Herri- 
man, who, in the ship Brazilian, was 
becalmed almost exactly in the spot 
where Captain Quhze saw the sea- 
serpent ; and as Captain Quhe's tes 
timony is one which, from its ex- 
plicitness, and from the character 
of the officer, has had the greatest 
effect upon the public of England, 
this counter evidence from Mr. Her- 
riman assumes peculiar significance. 
About eight in the morning, while 
he was surveying with his telescope 
the calm, heavy, rippleless swell, he 
perceived something right abeam, 
about half a mile to the westward, 
stretched along the water, about 
thirty feet in length, moving with 
a steady sinuous motion. The head, 
which was lifted several feet above 
the water, had something resem- 
bling a mane running down to the 
floating portion, “and within about 
six feet of the tail it forked out 
into a sort of double fin. This de 
scription ‘tallies in essentials with 
most of the descriptions of the sea- - 
serpent; and Mr. Herriman, remem- 
bering the account given by Cap- 
tain Qube of the animal he had 
seen in the same latitude, naturally 
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fancied he had fallen in with the 
same animal or one of the same 
kind. This was the unanimous 
opinion of officers and passengers. 
Mr. Herriman resolved to attack the 
monster. A boat was lowered, and 
ut off in pursuit; Mr. Herriman 
imself standing on the bow, armed 
with a harpoon, They came close 
up, and found the animal resolve 
itself into an immense piece of sea- 
weed, evidently detached from a 
coral reef, and drifting with the 
current, which together with the 
swell left by the subsidence of the 
gale, gave it the sinuous snake-like 
movement. To the same’ effect, 
Capt. Fred. Smith of the Pekin. 
He also, and his men, thought they 
had come upon the sea-serpent. 
He also resolved to attack it. “I 
watched them very anxiously, and 
the monster seemed not to regard 
their approach. At length they got 
close to the head. They seemed to 
hesitate, and then busy themselves 
with the line, the monster all the 
time ducking his head and showing 
its great length.” Yet this also 
turned out to ‘be a gigantic sea- 
weed, completely covered with 
snaky-looking barnacles, which, gave 
it the appearance of a mane; the 
root of the weed, which appeared 
like the head of an animal, dipped 
by the motion of the sea. 

Now it would be hazardous to 
say that what Captain Qube saw 
was such a piece of seaweed as this. 
Indeed, Professor Owen concludes, 
from the captain’s description, that 
it was a huge seal; but with such 
testimony of the deceptive nature 
of appearances, we may without 
hazard question the accuracy of the 
interpretation given by Captain 
Qube. This is his report to the 
Admiralty :— 

“Str,—In reply to your letter of this 
date, requiring information as to the 
truth of a statement published in the 
Times newspaper, of a sea-serpent of 
extraordinary dimensions having been 
seen from her Majesty’s ship Deedalus, 
under my command, on her passage 
from the East Indies, I have the honour 
to acquaint you, for the information of 
my Lords Commissioners of the <Ad- 
miralty, that at five o’clock, p.m. on the 
6th of August last, in latitude 24° 44’ &., 
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and longitude 9° 22’ E., the weather 
dark dnd cloudy, wind fresh from the 
N. W., with a long ocean-swell from the 
8. W., the ship on the port tack head- 
ing N. E. by N., something very unusual 
was seen by Mr. Sartoris, midshipman, 
rapidly approaching the ship from before 
the beam, The circumstance was imme- 
diately reported by him to the officer of 
the watch, Lieutenant Edgar Drummond, 
with whom and Mr. William Barrett, 
the master, I was at the time walking 
the quarterdeck. The ship’s company 
were at supper. 

“On our attention being called to the 
object, it was discovered to be an enor- 
mous serpent, with head and shoulders 
kept about four feet constantly above the 
surface of the sea, and, as nearly as we 
could approximate by comparing it with 
the length of what our maintopsail-yard 
would show in the water, there was at 
the very least sixty feet of the animal 
a fleur d’eau, no portion of which was, to 
our perception, used in propelling it 
through the water, either by vertical or 
horizontal undulation. It passed rapid- 
ly, but. 80 close under our lee quarter, 
that had it been a man of my acquain- 
tance, I should easily have recognised his 
features with the naked eye; and it did 
not, either in approaching the ship or 
after it had passed our wake, deviate in 
the slightest degree from its course to 
the 8. W., which it held on at the pace 
of from twelve to fifteen miles per hour, 
apparently on some determined purpose. 

“The diameter of the serpent was 
about fifteen or sixteen inches behind 
the head, which was, without any 
doubt, that of a snake; and it was 
never, during the twenty minutes that 
it continued in sight of our glasses, once 
below the surface of the water. Its 
colour a dark brown, with a yellowish 
white about the throat. It had no fins, 
but something like the mane of a horse, 
or rather a bunch of seaweed, washed 
about its back. It was seen by the 
quartermaster, the boatswain’s mate, 
and the man at the wheel, in addition 
to myself and officers above mentioned. 

“Tam having a drawing of the eer- 
pent made from a sketch taken imme- 
diately after it was seen, which I hope 
to have ready for transmission to my 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
by to-morrow’s post.” 

Captain Quhe’s statement that he 
was so near the animal that, “ had 
it been an acquaintance, he should 
have recognised him,” deserves at. 
tention, yet is not quite conclusive, 
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Mr. Herriman, who was on the point 
of attacking a mass of seaweed, 
would have made a similar state- 
ment had the seaweed sunk. just 
before he came up to it. . Indeed, 
the possibility of error in misiater- 
preting visible signs is the only 
reason we have for preferring the 
strong negative evidence against the 
testimony of eyewitnesses; but, un- 
til some positive proof of the sea- 
serpeat’s existence be adduced, we 
must continue to suppose that the 
eyewitnesses were deceived. Mean- 
while, we recommend Mr. Gosse’s 
chapter as a very interesting collec- 
tion of the evidence on the subject. 
The most valuable book on our 
table has been left till we have but 
scanty space to devote to it— Dr. 
George Bennett’s Gatherings of a 
Naturalist.* It is a record of 
genuine experience in a region 
where few naturalists have made 
many researches. Scarcely more 
than seventy years have elapsed, as 
he remarks, since Botany Bay (a 
name highly suggestive of the fer- 
tility of the soil), then only known 
from the explorations of Captain 
Cook, and stigmatised ‘as a penal 
settlement, fit only for the recep- 
tion of felons, and inhabited by 
wild and paked savages, offered 
little to awaken the curiosity of a 
people so remote as ourselves. A 
voyage to the antipodes was not 
then the easy matter it has now 
become. <A fact was history by the 
time it crossed tho-e seas. Now the 
European, by means of the over- 
land journey through Ezypt, visits 
his friends and relatives iu various 
parts of Australia, or receives their 
visits ; and the London newspapers 
are delivered in Sydney (a distance 
of 18,000 miles) fifty-five days after 
date as regularly as in Dublin. Of 
course this region and its produc- 
tions daily become better known. 
Dr. Bennett has been one of those 
who have helped to make them 
known; and in these pages he dis- 
courses with the authority of per- 
sonal experience and the gusto of 
a naturalist. We read of the orni- 
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thorhyncus, the emeu, the jabiru, 
the mooruk, the echidna, and the 
nautilus and pbysalia, not to men- 
tion many more familiar creatures ; 
and we read also of many strange 
and interesting plants. An open 


eye, a loving heart, and a est 
pen, make this volume a treasure, 
Nor should we omit to mention the 
admirable illustrations by Wolfe, 
His picture of the two young orni- 
thorynci at play is full of life and 
spirit. 

Perhaps no animal ever intro- 
daced into Europe bas excited more 
astonishment and discussion than 
the platypus, or  ornithoryncus, 
which puzzles classifiers by its 
paradoxical peculiarities. Here is 
an animal which, both externally, 
and internally, may be “ described 
as a connecting link between the 
quadruped, the bird, and the rep- 
tile.” When its skin was first sent 
to England, it was pronounced a 
hoax, like Barnum’s mermaid, an 
old moleskin having, it was said, 
been attached to a duck’s mandibles. 
Certainly a mole with a beak like a 
water-bird and a spur like a cock 
is paradoxical enough to justify 
suspicion; but suspicion was forced 
to give way at last before the evi- 
dence of the actual animal. Dr. 
Bennett has been fortunate enough, 
not only to shoot and dissect many 
specimens, but to have had some 
living for several weeks in his care. 
The body is like that of a mole, 
with some resemblances to a beaver. 
The legs are very short, the feet 
webbed like a duck’s, except that 
in the fore-feet the web extends a 
short distance beyond the claws, 
hanging loose, and falling back 
when the animal burrows. The 
hind feet are narrow and turned 
inwards, and when the animal is 
at rest resemble those of a seal. 
The spur of the male is movable, 
and is turned backwards and in- 
wards. The head is rather flat, 
and from the moath project two 
flat lips or mandibles, resembling 
the beak of a shoveller duck. This 
similarity is increased by the latent 
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Jamelia of the lower jaw, which is 
shorter and narrower than the upper 
jaw. Both jaws are provided with 
four horny teeth : the anterior of these 
on each side, both above and below, is 
long, narrow, and trenchant ; the pos- 
terior tooth is broad, flat, and shaped 
like a molar. The central portion of 
the mandibles is a bony continuation 
of the skull; and a cartilaginous sub- 
stance, perfectly movable, extends from 
the bony portion both in front and at 
the sides. The colour of the upper 
mandible, when seen in ah animal 
recently taken out of the water, is of a 
dall, dirty, greyish black, covered 
with innumerable dots, while the 
cartilaginous expansion is uniformly 
smooth and soft. The under part 
of the upper mandible is of a pale 
pink, or flesh colour, as well as the 
internal or upper surface of the 
lower mandible, the under surface 
of which is either perfectly white or 
mottled. 


“Tt was on a beautiful summer even- 
ing,” says Dr, Bennett, “as I approached 
a creek near a river in Australia, that I 

* first made acquaintance with these singu- 
lar animals in their native country. It 
was an evening of one of those delightful 
clear days so often met with at the com- 
mencement of summer in southern lati- 
tudes. The scene which lay before me 
_was of the most picturesque description. 
Open forest country, with a range of 
romantic hills, of some elevation, densely 
wooded by magnificent trees; neat cot- 
tages scattered about, with gardens 
around them, teeming with flowers and 
fruit-trees, among which the dark glossy 
‘foliage of the orange was conspicuous, 
and around which fields of grain, of a 
vivid green, were just bursting into ear. 
The tranquillity around was occasionally 
disturbed by the lowing of cattle, bleat- 
ing of sheep, or the peculiar and varied 
notes of the feathered tribes. Soon the 
river was before me, the banks of which 
were adorned with pendulous acacias, 
which at this season of the year were 
profusely covered with their rich golden 
and fragrant blossoms; while the lofty 
and majestic Gum-trees, many of which 
were young and gracefully pendant, to- 
gether with the dark Swamp Oaks, re- 
sembling firs at a distance, added to the 
variety and natural beauty of the scene.” 


In the faint light of a setting sun 
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they remained motionless on the 
banks, gun at rest, waiting for the 
shy ornithorhyncus to appear on the 
surface of the water, paddling amid 
the weeds in search of food. It was 
necessary to observe the greatest quiet, 
for the timid creature is very acute 
both of sight and hearing, and when 
frightened descends to the bottom and. 
will not reappear. If not frightened, 
it remains two or three minutes play- 
ing on the surface, and then dives, to 
reappear at a short distance beyond. 
Although the animal were to reappear 
close to the place where the sportsman 
is standing, the attempt to level the 
gun would suffice to frighten it 
away. The sportsman must, there- 
fore, wait patiently with his piece 
levelled, and fire immediately the 
animal shows itself. It is not easy 
to kill one; and Dr. Bennett fired 
three charges into one before it re- 
mained tranquil on the surface, and 
suffered the dog to drag it out. 
Even then it revived after a few 
minutes, and ran along the ground 
towards the water. The specimen 
being a male, Dr. Bennett, with the 
temerity of a naturalist bent on dis- 
covering the truth at great personal 
risk, determined to ascertain whe- 
ther the spur had the poisonous 
power attributed to it. The wound- 
ed state of the animal presented no 
objection to the conclusiveness .of 
the experiment, as in one published 
account in which the poison is re- 

rted to have produced such terri- 
le effects the avimal was mortally 
wounded. “I commenced by pla- 
cing my hands in such a manner, 
when seizing the animal, as to en- 
able it, from the direction of the 
spurs, to use them with effect; the 
result was, that the anima! made 
strenuous efforts to escape; and in 
these efforts scratched my hands a 
little with its hind claws; and, in 
consequence of the position in which 
I held it, with the spur also. But 
although I seized it so roughly, it 
never struck the spur into my hand, 
nor did it even make an attempt to 
do so. As, however, it had n 
stated that the creature throws it-, 
self on its back when it uses this 
weapon (a circumstance that does 
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not seem very probable to those who 
have any knowledge of the animal), 
I tried it in that position also ; but 
though it struggled to regain its 
former posture, no use was made of 
the spur.” Dr. Bennett had frequent 
opportunities of confirming this ex- 
perience, though he does not profess 
to have discovered what is the pur- 
pose served by the spur. ‘On an- 
other occasion, he had the good luck 
to capture one alive in its burrow. 
It emitted no ound, nor did it at- 
tempt to defend itself, though, in 
its struggles for liberty, it slightly 
scratched his hands. When he held 
it in his hands, its bright little eyes 
glistened, and the orifices of the 
ears expanded and contracted alter- 
nately, as if eager to catch the slight 
est sound, while its heart palpitated 
violently ; but after it had been held 
in the hands for some time, it lost its 
first fear, and seemed to become more 
reconciled to its situation, though 
still occasionally trying to escape. In 
these struggles it frequently emit- 
ted a low growling noise, but made 
no attempt to bite. It was placed in a 
cask, together with grass, mad (taken 
from the river), water, and every- 
thing that could make it comfortable. 
It ran round the cask, scratching, 
and making great efforts to get 
out; but, finding these useless, it 
became quite tranquil, contracted 
itself into a small compass, and 
soon seemed asleep. At night, 
however, it was very restless, and 
made great efforts to escape, scrap- 
ing round the cask with its fore- 


aws, as if to burrow its way out. 


n the morning it was found fast 
asleep, the tail being turned in- 
wards, the head and beak under 
the breast, and the body rolled up. 
When disturbed, it uttered a noise 
something like the growl of a puppy, 
but in a softer and more harmoni- 
ous key. Although quiet for the 
greater part of the day, it made 
efforts to escape, and growled dur- 
ing the night. This was the first 
live ornithorhyncus that had ever 
been captured by a European, and 
»Dr. Bennett was in hopes of being 
able to forward it to England. For 
some time there seemed a reason- 
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able chance of success, On arriv- 
ing at Lansdoun Park, he availed 
himself of the vicinity of some 
ponds, inhabited by these animals, 
to give his captive a taste of its 
native life. He tied a very long 
string to its hind leg, and let it 
out. When placed on the bank, it 
made its way swiftly to the water, 
and travelled up stream, apparently 
delighted, and seeking those spots 
which’ most abounded in aquatic 
weeds. Although it would dive in 
the water, it preferred keeping close 
to the bank, occasionally thrusting 
its beak (with a motion similar to 
that of the duck when it feeds) into 
the mud and among the roots of 
the various weeds. After it had 
wandered some distance up the 
chain of ponds, feeding about the 
shallow water and mud near the 
margin, it crawled up the bank, 
and, lying down on the grass, en- 
joyed the luxury of scratching itself 
and rolling about. In this process 
of cleaning its skin, the hind claws 
were brought into use — first the 
claws of one leg, and then those of 
the other; but, finding that it could 
not use the one to which the string. 
was attached so well as the other, 
after repeated trials it gave up 
the attempt. The body, being so 
capable of contraction, was readily 
brought within reach of the hind 
feet, the head also coming in for 
its share of the scratching. This 
continued for about an hour. Dr. 
Bennett placed his hand on a part 
which the animal was scratching, 
and found the claws pass over it in 
a remarkably gentle combing man- 
ner. He attempted to scratch it 
gently; but the creature started 
away, though not to any distance, 
and resumed its combing. At 
length it permitted him to gently 
stroke its back, but disliked being 
handled. It had 6ne more such 
treat given to it; but after that 
managed to effect its escape, and 
deprived us in England of the 
delight of making it a nine-days’ 
wonder. 

Dr, Bennett’s hopes were again 
raised when he captured an adult 
and two young ones,, about eight 
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months old. These he brought 
safely to Sydney; and as they sur- 
vived some time there, he had ample 
opportunity of observing their ha- 
bits. The little ones appeared often 
to dream of swimming. When 
placed on the ground during the 
day, they ran about seeking some 
dark corner for repose; and, when 
ut in a dark place or in a box, 
they huddled themselves up as soon 
as they became accustomed to it, 
and went to sleep. They would 
sleep on tables, sofas, or anywhere ; 
but, if permitted, they resorted to 
the spot where they had been ac- 
customed to repose. They usually 
reposed side by side, looking like a 
pair: of farred balls, and surly little 
growls issued from them when they 
were disturbed ; yet, when they 
were sound asleep, they might be 
handled without their giving any 
signs of annoyance. One evening 
both the little pets came out about 
dusk, went as usual and ate food 
from the saucer, and then com- 
menced playing like two puppies, 
attacking each other with their 
mandibles, raising their forepaws, 
and tumbling over each other. In 
the struggle one would get down; 
and atthe moment when it was ex- 
pected to rise again and renew the 
combat, it would begin scratching 
itself deliberately, the other looking 
on, and waiting for the sport to be 
renewed. When running, they were 
exceedingly animated: their little 
eyes glistened, and the orifices of 
their ears contracted and dilated 
with rapidity. “ Sometimes I have 
been able to enter into play with 
them, by scratching and tickling 
them with my finger; they seemed 
to be delighted, opening their man- 
dibles, biting playfully at my finger, 
and moving about like puppies in- 
dulged with similar treatment. Be- 
sides combing their fur to clean it 


when wet, I have seen them preen- 


it with their beak (if the term may 
be allowed), as a duck would clean 
its feathers.” These pets died, 
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however, as did two others subse- 
quently obtained, so that the chance 
of their surviving the passage from 
Australia to England seems but 
slender. Meanwhile, if we cannot 
have the real animal, we can see in 
Dr. Bennett’s book a very excellent 
representation of it, drawn by Wolfe, 
and learn many details of its struc- 
ture and habits. 

Another pet, somewhat less adapt- 
ed to family life, and considerably 
less amusing, may be seen any 
day in the Zoological Gardens. It 
is the Mooruk, or Cassowary, a 
gigantic wingless bird, of which Dr. 
Bennett has many anecdotes to nar- 
rate; and we refrain, with some 
reluctance, from borrowing them. 
The small remaining space at our 
disposal must be given to a ponder- 
ous volume on Infusoria,* which, 
to the daily increasing public of 
microscopists, will be a valuable 
present. Let us, at the outset, 
warn the reader, that unless he have 
already gained a tolerable know- 
ledge of infusorial life, this will not 
be the book for him. Indeed, it is 
not, properly speaking, a treatise at 
all: it is the commonplace book of 
a microscopist. The advantages of 
a commonplace book it has—namely, 
numerous and lengthy extracts from 
periodicals and treatises, ranged 
under separate heads, with little 
criticism, and less attempt to weave 
them into a doctrine. Statements 
of the most contradictory kind, jos- 
tle each other in these crowded 
pages: every one is allowed to 
have his say, and the reader left 
to take his choice. To men actual- 
ly engaged in working at the seve- 
ral subjects, the book is of great 
value, from its copiousness and its 
impartiality. Forty plates, each 
containing a great number of fig- 
ures, add greatly to the utility of 
the work; and the reputation of 
the editors is in itself no slight 
guarantee that the present condi- 
tion of knowledge is adequately re- 
presented by it. 





* Prircuarp: A History of Infusoria, including Desmidiacee and Diatomacee, 
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WILSON'S GERMAN CAMPAIGN OF 1813, 


Tr the Russian Campaign of 1812 
is the. most thrilling in poetic inter- 
est, the German Contest in 1813 is 
almost the most instructive in poli- 
tical experience of which history 
makes record. The former fasci- 
nates by its dramatic cast, the latter 
attracts by thé deep wisdom which 
it inculcates. The triumphant glory 
of the march to Moscow; the al- 
moat incredible chances of the dis- 
mal retreat, exceed in interest the 
must attractive romance. But the 
ardent resurrection of long homili- 
ated Prussia; the calm wisdom of 
Austria’s policy; the mingled firm- 
ness and heroism of Russia’s ad- 
vance; the revolt of the whole 
German people; the stern obsti- 
nacy of Napoleon ; his incredible 
exertions and final fall, afford ma- 
terials for the deepest reflection, and 
point directly to the most import- 
ant conclusions. The disasters of the 


Rassian Campaign are traceable to 


military causes; the calamities of 
the German war were the result of 
political errors. They were the re- 
action against the selfish govern- 
ment and narrow views of the 
French Emperor ; the inevitable re- 
sult of his exclusive attention to 
the interests of the French people 
and his own dynasty, when his em- 
pire had come to include the whole 
German and Italian races, and to 
represent the broad interests of the 
Continent. 

It was the lot of Sir Robert 
Wilson to play an active and im- 
portant part in both these great 
contests, Of the former he has left 
us a most interesting and valuable 
history; on the latter he has thrown 
much curious and instructive light 
in his personal narrative now first 
ublished. His account of the 

ussian Campaign we have fully 
noticed in a former article; and to 
our general remarks upon his char- 


acter therein contained, we have no- 
thing now to add, except that this, 
as a personal narrative, more clearly 
develops both its strong and its 
weak points. We shall endeavour 
now, in a brief space, to give some 
idea of the valuable and original 
matter embraced in the new portion 
of his work, especially in its bearing 
upon the controversial points rai 
upon the Campaign of 1813. 

To the majority of readers these 
two volumes will not prove nearly 
so attractive as the former one, 
A personal diary, kept from day to 
day, must necessarily contain much 
of only fleeting interest, and record 
many opinions and _ anticipations 
which are .not verified by the event. 
These—of great interest to one 
who really studies the. period, and 
desires to make himself master of 
its thoughts, its wishes and its 
hopes, as well as of its patent 
events and practical results—cannot 
afford the same attraction to a gene- 
ral reader. This work we think, in 
consequence, will afford more in- 
struction to a few serious thinkers 
than amusement to the reading 
public, 

Sir Robert Wilson had accom- 
panied the Russian army in the 
field as British Commissioner dar- 
ing the Oampaign of 1812, and con- 
tinued with it in the same capacity 
until the armistice of Pleswitz in 
1813. His great. influence with 
Alexander, and _ confidential inti, 
macy with the Russian generals, 
caused considerable jealousy in the 
mind of Lord Catheart, the English 
Ambassador at the Court of the Czar, 
avd rendered his position at the 
time both a painfal and a difficult 
one; bat it adds much to the value 
of his testimony now, for it. opened 
to him channels of information 
which were barred to all others. 

A few words will suffice to ex- 
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plain the state of affiirs when the 
Campaign of 1813 opened. The 
conclusion of the Moscow retreat 
left the Grand Army but a name. 
Some regiments had altogether dis- 
appeared; the skeletons of many 
divisions did not produce 800 effect- 
ive bayonets. When Marat en- 
deavoured to halt on the Vistula, he 
could not, after throwing garrisons 
ioto the fortresses, assemble 10,000 
men. The Russian force also had un- 
dergone a frightful diminution ; it did 
pot now amount to above 70,000 or 
80,000 actually in the field, of whom 
pot above 35,000 could be united on 
any one point; but there was this 
great distinction between its loss 
and that of the French army, that 
its sick and stragglers almost all, in 
the course of a few months, were 
cured, collected, and resumed their 
place in the ranks; whilst those of 
the Gallic host were either made 
prisoners or shut up in the fortresses, 
and for ever lost to their array. As 
it was, even at the moment the 
Russians had a great numerical 
superiority, which was soon ren- 
dered decisive by the capitulation 
of the Prussian general York, and 
defection of that. country. Person- 
ally, the King of Prussia was anx- 
ious to temporise so as to gain time 
to complete his armaments, and, if 
possible, to recover his independ- 
ence, without incurring the risk. of 
a war with France. But the feel- 
ing of the country was irresistible. 
It swept away all opposition: it 
turned the strongest heads. Na- 
poleon had crashed down Prussia 
with an iron heel, and: it now rose 
en masse against him. Every man 
capable of bearing arms rushed into 
the ranks of the Volunteers—every 
woman contributed her ornaments 
and jewels to aid the treasury in 
fitting them out. The heroism of 
the Vendeans, the constancy of the 
Spaniards, were outdone by the 
phlegmatic inhabitants of North 
Germany. This popular hurricane 
rendered any resistance on the 
Vistula and the Oder impossible. 
Mutat, in despair, abandoned the 
command, and fled away from the 
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howling winter of the North to the 
lovely shores of his Neapolitan bay. 
But the brave Eugene, assuming 
with a mourpfal constancy the 
abandoned trancheon, gathered 
round him the scattered bands of 
the French, and with great pains 
and toil united 12,000 men, the 
miserable remnants of the Grand 
Army at Pusen, to make head 
against the broad wave of rebellion 
and invasion which came rolling 
from the East. Dantzic, with its 
large but disorganised garrison of 
30000 men, was speedily invested ; 
the Vistula passed, its fortresses 
blovkaded, and the line of the 
Wartha reached. Eugene then, to 
avoid being cut off, slowly and with 
a good countenance, fell back be- 
hind the Oder to Berlit. But now 
the whole country was up; his small 
army, even though reinforced by 
Grenier’s Italian division, 18,000 
strong, could not guard the exten- 
sive line of that river. The capital 
of Prussia bad to be abandoned, and 
his troops withdrawn behind the 
Elbe, between Magdeburg and Wit- 
tenberg. There, at last, the long 
retreat from Moscow was brought to 
an end, and with the aid of the 
reinforcements which now came up, 
& position was assumed, which for 
some time at least, arrested the 
hitherto triumphant march of the 
Allied host. 

Indefatigable had been the efforts 
meanwhile made by Napoleon to © 
repair his losses, and resume the 
contest in the spring. When he 
set out for Russia be bad placed on 
permanent duty in the fortresses on 
the Rhine a hundred cohorts or 
battalions of the National Guard. 
These, all formed of full-grown 
men, avd now well disciplined, 
formed his first resource. By a de- 
cree of the Senate they were trans- 
ferred to the regular army, and gave 
a first reinforcement nearly 100,000 
strong. Twenty thousand ma- 
rine gunners, now lying useless 
in his blockaded harbours, formed 
his next reserve. They, too, were 
handed over to the land service, 
and fifteen battalions’ of them 
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formed the foundation and the 
strength of Marmont’s corps. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand con- 
scripts were next ordered to be 
raised instantly; the skeletons in 
officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers, for about ninety battalions, 
were drawn from the veteran Span- 
ish armies; and a corps of three 
divisions under. Bertrand was taken 
from the Italian kingdom, and hur- 
ried over the summits of the Alps 
to the sources of the Saale. The 
greatest Joss had been sustained, 
and the greatest efforts were made, 
to supply the horses of the “cavalry ; 
these were at first, however, com- 
paratively unsuccessful, insomuch 
that when the army took the field 
it had not above 4000 effective 
sabres. Thanks to these vigorous 
measures—by April 1813 Napoleon 
was able to resume hostilities with 
200,000 men, of whom 140,000 
were under bis own command be- 
tween the Maine and the Saale, 
and 60,000 under that of Eugene 
on the Elbe, and behind the Lower 
Saale, about Magdeburg. There 
were in all 450 guns, but only 4000 
cavalry; and the infantry, though 
numerous, were mostly too young 
to be able to stand the fatigues of a 
campaign, and too undisciplined to 
be trusted with safety in the crisis 
of a battle. 

The Allies also had made every 
exertion to bring a preponderating 
army into the field. Bat the Rus- 
sians were far removed from their 
base, and their active forces were 
terribly weakened by the losses of 
a long winter campaign. The Prus- 
sian army was originally small; and 
though an admirable system of or- 
ganization prevailed, which enabled 
its numerical amount to be quickly 
raised, and the enthusiasm of its 

olunteers to be turned at once to 
the best account, yet all this took 
time ; while the numerous fortresses 
to be blockaded on the Vistula and 
the Oder consumed men. Thus the 
Allies could not assemble more than 
100,000 men to carry the war be- 
yond the Elbe, of whom 60,000 were 
iron Russian veterans, and 40,000 
enthusiastic Prussian recruits. 
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In the end of March the Allies 
determined to cross that river. It 
was a bold measure to take in face 
of. the advancing masses of Napo- 
leon’s army, whose leading columns 
were already thronging the passes 
of the Thuriogian Forest. But 
they were anxious to keep up the 
moral prestige of a triumphant ad- 
vance, and gain the material advan- 
tage of a popular insurrection in the 
country between the Elbe and the 
Weser, even though they ran the 
military risk of exposing themselves 
to one of Napoleon’s thunderstrokes, 
They moved in two columns, one 
under Blucher and Winzingerode 
crossing the Elbe at Dresden, and 
directing its steps towards Leipsic; 
another under Wittgenstein passing 
that river at Dessau, and moving 
towards the same point. . Eugene 
had no force capable of arresting 
their movement; and, after a vigor- 
ous demonstration from the side of 
Magdeburg towards Berlin, to make 
them display their numbers, fell 
back at all points, and took up a 
position behind the Elbe and the 
Saale — his left resting on Mag- 
deburg, his centre behind the 
lower Saale at Bernberg, and bis 
right leaning towards the Hartz 
Mountains. In this strong situation 
he quietly awaited the arrival of 
Napoleon; while the Allies, unable 
to force it by a front attack, spread 
over the whole country between the 
Elbe and the Saale, occupied Halle 
and Leipsic, and extended their left 
as far south as Zeitz. No sooner 
did Napoleon hear of this advance 
than his decision was taken. Set- 
ting out from Erfurth on the 28th 
April with the corps of Ney, Mar- 
mon, Bertrand, Oudinot, and the 
Guard, 130,000 strong, he descénded 
the left bank of the Saale, while he 
despatched orders to Eugene to as- 
cend the same bank of the river 
from Magdebarg, to meet him with 
Lauriston’s and Macdonald’s troops, 
above 40,000 strong. As soon as 
their junction, covered by the screen 
of the Saale, was secured, he in- 
tended to advance direct on Leipsic, 
and seek a general engagement with 
the Allies. On the 29th Ney, with 
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the advanced guard of the Grand 
Army, reached . Weissenfels, on the 
Saale, while “Eugene arrived at 
Mersebourg on the same river. 
Their ultimate janction being thus 
secured, Napoleon gave orders for 
them to cross at these points respec- 
tively, and advance concentrically 
on Leipsic, where they were to 
unite. On advancing on the. Ist 
May, from Weissenfels, Ney had a 
sharp encounter with the allied 
advanced guard, in which Marshal 
Bessiéres was killed by a cannon 
ball. That night Napoleon slept at 
Latzen, in the midst of the vast 
plain which lies between Leipsic 
and the Saale. 

Meanwhile the Allies assembled 
their army behind the Elster, in 
the neighbourhood of Pegau, to the 
south-west of Leipsic, and prepared 
to fall perpendicularly on the French 
army in flank, as it advanced along 
the great road from Weissenfels to 
Leipsic. Kleist, with 6000 Prus- 
sians, was left in Leipsic, to check 
the head of the column on its arri- 
val at that place. Blucher, Witt- 
genstein, Winzingerode, and York, 
with about 70,000 men were to 
debouch from Pegau, march straight 
on Lutzen, fall on it in flank, and, 
if possible, cut it in two; while 
Milaradowitch, with the Russian 
Guard, 12,000 strong, was ordered up 
from the extreme left at Zeitz, and 
was expected to arrive in the evening 
in time to support the final attack. 

Napoleon, meanwhile — being un- 
able for want of cavalry to recon- 
noitre the surrounding country, and 
ascertain the position of the enemy 
—prepared himself to advance with 
his Guard to Leipsic, placed Ney 
with his corps, 40,000 strong, io 
the villages of Gross and Klein 
Gorschen and Kaia to. cover his 
flank on the side of Pegau, and 
and Bertrand to 
follow him to Leipsic; while En- 
gene with Macdonald’s and Lauris- 
ton’s corps, moved straight from 
Mersebourg on the same point. 

The movement on both sides be- 
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gan on the morning of the first of 
May. Lauriston first reached Lin- 
denau, the western suburb of Leip- 
sic: his artillery had already opened 
fire, and Napoleon with his glass 
was watching its progress, when a 
sudden burst of artillery, accom- 
panied by the quick sharp rattle of 
musketry on his right rear towards 
Lutzen, showed that the Allies were 
attacking in force. Blucher at the 
head of his ardent Prussians, had 
there thrown himself upon the con- 
scripts of Ney’s covering corps. At 
first everything went down before 
his burning rush; Gross and Klein 
Gorschen and Rabna were carried 
at the point of the bayonet, and 
Kaia, the key of the French posi- 
tion was reached. But Ney now 
brought up two fresh divisions, 
and forced back the victorious Prus- 
siaps. Wittgenstein then threw 
York’s Prussians and his own Ruas- 
sians into the scale. Ney flung in 
his last division, and in the narrow 
plain between Klein Gorschen, and 
Kaia, the waves of battle went 
swaying backwards and forwards— 
surging to and fro, but gradually 
turning to the disadvantage of the 
French. But meanwhile time was 
gained. Napoleon with his Guard 
arrived in rear of Ney, and took 
post behind Kaia. Macdonald 
came up on his left; Marmont, fol- 
lowed soon by Bertrand, arrived 
on his right. The Allies were 
both outflanked and outnumbered. 
120,000 French were pressing upon 
70,000 Russians and Prussians. 
Tbe Guard pushed on amongst the 
burning villages; and when night 
flung her veil over the scene, they 
had nearly all been wrested from 
the Allies. 

With the dawn of morning, the 
latter were in full retreat. Milara- 
dowitch, with 12,000 men, had 
joined them during the night; but 
Napoleon’s whole army, 150,000 
strong, was now concentrated. They 
had uo longer a chance.* They 
fell back accordingly —slowly, and 
covered by. their numerous and 








* The French had lost fully 20,000 killed and wounded in the battle of the 
previous day. 
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admirable cavalry — towards the 
Elbe, which they crossed on the 
7th—the Russians at Dresden, the 
Prussians lower down at Meissen— 
and took the road for Buautzen 
in Lusatia, where a strong position, 
strengthened by intrenchments, and 
covered on its left by the neutral 
territory of Austria, tempted them 
to make a stand. Napoleon, push- 
ing on in pursuit, reached Dresden 
on the 8th, and restored the broken 
bridges, and crossed over his army 
on the 11th. On the 12th he be- 
gan to reap the benefit of his suc- 
cess, The King of Saxony, who 
had fled to Prague, and entered into 
secret engagements with Austria, 
returned to his capital, placed his 
army at the disposal of France, 
and finally threw in his lot with 
Napoleon. M. de Bubna arrived 


also from Vienna, the bearer of a 
letter from the Austrian Emperor, 
and of proposals to mediate for a 
general peace by that Power, on 
condition of the abandonment of 
Spain to the Bourbons, the Grand 


Duchy of Warsaw to Prussia, the 
Hanse Towns to Germany, the II- 
lyrian Provinces to Austria, and 
the title of Protector of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine by Napo- 
leon. To these proposals the French 
Eniperor returned an ambiguous 
answer, that he was anxious for a 
congress at Prague, and for that 
purpose would agree to an armis- 
tice on condition of the Allies re- 
tiring behind the Oder, and the 
French bebind the Elbe. At the 
same time he endeavoured to open 
a direct negotiation with Russia, on 
the basis of the extension of the 
Confederation of the Rhine to the 
Oder; the abandonment of the 
Hanse Towns by himself to the 
Confederation ; and the cession to 
Prussia of the Grand Duchy of War- 
saw, and the territory of Dantzic, in 
indemnity for the loss of its terri- 
tory west of the Oder. Caulain- 
court was despatched with these pro- 
posals; but the Emperor Alexander 
would not allow him to pass the 
advanced posts, or receive any pro- 
position separately from his Allies. 
These diplomatic cares, however, 
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did not for a moment divert Na- 
poleon from his military prepara. 
tions. No sooner did he heur of 
the occupation ‘of the position of 
Bautzen by the Allies, than he 
formed his plan. This position, 
stretching from the northern spurs 
of the Bohemian Mountains to the 
heights of Kreckwitz, consisted of 
two lines. The first, formed b 
the course of the river Spree, wit 
the town of Bautzen in the centre, 
formed an arc convex towards the ~ 
French, and was extended and 
weak; the second, running from 
the Bohemian hills straight to 
the heights of Kreckwitz, was the 
chord of the first, had its centre 
strengthened with fieldworks, and 
covered by swampy meadows, and 
was both strong and short. Here 
the Allies had concentrated about 
80,000 men. To force this by a 
front attack would evidently be 
both difficult and dangerous; to 
turn in on the left was impossible 
without violating the frontier of 
Austria : but its right was in the 
air. This determined the plan of 
attack. Napoleon, taking with him 
the troops which had crossed at 
Dresden, 100,000 strong, advanced 
direct against it by the main road; 
while Ney uniting the corps which 
had passed the river lower down, 
between Meissen and Magdeburg, 
to the number of 60,000, moved by 
Hoyerswerda against its right flank 
and rear. Sending on his troops 
at once, Napoleon did not himself 
leave Dresden till the 18th May, 
and he overtook them in position 
before the enemy on the following _ 
day. The same evening a combat 
took place between the advanced, 
guard of Ney’s flanking colamn 
and the Prussians of York, who had 
been detached to oppose its pro- 
gress, which ended to the disadvan- 
tage of the Allies. But it was 
balanced by the surprise and route 
of an Italian division of Bertrand’s 
corps by Barclay’s Russians at Ko- 
nigswartha. 

Sir Robert Wilson, during these 
events, had been ever foremost 
“where danger was to be met and 
glory to be won.” Joining the 
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allied armies in the field as the first 
shots were fired on the plain of Lut- 
zen, he passed the whole day at the 
head of the Prussian columns, 
amidst the hard contested villages. 
At the French passage of the Elhe 
‘at Dresden, he again distinguished 
himself in the highest manner; and 
in the battle which ensued at Baut- 
zen, his name is found in the very 
van of battle. On the 20th, Napo- 
leon having about 100,000 men in 
hand, determined to force the pass- 
age of the Spree,.and drive in the 
first line of the Allies by a front 
attack, so as to prevent them directing 
any considerable force against Ney’s 
turning column, now close at hand, 
A heavy cannonade announced the 
commencement of the action. 

“When we arrived,” says Wilson, 
“we found the left of our line in a warm 
fire, and that the enemy was passing the 
Spree on the right of Bautzen, to take 
the town in reverse, and act in the rear 
of Milaradowitch, A battery on the hill, 
which ought to have covered the ground 
below, on which wasa Russian battalion, 
was withdrawing from the enemy’s fire 
upon it, and the battalion was also retir- 
ing. In a few moments the enemy ap- 

eared on this side the river, and drove 
Pack rapidly all the tirailleurs who op- 
posed. Not an instant was to be lost. 
The point was the key of the position of 
’ the advanced guard, and the most pre- 
judicial results must have been the con- 
sequence of its premature occupation. 
Sir Charles (Stewart) agreed with my 
opinion. I brought back the guns and 
the retiring battalion. We then ad- 
vanced at the head, caps in hand, and 
accompanied with loud cheers. The 
enemy fel] back, but again we were ob- 
liged to retire by fresh succours sus- 
taining the fugitives. Again and again 
we rallied and charged; and finding 
about forty Prussian lancers, we dashed 
in among the enemy’s infantry, while 
our own pressed forward to help our in- 
feriority. The enemy threw their fire 
upon us before they gave way, and in 
flying singed us; but we were revenged. 
It was my lot to strike the arms out of 
three men’s hands; one at the level, 
whom a Russian Yager instantly stabbed 
with the bayonet. A few were spared— 
a good many taken; and if we could 
have procured but one squadron,I would 
have engaged for at least five hundred 
prisoners. The importance of the suc-’ 
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cess was not, however, to be measured 
by the numbers slain or taken, It was 
the preservation of the ground that was 
of chief moment; and that was saved 
until Kleist was enabled to reinforce the 
point with guns, infantry, and cavalry ; 
here he gloriously maintained himself 
for some hours against all the enemy’s 
multiplied and powerful attempts to 
batter and storm him from the post.’’— 
(Witson, ii. 17, 18.) 


The result of the day was, that 
the Allies retired in good order into 
their second line. The next morn- 
ing the decisive straggle began. 
Napoleon in their front kept up a 
heavy artillery fire, and made a 
great demonstration of massing his 
troops, to draw the attention of his 
opponents; but meanwhile Ney 
struck the*decisive blow on his left. 
Having passed the Spree at Klix, he 
advanced in rear of the allied right 
wing, commanded by Blueher, and 
posted on the heights of Kreckwitz, 
and marched straight on Hochkirk, 
their sole line of retreat. In vain 
Barclay, with his 18,000 iron Raus- 
sian veterans, strove to arrest his 
progress—in vain Kleist and York, 
with their brave Prussian Volun- 
teers, threw themselves in his path 
—his numerous battalions came 
frankly on, and their overwhelming 
numbers were retarded, but could 
not be denied. Had he now pushed 
straight on Hochkirk, the position 
of the Allies would have been criti- 
cal in the extreme; but fortunately 
for them, alarmed by a heavy fire 
opened upon his flank by Biucher 
from the heights of Kreckwitz, he 
halted to reply to it, and till his 
reserves closed up. Meanwhile Na- 
puleon advanced in earnest against 
the allied front; 160,000 men had 
closed on and nearly enveloped 
80,000. Alexander and Frederick 
William saw that further delay 


,would be fatal, and reluctantly gave 


orders to retire. Thanks to the 
noble resistance of Barclay and of 
Kleist, the whole army drew off, in 
the finest order, to the rear. 


“As the troops,” says Wilson, 
“passed down from the centre, the 
enemy opened a tremendous fire of shot 
and shell from the heights of Kreck- 
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witz and the village of Kaunewitz ; but 

the columns of infantry and cavalry 

moved with ordinary pace, and every 

un and every tumbril was withdrawn 
m the batteries,” —(Wizson, ii. 30.) 


With a loss of 20,000 inen, but in 
the most perfect order, the allied 
army retired to Leignitz. . There, 
however, they took a most momen- 
tous step: abandoning the main 
road to the Oder, and their great 
line of communication with Poland 
and the Vistula, they turned to the 
south-east, and moved on Schweid- 
nitz, where a great intrenched camp, 
resting on a fortress, offered protec- 
tion to their reduced numbers, and 
@ secure communication with the 
Austrian empire. Napoleon, press- 
ing on with a semicircular sweep, 
soon entered Breslau on the Oder 
with his left column, and a great 
battle appeared imminent, when 
80,000 Russians and Prussians 
would have to contend with their 
line of retreat cut off, and their backs 
to the Austrian frontier, against 
almost double that number of vic- 
torious French. In these circnm- 
stances it was natural that the Allies 
should desire an armistice to gain 
time for their own reinforcements 
to come up, and for Austria to com- 
plete her preparations, and get her 
army on a war footing, so as to be 
able to impose her terms of media- 
‘tion upon Napoleon; but it is not 
so easy to see what induced the 
French Emperor to agree to such a 
proposal. His cavalry, however, 
were in an exhausted state, and few 
in nmuomber: immense _ reinforce- 
ments were on their way, and would 
join him in a month or six weeks; 
they would, he trusted, enable him 
to dictate his own terms, even if Aus- 
tria joined the alliance; moreover, 
numerous bodies of partisans were 
inundating his rear, and required to 
be warred down. These seem to 
‘have been the causes which induced 
him to pause in his career of victory, 
.and commit, perhaps, the greatest 
inilitary fanlt in his life—the Ar- 
mistice of Pleswitz. 

The first negotiations almost 
broke off from the irreconcilable 
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pretensions of the opposing parties 
—Napoleon demanding the line of 
the Oder, so as to separate Russia 
and Prussia from Austria; the 
Allies insisting on the whole of 
Silesia, so as to secure their com- 
munications both with that power 
and Berlin. At last a compromise was 
effected, and the line of the Katz- 
bach fixed as the limit of the French 
occupation. Breslau to be unocen- 
pied, and the boundary of Saxony 
and Prussia to be observed between 
the Oder and the Elbe: the armis- 
tice to endure six weeks. It was 
signed on the 4th Jane, and was the 
death-warrant of the French Empire. 

During the rest thus obtained 
both parties made every exertion 
to bring up their reinforcements, 
and strained every nerve to induce 
Austria to take their part. Of the 
condition of the Russians who be- 
gan to arrive, Sir Robert Wilson 
gives this most interesting account :— 


“Three days since the Emperor in- 
spected 4200 new troops fur the foot- 
guards and grenadiers, and twenty 
squadrons of cavalry. These infantry 
had since November last been marched 
as recruits from Yarisloff, via St. Peters- 
burg, where they were trained, and they 
themselves and their appointments ap- 
peared as,if they had not moved far- 
ther then from barracks to the parade 
during that time. ‘The horses and men 
of the cavalry bore the same freshness 
of appearance. Man and beast certainly 
in Russia afford the most surprising ma- 
terial for powder service. If English 
battalions had marched a tenth part of 
the way, they would have been crippled 
for weeks, and would scarcely have had 
a relic of their original equipments. 
Our horses would all have jas foun- 
dered, and their backs too sore even for 
the carriage of the saddle,”—(Witsoy, 
ii. 48.) 

The situation and views of Aus- 
tria are thus wel] described by our 
author :-— ‘ 


“ Austria is resolved on the termina- 
tion of the Continental war, She ne 
tiates with France direct, using the 
power of her arms and her own display 
of force to obtain those terms from 
France which she thinks necessary for 
her own aggrandisement, and the re- 
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establishment of German security. Hav- 
ing @cured these concessions, she will 
join in the views of France to form a 
rampart against Russia.”—({Witson, ii. 
43.) 


Had Napoleon been willing to 
close with her terms, there is no 
doubt that Austria would at once 
have made peace: but this he had 
made up his mind not to do. His 
sole object was to gain time and 
save appearances. He consented, 
in consequence, to receive the me- 
diation of Austria, and to send 
plenipotentiaries to a congress at 
Prague on or before the 5th July, 
on condition that the armistice was 
prolonged to the 10th August, with 
a period of six days to intervene 
between its denunciation and the 
resumption of hostilities; this really 
carried *& on to the 16th August. 
It were needless, even did space 
permit, to follow him into the series 
of frivolous pretexts by which he 
delayed sending his plenipotentia- 
ries—at one time objecting to the 
mode of Austria’s mediation; at 
another, absenting himself when he 
knew her answer would be received ; 
at a third, declaring that he had 
received a notification officiewsement 
only, and not efficiellement, and 
therefore could take no notice of it. 
By these means it was the 28th 
July before Marbonne and Caulain- 
court arrived at Prague, and the 
remaining period to the 10th August 
was consumed in vain disputes as 
to the mode of conducting the 
conferences. On the 6th August 
Austria sent privately her ultima- 
tum to Napoleon. Its terms were: 
—“The dissolition of the Grand- 
duchy of Warsaw, which was to be 
divided between Rassia, Austria, 
and Prussia, reserving Dantzic, for 
the latter power; the re-establish- 
ment of Hamburg ‘and the Hanse 
Towns in their independence; the 
reinstatement of Prussia in its an- 
cient possessions, with a frontier 
on the Elbe; the cession to Austria 
of all the Illyrian Provinces, in- 
cluding Trieste.” It was highly 
characteristic of Napoleon that he 
despatched no answer to this ultima- 
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tum unti] the 10th August, when his 
messenger could not reach 

until the morning of the Lith, after 
the armistice had expired, and Austria 
had furmally joined the Grand Alli- 
auce. His reply consented to the 
dissolution of the Grand-duchy and 
the cession of -Illyria, but insisted 
on retaining Trieste, and extending 
the confederation of the Rhine to 
the Oder. “ With the exception 
of a few details,” said Metternich. 
“the conditions now offered would 
have led to peace yesterday. Now, 
nothing can be done but by common 
accord. It is no longer a question 
of our separate interests, e are 
now only in a condition to ask 
what yesterday we might have ex- 
acted.” 

The war was to recommence 
on a greater scale than ever, and 
the whole military might of Austria 
was about to be thrown into the 
scale. Here arises a very nice and 
important question, upon which 
the evidence of Wilson is invaluable, 
and that is—what was the military 
force which Austria brought to aid 
the Allies? Plotho, the official Ger- 
man writer, says that the Aiastrian 
army of Bohemia was 130,000 strong. 
But Sir George Oathcart, in his able 
and interesting work on the war of 
1843, says it did not exceed 45,000 
men (Cathcart, 191.) This is a most 
important gnestion in considering 
the military conduct of the cam- 
paign. Oatheart was then an aide- 
de-camp of Lord Oathcart’s, and 
present with him at the allied head- 
quarters. But Wilson was at this 
time appointed Oommissioner to 
the Austrian army in the field— 
was upon terms ot the utmost in- 
timacy with the Austrian com- 
mander and his corps leaders, as 
well as with the Russian Emperor 
and his generals—was present 
daring all the operations, and, as 
appears from frequent extracts, 
constantly assisted the headquar- 
ter staff to make be the returns 
frgm the actual field states of the 
separate corps. His means of in- 
formation were, therefore, the very 
best, and such as no one not 
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actually on the head-quarter staff, 
could have access to; and he had 
every opportunity of verifying, by 
personal observation, the information 
he received. His testimony may 
therefore be considered decisive on 
the subject. Writing on the 20th 
August from Prague, of a review which 
took place the previous day he says,— 

“On reaching the ground, I found, to 
my great surprise, sixty-nine battalions 
of Austrian infantry, of which seventeen 
were Hungarians and three of them 
grenadiers, and twelve regiments of 
cavalry—the total above 60,900 infan- 
try and 6000 cavalry, under the com- 
mand of Prince Sechwartzenburg.”— 
(Wusson, ii. 83.) 


And he adds, further on— 


“ The Austrian force in Bohemia may 
be estimated at 115,000 men. Three 
divisions of Klenau, at- Brix, were ab- 
sent yesterday, and three of light troops 
along the cordon. ... The Russians 
have about 75,000 men in Bohemia, and 
the Prussians about 35,000.”—( Wizson, 
ii. 86.) “This,” to use the words of 
Alison, “making every deduction for 
non-effectives, would leave at the very 
least from 90,000 to 95,000 Austrians 
effective for the field.” —(Atison’s 
Europe, tenth edition, xii. 47, note.) 


By this great accession both of 
numbers and territory, the strate- 
gical position of the Allies was im- 
mensely improved. The seat of war 
might be regarded as a quadrilateral, 
of which the Allies were in posses- 
sion of the south and east sides; 
the north was formed by the sea; 
and the west rested on the Rhine. 
The French occupied the interior of 
this quadrilateral, and their line of 
communication ran west into France, 
and consequently lay exposed to the 
direct attack of the Allies from the 
southern side (Boheinia.) The Elbe, 
running from south,to north, divided 
this quadrilateral, and it was en- 
tirely in possession of the French, 
who held four great fortresses on 
its banks,—Dresden on the south, 
Hamburg on the north, and Magde- 
burg and Wittenberg in the cef- 
tre. Napoleon determined to make 
Dresden the centre of his operations. 
It was near the angle where the 
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two sides held by the Allies met, 
and consequently was favourable to 
his alternately throwing the mass of 
his forces against either of them; 
whilst the -deep stream of the 
Elbe shielded him from any attack 
from the unassailed one. In mili- 
tary language, the French rested 
upon a single internal line of opera- 
tions; while the Allies operated 
against them upon double external 
lines—and so far the furmer had 
the advantage. But one of the 
allied sides (Bohemia) flanked the 
French line of communication, which 
was thus exposed to a perpendicular 
attack from it; and this was an enor- 
mous gain to the latter. Each party, 
therefore, had some military advan- 
tage—Napoleon, in holding a central 
position, and thus opposing an inter- 
nal to double external lines; the 
Allies, in possessing a line, which fell 
perpendicularly on their opponents’ 
commmnnications, 

The plan of the Allies was to form 
three armies—one great one in Bo- 
hemia, on the southern side of the 
quadrilateral, destined to operate 
from thenee directly against the 
French line of communications be- 
tween Dresden and Leipzic. It 
numbered 95,000 Austrians, 75,000 
Rassians, and 85,000 Prussians— 
205,000 men in all. It was called 
the Grand Army, and was command- 
ed by Prince Schwartzenburg. A 
second on the eastern side of the 
quadrilateral in Silesia, destined at 
once to cover the line of communi- 
cation of the Russians with Poland 
and the Grand Army with Prussia, 
and to operate along the great road 
from Breslau against Dresden. It 
numbered 35,000 Russians and 
45,000 Prussians—80,000 in all— 
was called the army of Silesia, and 
was commanded by the ardent and 
impetuous Blacher. Lastly, a third 
army, also on the eastern side, but 
further to the north, in front of 
Berlin. It was intended both to 
protect that capital and to operate 
from thence agaiust Napoleon’s com- 
munications by crossing the Elbe 
above Magdeburg, and moving on 
Leipsic. It numbered, after de- 
ducting 20,000 to watch Hamburg, 
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about 80,000 men—Rassians, Prus- 
sians, and Swedes—and was com- 
manded by Bernadotte, Prince- 
Royal of Sweden, who had now 
joined the Grand Alliance. It was 
called the Army of the North. The 
Allies had thus collected, during 
the armistice, the enormous number 
of 360,000 men to assail the French. 
But great as these. forces were, 
Napoleon bad managed to assemble 
atill greater. When the armistice 
expired, he had 400,000 men under 
his command, of whom 885,000 were 
effectives in the field. Around 
Dresden, the great pivot of his ope- 
rations, watching the passes of the 
Bohemian hills, and ready to move 
in any direction, he had 172,000. 
Under Macdonald, on the Bober in 
Silesia, observing Blucher, 100,000. 
Under Oudinot at Dahme, opposed 
to Bernadotte, and menacing Ber- 
lin, 75,000, who, in the event of an 
attack upon that capital, was to be 
joined by 10,000 under Girard from 
Magdeburg, and supported by a 
flank movement of 30,000 from 
Hamburg, under Davoust. Occu- 
pying a central position, bis plan 
was to unite the mass of his forces 
against whichever of the allied ar- 
mies first approached him, whilst 
his generals observed a defensive at 
every other point. Operating from 
two separate bases, at right angles 
to one another, the design of the 
Allies, on the other hand, was for 
the army which he attacked in per- 
son always to fall back before him; 
whilst the others moved direct upon 
his line of communications, and en- 
deavoured to unite in his rear. 
Outheart is of opinion, that as 
soon as Napoleon found his position 
at Dresden on the Elbe turned by 
the accession of Austria to the Grand 
Alliance, he should have abandoned 
it, and taken up that of the Saale. 
The Saale is a river which flows 
from the Thuringian Forest into the 
E'be above Magdeburg, and conse- 
quently forms a sort of diagonal 
ronning from south-west to north- 
east, Opposite to the angle where 
the allied sides of the quadrilateral 
met. The strength of this position 
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lies in the portion which is covered 
by that river in front, and flanked 
on the north by the Hartz Moun- 
tains, and on the South by the Thau- 
ringian Forest, and its advantage 
would have been that it could not 
be directly turned from Bohemia, 


“But,” to use the words of a recent 
writer, ‘“‘to abandon the Elbe was, po- 
litically speaking, to abandon Germany, 
At Dresden Napoleon equally menaced 
Austria through Bohemia on his right ; 
threatened to cut the great line of eom- 
munications of the Russians and Prus- 
sians, through Silesia, in his front; and 
hung like a thunder-cloud over Berlin 
on his left. Had he retired to the Saale, 
all the north vf Germany would have 
risen, Moreover, as a defensive posi- 
tion, the line of the Saale was not so 
strong against an attack in front as that 
of the Elbe, being unsupported ‘by for- 
tresses; while, against a flank attack, it 
was as easily turned from Bavaria 
through the Thuringian Forest, as that 
of the Elbe was from Bohemia through 
the Erz-Gebirge.”—( Alison's Europe, xii. 
186, note.) 

In truth, after Austria declared 
against him, there was no line which 
Napoleon could take up which could 
not be turned till you came to the 
Rhine, and the line of the Elbe 
was at once in itself the strongest, and 
that which most nearly threatened 
the great line of communication of 
the Allies through Silesia. The Saale 
was as easily turned as the Elbe, only 
the movement required to be made 
with a wider sweep through Hof. 

The campaign opened on the part 
of the Allies by the advance of 
Blucher’s army in Silesia. Napo- 
leon immediately left Dresden with 
his Guards, reserves, and heavy ca- 
valry; and after a demonstration 
across the Bohemian Mountains by 
the pass of Zittau, hastened to the 
relief of Macdonald, who had been 
driven back behind the Bober. As 
soon as the Allies heard of thi 
they set the Grand Army, which ha 
been concentrated at Jung-Buntz- 
lau in Bohemia, in motion, down 
the left bank of the Elbe, to seize 
upon his communications; and soon 
all the passes of the Erz-Gebi 
from the banks of the Elbe to the 
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frontiers of Bavaria, were swarm- 
ing with their numerous columns, 
which came pouring down froin every 
“mountain valley into the Saxon 
plains. St. Cyr fell back before 
their overpowering numbers from 
Pirna to Dresdem; and had they 
moved direct upon that place, they 
might have stormed it ere Napoleon 
could arrive to its relief; but their 
original design had been to move 
on Leipzic; and it was only afier 
the movement had begun- that it 
was determined to endeavour to 
seize Dresden by a coup de-main. 
This caused a delay of several days, 
from the time required for the centre 
and left of the Allies to bring up 
their left shoulders and complete 
the semicircular sweep necessary to 
unite them beneath its ramparts. 
On the evening of the 23d their 
first advanced guard came under 
the walls of Dresden; but it> was 
the evening of the 25th before a 
sofficient force had been assembled 
to justify an attack. 

St. Cyr, whose garrison numbered 
about 30,000 men, was in the great- 
est alarm, and sent off messenger 
after messenger to Napoleon, to let 
him know of the formidable force 
which threatened him, and of his 
own fears for the result if he were 
not instantly supported. The de- 
fences of Dresden consisted of an 
old wall, strengthened by new field- 
works. It was therefore more of 
the nature of an intrenched camp 
than a fortress. Napoleon ha‘! 
reached Lowenberg “in pursuit of 
Blucher’s retiring columns, when St. 
Cyr’s messengers arrived. His plan 
was immediately formed. Leaving 
Macdonald in command of his own 
army, be set out with his Guards, 
reserve cavalry, and Marmont’s 
corps for Gorlitz, and sent orders 
to Vandamme and Victor, who lay 
on the Silesian frontier of Bohemia, 
to march on the Elbe. These alto- 
_gether amounted to about 130,000 
men. His design was to throw 
them by forced marches across the 
Elbe above Dresden, at Koenig- 
stein, where he held a fortified 
bridge, close to the Bohemian fron- 
tier. He would thas gain the Pirna 
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road, directly in rear of the Allies, 
and their shortest communication 
with Bohemia; woul! descend the 
left bank of the Etbe by it, and, 
cutting them off from their base, 
force them to give battle with their 
faces to Bohemia and their backs 
to Dresden and the Elbe. He eal- 
culated upon St. Cyr’s being able 
to held Dresden until he could exe-. 
cute this movement. On reaching 
Stolpen, however, the point where 
the road for Koenigstein separates 
from the direct one to Dresden, he 
received, on the evening of the 
25th, such alarming accounts of the 
extreme danger of St. Cyr, and his 
inability to hold his ground for a 
day longer, that he gave up his 
brilliant and well-matured plan, and 
hastened, on the morning of the 
26th, by the direct road to Dresden, 
merely directing Vandamme, who 
formed his advaneed guard, to press 
on on the original line, pass the 
Elbe at Koenigstein, occupy Pirna, 
and, establishing himself on the 
great road to Bohemia in rear of the 
Allies, await the result of his front 
attack. Napoleon reached Dresden 
in person on the forenoon of the 
26th, but it was mid-day before his 
columns arrived and began to file 
across the bridges into the town, 

We must now turn to the allied 
camp. 


“Orders were given,” says Wilson, 
“about two o'clock, that the allied 
batteries should commence their opera- 
tians against the town at four o'clock; 
that an outwork of the enemy near the 
garden on the left of the centre of the 
town should be stormed, and the town 
assaulted from that point if practicable... 
‘ About four o’clock the cannonade come 
menced against the enemy, and parti- 
cularly the redoubt, with fury. In about 
a quarter of an hour some guns outside 
the redoubt, and between it and the 
town, were withdrawn. In another 
quarter of an hour the fire of the redoubt 
was much diminished. Count Coloredo, 
perceiving the effect, ordered his troops 
to advauee. The distance was above 
an English mile over open ground. The 
moved torward; they increased their 
step; they pressed into a run—gave three 
cheers—and reached the ditch of the re- 
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doubt which was stockaded in the most 
formidable manner.’. .. ‘ At the instant 
of the huzza, Prince Lichtenstein and I 
could no longer restrain ourselves: we 
gallopped down to the redoubt, and ani- 
mated the men to mount. Some by 
their bayonets had already loosened the 
cement in one or two places and reached 
the crest, but did not like to pass over 
the parapet, as the fire from the town 
wall, distant only fifty paces, was too 
‘heavy. I remembered what I owed to 
Austria, England, and myself. I dis- 
mounted, climbed over the palisades, 
with extreme difficulty reached the crest 
of the parapet, sprang on it, took off my 
cap and gave three cheers—Charles at 
my side, and then leapt into the battery. 
My cheers had been answered by all 
around mé of all ranks, and instantly 
hundreds mounted and manned the re- 
doubt.’... ‘I then asked Prince Lich- 
tenstein’s permission to bring up some 
guns to batter the wall in breach, and 
force one of the doors of the town which 
opened immediately behind the redoubt. 
Having got up the guns and placed them 
at the distanee of sixty paces, we were 
in hepes of obtaining an entrance; but 
the enemy through the loopholes in the 
walls, killed all the artillerymen of the 
first six guns. We brought up then an- 
other battery of twelve; and while this, 
under a murderous fire, was battering a 
breach, Prince Lichtenstein received 
advice that the enemy was making a 
sally upon our left with the view of tak- 
ing us in rear. Stuart, who had come 
up to the redoubt almost at the time I 
did, and who. as usual, made every effort 
to aid and assist, now accompanied me 
and Prince Maurice Lichtenstein, who 
gallopped off to make dispositions for the 
retreat. After ordering forward some 
eavalry to support the infantry across 
the plain, we proceeded to another body 
of troops, and to our great surprise found 
their batteries and themselves facing 
our own position, and receiving a heavy 
fire from the ground on which our army 
had been standing. Around us were at 
Jeast 30,000 men—some formed in 
squares, others in march to form—and 
a long column in movement. We rode 
up to the guns confused and amazed. 
It was then that I began to suspect our 
situation; and pressing up to Prince 
Lichtenstein, who at that moment had 
made the discovery, I said, ‘ We are not 
right here.’ Prince Lichtenstein replied, 
‘Follow me; and I gave this answer to 
Stuart, who had just come up to me to 
express bis surprise at our position; but 
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he was not quite aware of its actual 
character. We darted along the column 
advancing from the town, occasionally 
calling to the soldiers on the way to 
clear to the right or left; many of whom 
were crouching from the shot which mo- 
mentarily struck around, and almost in- 
fallibly with effect; and then finding an 
opening, turned to our right, and happi- 
ly rejoined our own, after having been 
in the midst of Buonaparte’s Guards 
for a quarter of an hour.”—(Wizson, ii. 
91, 94.) 


This is well and nervously told, 
and there are touches in it which 
bring the scene before one’s eyes. 
The Allies drew off as night fell, 
and abandoned the redoubt they 
had won. Napoleon had now ac- 
cumulated 120,000 men in Dresden, 
and prepared the next day to assail 
the Allies, who had nearly 160,000 
on the heights around it.» Having 
the city to sustain his centre, his 
plan was to throw the mass of his 
forces upon both flanks. The next 
morning, amidst wind and rain, the 
battle was renewed. <A deep ra- 
vine separated the allied right and 
eentre from its left. Part of the 
left, consisting of Klenau’s corps, 
had not yet come into line, so that 
a vacant space lay between the 
troops already beyond the ravine 
and the Elbe. Murat, taking ad- 
vantage of this mistake, and of the 
thick mist which enveloped the 
field, filed out his heavy cuirassiers 
through the meadows between the 
river and the extreme Austrian left, 
and when he had come well on their 
flank, charged home, rolling up their 
line trom left to right as far as the 
avine. The destraction of this 
wing was complete. On the other 
flank also, Ney, at the head of the 
Young Guard, had made great pro- 
gress, and won much ground from 
Wittgenstein’s Russians and Kleist’s 
Prussians. ‘“ The conduct cf the 
Prossians on this occasion,” says 
Wilson, “ greatly displeased me. 
Sach skilfal officers as they have 
are generally pedants, and the ma- 
jority of their officers are good for 
nothing. The soldiers are willing, 
but rather brave clowns than sol- 
diers.” 

A heavy cannonade, meanwhile, 
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was raging in the centre, and a great 
loss there befell the Allies— 


“A little after this, as the Emperor, 
General Moreau, Lord Catheart, myseif, 
and suite were passing on the right of 
the centre in the wake of a French bat- 
tery which still played, a ball came and 
struck something about us. For a few 
seconds no effect was seen or heard, but 
then General Moreau cried ‘Oh,’ and I 
een him, for I was next upon his 
eft, struggling and endeavouring to dis- 
mount, | immediately said, ‘ Sire, Ge- 
neral Moréau is wounded.’ And almost 
at the same instant I saw him throw 
himself from his horse with one leg shat- 
tered, and the inside of the left knee all 
mangled. His horse, which had stood 
firm till the General fell, now staggered, 
and threw himself down close to his 
master. The violent struggles of the 
horse alarmed General Moreau, who said, 
‘Keep the horse down;’ but the horse 
died before any one could get near him. 
Moreau then lifted himself up a little, 
looked at his leg:, and said, ‘ C’est passé 
avec moi! Mon affaire est faite.’ The 
Emperor, riding away, ordered him to 
be carried from the field. Some Cossacks 
lifted him on their pikes, and removed 
him to the nearest village The ope- 
ration of amputating both legs was per- 
formed by the Emperor's surgeon, Wiley. 
Moreau bore it as a soldier, and during 
the whole day kept a cheerful serenity 
that proved the possession of extraor- 
dinary powers of mind, I never saw a 
more amiable man—more modest—more 
intelligent.” —(Wi1son, ii. 97.) 

The Allies now determined to 
retire, but as they had lost the 
two great routes by which they had 
advanced —that by Pirna to Top- 
litz on their right flank, by the 
advance of Vandamme to Pirna; 
that of Freyburg on their left, by 
the defeat of their left wing by 
Murat—they had no resource but 
to regain the Bohemian territory 
by the defiles which the peasantry 
with difficulty use in the mountain- 
line between the Toplitz and Frey- 
burg routes. Extreme severity of 
weailier rendered the condition of 
the soldiers deplorable, and in- 
creased the embarrassments of the 
march; cannon and baggage-wag- 
gons were abandoned at every step. 
** Miserable as I was,” says Wilson, 
“and loaded with tons of water, I 
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still thirsted for the coll but sober 
comfort of mathematical arguments 
from Jomini, and I refused the cuisine 
and quarters of Schwartzenberg, to 
find my people and get a change of 
clothes.” 

Napoleon’s measures to secure 
their destruction were most ably 
taken. The roads which the Allies 
were pursuing all terminate at Top- 
litz in the Bohemian plain. Marmont, 
St. Cyr, Murat, and Victor, with 
above 90,000 men, came thundering 
upon ‘their rear; while Vandamme, 
who was alreacy close to the Bohe- 
mian frontier, on the main road, was 
ordered to descend into the plain, 
make himself master of Toplitz, and 
receive the head of their columns 
as they endeavoured to debouch 
from the mountain passes. He had 
about 35,000 men with him; and 
the Young Guard, 82,000 strong, 
was ordered to support him. As the 
Pirna road, by which it advanced, 
was both a shorter and finer route 
than those traversed by the Allies, 
it was certain to support Vandamme 
Thus while their rear was 
pressed by 100,000 men, the head 
of their columns. would be met 
by nearly 70,000, and impassable 
mountain-ridges hemmed in_ their 
flanks. Their ruin seemed inevi- 
table. 

Eager to fulfil his mission, and win 
his marshal’s baton, Vandamme har- 
ried down the pass of Nollendorf, 
and advanced along the wooded base 
of the mountains towards Toplitz. 
Osterman, with 9000 Russians of the 
Guard, alone lay between him and his 
goal. The fate of the Allies seemed 
sealed. But Osterman held out with 
the courage of despair, Vandamme 
engaged his men hastily as they came 
up:— . 

“Each party fought with a resolution 
suitable to the magnitude of its object 
—the preservation or puin of the allied 
army.”—(II. 251.) ‘‘The enemy now 
pressed Osterman, and having occupied 
the village of Kraupen, menaced seizure 
of the embouchure of Eichswalde, at the 
distance of a werst, where it was sup- 
posed the Prussian corps would attempt 
to break out. Indeed, the danger seemed 
imminent, for the whole army still re- 
maived fixed in the mountains, unable 
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to move from the breaking down of car- 
riages and other impediments. The dis- 
tance from Kraupen to their embouchure 
was but five wersts, and if that pass was 
gained, ruin was inevitable for above a 
hundred and fifty thousand men.”—(ii. 
101 

But nobly Osterman stood his 
ground :— 

“The Russian eight thousand, not- 
withstanding the loss of one-half, for 
fourteen hours continued the action, and 
finally remained masters of the ground, 
The enemy could not gain an inch of 
ground, but, as night closed in, withdrew 
beyond reach of fire.” 

The heads of the allied columns 
began to debouch into the plain, 
and the crisis passed by. Van- 
damme, expecting every instant to 
see the bearskin caps of the Guard 
descending the pass of Nollendorf 
to his support, stood fast during the 


night, prepared to renew the action: 


next day. 

But, meanwhile, events were 
taking place which entirely altered 
the result of the campaign. When 
Napoleon flew to Dresden, he left 
Macdonald in Silesia with orders to 
press Blucher, but avoid a general 
action; whilst he had directed 
Oudinot to march on Berlin. When 
he arrived at Pirna with the Young 
Guard, he received intelligence that 
Macdonald, neglecting his instruc- 
tions, had given battle to Blucher, 
and been totally routed on the 
Katzbach with the loss of 25,000 
men; and that Oudinot, in march- 
ing upon Berlin, had been met by 
Bernadotte, beaten in the fieldy and 
thrown back to Wittenberg on the 
Elbe, where he had lost his direct 
communication with Dresden, This 
budget of evil news seems to have 
overwhelmed lim; he immediately 
returned to Dresden, ordered the 
Young Guard to halt at Pirna; 
gave no notice of this to Vandamme, 
and sent off Ney to supersede Oud- 
inot, and bring back his army to 
Baruth, where it would ‘both recover 
its communication with his centre 
at Dresden, and threaten Berlin, 

Vandamme, meanwhile, relying on 
the support of the Young Guard, 
gave battle to the Allies at Oulm, 
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was driven back by their now supe- 
rior numbers, and was beginning 
his retreat up the pass to Nollen- 
dorf, when there Game pouring over 
its summit, not Napoleon’s Guard, 
but Kleist’s Prussians, who had 
come across from Maxen. Terror 
seized alike upon both the French 
and Prussian ranks. Each strove 
with the. energy of despair to force 
their way through the defile. The 
French horse sabred their way, but 
the infantry dispersed over the 
mountain side, their guns were all 
abandoned, and their general taken 
prisoner. When they mustered next 
day, 18,000 men were absent from 
the ranks. This terrible defeat, 
which nearly did away with all the 
moral effect of the victory at Dres- 
den, was soon followed by another ; 
for Ney, in leading his army from 
Wittenburg to Baruth, fell in at 
Dennewitz with Bernadotte, and 
was totally defeated, and thrown 
back on Torgau, with the loss of 
15,000 men. 

These four defeats, occurring im- 
mediately after one another, were 
fatal to Napoleon’s plan of cam- 
paign. They cost him in the field 
alone, in killed, wounded, prisoners, 
and altogether independent of the 
ordinary wear and tear of the cam- 
paign, from 60,000 to 70,000 men. 
It is true the allied Grand Army 
was weakened by fully as’ many 
from the battle of Dresden and 
retreat to Bohemia, but the cases of 
the two were by no means parallel. 
France had put forth her last man 
and her Jast gun. There were no 
Jnore conscripts in the depots, no 
more cavalry remounts in the field. 
The French Emperor’s 400,000 on 
the Elbe was the last effurt of the - 
Empire. Each man he lost was 
irreplaceable on the German side 
of the Rhine. Early and decisive 
success was his necessity. With 
the Allies it was just the reverse. 
Every day brought Benningsen’s 
great Russian reserve, 60,000 strong, 
nearer, Every day Austrian land- 
webr and Prussian landsturm were 
flocking into the ranks, For one 
soldier that fell in the allied host, 
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two recruits could be brought up 
from the rear. Every hour that 
the eontest was prolonged was a 
certain guin to them and loss to the 
French. 

Fully appreciating this advan- 
tage, they determined carefully to 
avoid a general action until all their 
reserves had arrived, and mean- 
while to wear out the French 
troops by incessant marching and 
counter-marching, When Napoleon, 
accordingly, turned his arms against 
Blucher, the veteran Marshal fell 
swiftly back. In Bohemia, mean- 
while, the Austrians had separated 
from the Russians and Prussians, 
and crossed to the right bank of 
the Elbe, and the two latter again 
‘made a demonstration by Pirna 
against Dresden, This brought the 
French Emperor with his Guards 
swiftly back to the summits of the 
Bohemian hills, and had he ventured 
to debouch from their passes into 
the plain, he might have engaged 
the Russians and Prussians when 
separated from the Austrians. But 
he feared the difficult ground at 
their mouths, and let the precious 
moment slip by. The Austrians 
returned, and he fell back to Dres- 
den. Once more the Allies ad- 
vanced into the mountains; again 
Napoleon threw them back into 
the plain. Bat now the constant 
increase of their numbers, and dimi- 
nution of his, had altogether altered 
the relative strength of each. He 
did not dare to descend into Bohe- 
mia in pursuit; and when a new 
attack of Blucher’s drew him back 
to Silesia, he did not venture to 
give battle to the old Prussian 
Marshal, but retired to Dresden, 
The great Russian reserve of Ben- 
ningsen had now defiled into Bohe- 
mia, and joined the Grand Army. 
Blucher and Bernadotte were re- 
cruited to a large amount, The 
French forces, from sickness and 
the sword, had suak from 387,000 
to 250,000 men; those of the Allies 
risen, in spite of all their losses, 
from 350,000 to about 880,000. 
The hour had come to close the 
contest with a clap of thunder. 
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The Allies felt their strength, and — 
prepared frankly to attack; while 
Napoleon, become convinced of hig 
weakness, determined to change the 
theatre of operations, 

Here we may pause for a moment 
to inquire to what canse Napo- 
leon’s inability to hold Dresden 
was owing, seeing that he began 
the campaign superior in number 
to the Allies. Catheart replies at 
once—To his absurdity in taking 
up a central position at Dresden, 
and not retiring at once behind the 
Saale. We think—To his abandon- 
ing the cardinal principle of the 
defence of a central position, by 
attacking his enemies on _ three 
points at once, This will be made 
most apparent by considering, (1.)' 
What he should have done after 
the battle of Dresden, had he acted 
on the principle of defending a 
central position. (2.) What he ac. 
tually did do, (i.) The pringiple 
for the defence of a central position 
if, to accumulate the mass of your 
furees against one hostile column 
at a time, falling back at all other 
points towards the centre: having 
quite defeated the one selected for 
attack, then in like manner to assail 
the others.' Now, when Napoleon 
hurled 90,000 men against the al- 
lied rear, and sent 70,000 to head 
them in the passes of the Bohemian 
hills, he aeted strictly on this prin- 
ciple; and, as we have shown above, 
the destruction of the great mass of 
the allied army was secure. Bat 
everything depended upon his «press 
ing on the Young Guard by forced 
marches to support Vandamme, 
Marching all the 28th and the fore- 
noon of the 29th, they could have 
reached him in time to take part in 
the action that afternoon, rendered 
it decisive by Osterman’s defeat, 
and then, in Wilson’s graphic words, 
“ruin was inevitable for above 
150,000 men.” Such a calamity a8 
this would have rendered the Grand 
Army powerless for a month to come. 
Napoleon could then have gone to 
Oudinot’s army, which should mean- 
while have fallen slowly back to-" 
wards Dresden, with his reservé, 
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60,000 or 70,000 strong. Bernadotte 
must either have fought to save 
Berlin, and in presence of such su- 
perior forces he would have been 
beaten, or have abandoned it with- 
out a blow—in either case, Berlin, 
and Prussia to the Oder, would 
have been recovered. Napoleon 
could then bave turned upon Blo- 
cher. Any advance of that Marshal 
towards Dresden would only have 
insured his own destruction, for he 
could never have forced the passage 
of the Elbe in the face of 100,000 
men (Macdonak|’s army, added to 
the Dresden garrison), and would 
have exposed his flank and line of 
retreat through Bautzen to Napo- 
leon. Blucher’s retreat would have 
left open the Oder above Breslau 
to the French, who would thus have 
cut uff the Russians and Prussians 
in Bohemia from their great line of 
communication, Benningsen’s  re- 
serve, and the East Prussian Provin- 
ces, and this would inevitably have 
dissolved the Grand Alliance. (2.) 


By halting the Young Guard at Pirna, 


Vandamme, instead of ruining the 
Allies, was destroyed, By ordering 
Oudinot to advance on Berlin, at 
the very time he was engaged at 
Dresden, the defeat of Gros-Beeren 
was incurred, By Macdonald’s as- 
suming the offensive in Silesia, the 
ruin of the Katzbach was invited. By 
Ney’s unaided move on Baruth, the 
disaster of Dennewitz was brought 
on, Now, be it observed, not a single 
one of these defeats would have been 
hezarded had the great principle 
of a central position, “ one offensive 
at @ time,” been strietly adhered to. 
Had the Young Guard pressed on 
along the broad and direct chaussée 
of Pirna, they must have joined 
Vandamme, and headed the Allies 
engaged in miserable circuitous 
mountain paths, Had Ouadinot and 
Macdonald carefully avoided action, 
they would have been slowly con- 
verging to Dresden with 175,000 
men, in good spirits and perfect 
order; while Napoleon could have 
joined either of them with 80,000 
‘ more, flushed with victory, Napo- 
leon failed, because, having adopted 
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a central position, he would not de- 
fend it as’ such—because he assumed 
the offensive at the same time 

one primary and two secon 
lines. 

We have been thus minute upon 
this part of the campaign, because 
it is both the most contested and the 
most important portion of it, and 
beeause Wilson’s work is peculiar- 
ly valuable from the light it throws 
upon this phase of the contest. We 
must pass with a rapid hand over 
what ensues. His account of the 
allied army after its retreat to Bo- 
hemia is very interesting :— 

“‘ Among the Austrians are some new 
battalions of landwehr, They really are 
apparently as effective as their line, and 
composed not merely of boys, as the 
Prussian landwehr are, but of grown 
men rather under prescribed military 
height. Noman can form a. conception 
of the vigorous state of the remnant of 
the Russian army now here. No man 
ever beheld such guards 4nd such artil- 
lery. Infantry aftertwo successive sea- 
sons is rarely in similar order, and the 
cavalry is in as high condition as if it 
had never marchedmore than five wersts 
a-day, and never encountered a cold or 
wet night. The Prussians here, being 
chiefly landwehr and Silesian landwehr 
or recruits, are not fit subjects for notice, 
especially after their late misfortune. 
They are, however, diligent, and if not 
too hastily brought again inte fire, may 
become useful ; but youth is the great 
fault of Austrians and Prussians, so that 
a winter campaign is almost impracti- 
eable.”—(ii. 114, 115.) 


Wilson’s military judgment was 
often repudiated by the event, but 
the eause was always thesame. He 
saw and knew the great losses of 
the Allies, but he did not know the 
Jar greater losses of the Frenoh, and 
was wholly ignorant of the exhaus- 
tien of the French Empire, which 
rendered these losses irreparable, 
His work, therefore, must be studied 
along with those of Thiers and Ali- 
son, Who keep this point steadily in 
view. 

The allied plan was for Blucher 
to abandon Silesia, incline to his 
left, and cross the Elbe below Dres- 
den; for Bernadotte to cross the 
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same river above Magdeburg ; and 
for both united, nearly 140,000 
strong, to ascend the valley of the 
Saale towards Leipsic. There they 
were to be met by the Grand Army, 
180,000 strong, which was to de- 
scend on the same point by Com- 
motau from Bobemia. This would 
concentrate the whole allied forces, 
amounting, after every deduction 
for detachments to the rear, to 
300,000 men, in one great mass, upon 
the enemy’s communications, and 
directly between him and France. 
Blucher was the first in motion, and 
his columns were quickly across the 
Elbe. Bernadotte next got under 
weigh, and the two were soon in 
communication between the Elbe 
and the Saale. Meanwhile Napo- 
Jeon, leaving most unnecessarily 
80,000 under St. Cyr in Dresden, 
set out with 75,000 to throw him- 
self upon Blucher’s flank, and unite 
with Ney and Marmont, who had 
about 70,000 in that quarter; while 
Murat, with 40,000, was ordered to 
watch the Grand Army on the Bo- 
hemian frontier. Blucher narrowly 
escaped destruction by pushing on 
past the heads of the French col- 
umns to the banks of the Saale, 
where he joined Bernadotte. The 
French Emperor halted in person 
for three days at Duben, meditating 
a vast plan of establishing himself 
a@ cheval upon the Elbe between 
Magdeburg and Wittenberg, crossing 
to the right bank there, menacing 
Berlin, and supporting himself upon 
the hitherto untouched resources 
of Prussia; and with this view he 
seg several corps upon that river. 

his so alarmed Bernadotte for his 
communications, that he separated 
from Blucher, and fell back towards 
the Elbe ; bat the sturdy Prus- 
sian went on alone, and directed his 
march to the trysting place at Leip- 
sic. 
The general discouragement which 
prevailed in the French army, the 
expected defection of Bavaria, and 
the news which he here received of 
the steady advance of the Grand 
Army on Leipsic, pushing back 
Murat before it, from the south, 
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and the resolute advance of Blacher 


towards the same place from the 


north, indueed Napoleon to abandon — 


his plan, and march with all his forces SAM 


on Leipsic, there to unite with Murat, . 
and, interposing between Schwartzen- 

berg and Blucher, give both battle, 
On the 15th October he joined Marat, 
and their united forces, 115,000strong, 
offered battle to the allied Grand 
Army (181,000 on the field) on the 
heights of Wachau the next day, while 
Marmont, with 25,000 men, was left 
to oppose Blucher on the other side 
of the town towards Halle. The 
Allies first attacked the heights, but 
were repulsed with loss, and Napo- ° 
leon in his turn assumed a vigorous . 
otfensive. 


“ About three o'clock,” says Wileon, 
“the enemy, observing that the Russian 
reserve was at a great distance in the 
rear, advanced two considerable masses 
of cavalry, and charged through the 
centre of the Russian line. Several 
Russian regiments of cavalry took panic, 
fled, and abandoned the infantry and 
several batteries. Happily, the infantry 
stood firm. Already the enemy’s horse 
had reached the rear of the advaneed 
position, and began to cross the dyke 
which passed over a marsh in this part 
of the field, when the Cossacks of the 
Guard, and the Russian reserve evalry, 
charged forward, obliged the enemy to 
a rapid and destructive retreat, and re- 
stored the fortune of the day.”—{ii 
168, 169.) 


Both parties at night held theif 
ground, but this was ruin to Na- 
poleon, for on the other side Mar- 
mont had been completely defeated 
by Blacher, and driven baek behind 
the Partha, close to Leipsic ; while 
the allied reserves eoming up were 
far greater than his own. The next 
day was spent by both parties in 
gathering up their whole strength 
for the final struggle. Napoleon 
collected 165,000 men; but the ~ 
Allied Grand Army rose by the 
junction of its reserves to near 
170,000; while Bernadotte, wi 
60,000 more, was, by the great ef- 
forts of Sir Charles Stewart, brought 


back from the Elbe and led into line . 


between the Silesian and the Grand 
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Army. The whole thus came to 
form a vast semicircle round Leip- 
sic 270,000 strong. Napoleon drew 
back his line and formed an interior 
semicircle facing outwards; but it 
had this frightfol defect, that its 
chord was formed by the impassable 
stream of the Elster, traversed only 
by a single bridge, which thus formed 
the sole means of retreat to the French 
in case of defeat. 

On the afternoon of this day of 
rest, Napoleon sent for the Austrian 
general Merfeldt, who had been 
taken prisoner, and in a very long 
and interesting conversation, told 
him that on condition of an armis- 
tice he was willing to retire behind 
the Saale, and treat for a general 
peace on the basis, “ that if England 
would make peace and give up col- 
onies, he would give up Hanover, 
Lubeck, and Hamburg. That if she 
would agree to the neutrality of the 
flag, the independence of Holland 
might be arranged, and Italy be 
made an independent monarchy.” 
This conversation was repeated the 
next day by Merfellt to Wilson, 
aud the details given of it settle a 
much-disputed point—viz., as to 
when Napoleon first heard of the 
defection of Bavaria. He had giveff 
out that it was the knowledge of 
this which led to his giving up his 
offensive beyond the Elbe and re- 
treating to Leipsic; but it is now 
proved that he first received intelli- 
gence of it from Merfeldt at this 
interview—the courier who ought 
to have brought him the news hav- 
ing been intercepted by the Allies. 
The narrative of this conversation 
was sent by Wilson, by his aide- 
de-camp, to Lord Aberdeen. The 
aide-de-camp could not find him, but 
gave it to Sir Charles Stewart, who 
sent it to England without either 
Lord Aberdeen’s or Wilson’s know- 
ledge, and received in return the 
Regent’s thanks for his vigilance and 
valuable intelligence! ! ! 

The Allies took no notice of this 
overture, and the next morning the 
strife was renewed. We need not 
dwell on the well-known incidents 
which followed: —the crushing 
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down beneath superior numbers and 
an overwhelming artillery fire of 
Napoleon’s gallant host, the defec- 
tion of his Saxon allies, his ex- 
treme imprudence in not bridging 
the river in his rear during the 
night, and the consequent loss of 
his reargaard, 80,000 strong, on 
the retreat of the ensuing day. So 
complete was the defeat, so terrible 
the disaster, that he could not halt 
for a moment behind the line of the 
Saale; but, bidding a final adieu 
to the German plains, led back by 
Erfurth and the Thuringian Forest 
his shattered bands to the banks 
of the Rhine. Wrede, with 40,000 
Austro-Bavarians, attempted to bar 
his way at Hanau; but the bearskin 
caps of the Old Guard, terrible 
even in disaster, soon cleared a pas- 
sage, and the broad barrier of the 
Rhine quickly spread the weleome 
shelter of its mighty stream over 
the wearied and wasted remnant of 
the Grand Army. When it filed 
over the bridge of Mayence, it did 
not number 40,000 combatants in 
its ranks. It left behind it, cut off 
in the fortresses on the Elbe and 
the Oder, 170,000 soldiers; and it 
had mustered three months before, 
at the foot of the Bohemian hills, 
400,000 strong. The Moscow retreat 
itself had been hardly more destruc- 
tive—the disaster of the Beresina 
scarcely more fatal. 

Circumstances and intrigues had 
for some time been in progress 
which now led to- Wilson’s re- 
moval from his position as Commis- 
sioner with the Austrian Grand 
Army to Italy. The real cause of 
this was a divergence of opinion 
which had arisen between him and 
Lord Oastlereagh as to the pro- 
priety of making ‘peace with Na- 
poleon on the first favourable op- 
portunity, or of pushing the war 
against him to the uttermost, Lord 
Castlereagh favoured the latter 
course, Wilson the former; and 
when this divergence once arose, 
the great talents of the British 
General, his close intimacy with the 
allied sovereigns and commanders, 
and the large amount of influence 
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which he exercised over them, came 
to be the very causes which led to, 
and indeed necessitated, his remov- 
al.. Wilson was too independent a 
man not to form his own views, and 
too clever a man not te enforce 
them with effect. In a person of 
moderate abilities and small in- 
fluence this would have signified 
little in comparison with the infor- 
mation he had the means of ac- 
quiring; bat in Wilson’s case it was 
jast the reverse. His very weight 
and authority led to his trausfer to a 
scene where it would not interfere 
with Ministers. 

Wilson gives us this account of his 
own position at headquarters :— 


“Nothing is done militarily or politi- 
cally that I am not told instanter: 
nothing arrives that I do not see: no- 
thing is discussed that I do not hear. 
There never was an ambassader more 
valuably aided.”—(ii, 197.) 


Lord Aberdeen wrote to Lord 
Castlereagh when his removal was 
first proposed :— 


“Schwartzenberg and Metternich 
have frequently spoken to me on the sub 
ject of Sir R, Wilson’s removal. The first 
has written to me in the most pressing 
manner; the latter has told me that he 
had it in command from the Emperor to 
express his sense of the great services of 
Wilson, and to state his wishes that he 
should continue with the army. Sch wart- 
zenberg told me that he would as soon 
part with Radetsky, the Quartermaster- 
General: that Wilson was admitted to 
all their couneils, and that they had the 
most entire confidence in his zeal and 
talents. . ‘The Emperor of Russia 
has flatly declared that he will take on 
himself the responsibility .of making 
him stay; and that he will write to the 
Prince Regent accordingly. The King 
has been equally kind ; and old Blucher 
has pressed him to come and share his 
quarters for the rest of the campaign, 
where he shall be treated as his son.”— 
(ii. 224, 225 ) 

But all this only hastened his 
removal. General Gneisenau, the 
celebrated chief of the staff to 
Blucher, had early in the campaign 
written to England recommending 
his removal, on the ground that he 
had favoured the armistice of 
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Pleswitz and recommended 

then if Austria did not join the 
Allies; while afterwards Lord 
Cathcart and Sir Charles Stewart 
urged his removal on the plea of 
his being too friendly to Austria — 
(if. 266.) Innamerable 

seattered throughout his journal 
show the entire opposition to Lord 
Castlereagh’s foreign policy, and in 
consequence that minister wrote in 
reply to Lord Aberdeen’s applica- 
tion for his stay, that it could not 
be so, as “if he had the confidence 
of all other Governments he wanted 
that of his own.”—(IL. 268.) And 
Lord Aberdeen informed Wilson, 
“Jt appears that Lord Castlereagh 
considers the application that has 
been made for my (Wilson’s) stay 
as an unaccountable interference, and 
these proofs of esteem here are addi- 
tional causes for my removal.”—(ii, 
283). 

Upon a calm review of the whole 
transaction, we are of opinion that 
in the substance Lord Castlereagh 
was in the right. When a diplo- 
matic agent entertains different 
views from those of his Govern- 
ment, it is better that he should 
not be employed in a situation where 
ether he must use his influence in 
a way contrary to his own conscien- 
tious opinions, or in opposition to 
the views of his employers. He 
would come then to be placed ina 
false position; and the greater his 
abilities and the more commanding 
his influence, the more expedient it 
woukl be that he should be trans- 
ferred to some other sphere present- 
ing a less difficult course of action. 
But while in ,substance we think 
Lord Castlereagh right, in form we 
think him decidedly wrong. He 
superseded Wilson, as Austrian 
Commissioner, by Lord Burgherzh, & 
young and inexperienced lieutenant- 
colonel, and Wilson was justified in 
saying, “ Certainly I have beea 
most harshly and undeservedly 
treated, most offensively slighted. 
The appointment of a junior officer 
is an insult as well as an injury.”— 
(ii. 221.) 

Judging, as we are now able to 
do, after the event, there can be no 
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doubt that Lord Castlereagh was 
right, and Wilson wrong, as to the 
weakness of Napoleon at this period, 
and the consequent expediency of 
pressing upon him at once. The 
cause of Wilson’s mistake was no 
deficiency in military judgment, 
but arose from his ignorance of the 
great losses and internal state of 
France. He knew and saw the 
dreadtul gaps caused in the allied 
ranks by the campaign (he esti- 
mated them before Leipsic at 146,000 
men—ii. 260), but“he was ignorant 
that the French loss was even more 
considerable. He seems to think 
it nay have amounted to 60,000-or 
70,000 men, when Thiers, writing 
from official documents, has shown 
that, between the renewal of the 
war after the armistice of Pleswitz 
and the march of Napoleon on 
Leipsic, their forces in the field had 
sunk down from 387,000 to 250,000. 
Above all, Wilson seems to have 
been entirely ignorant of the utter 
exhaustion and prostration of the 
French Empire, and the consequent 
failare of the conscription, which 
precluded any possibility of effec- 
tively recruiting their ranks. He 
seems to have thought that it was 
as easy for Napoleon to replace ex- 
pended conscripts as for the Allies to 
raise new battalions; when in reality 
France was so utterly worn out 
that the largest votes of conscripts 
made by the Senate did not produce 
a fourth of their numbers at the 
depots, and Napoleon could never 
collect, in the heart of France, to 
detend the capital of his empire, 
50,000 inen in one field during the 
next cainpaign. This vital point Lord 
Castlereagh seems perfeetly to have 
divined; but Wilson shut his eyes 
to it to the very last. 

Thus, when the Allies had arrived 
on the banks of the Rhine, Wilson 
writes of their prospects: “The 
allied armies are considerable—I 
send their estimate; but the enemy 
is also making gigantic efforts, and 
all the tales respecting the want of 
men in France now bear their just 
character of fallacy. Never will 
France have such a force on foot.”— 
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(ii. 226.) Now, listen to the real 
state of the case, as narrated by their 
own historian, Thiers: —“ Jamais 
plus grand abattement ne s’était 
rencontré en face d’un plus atfreux 
péril. Certes si l’étranger victorieux 
qui soupconnait une partie de ces 
vérités, avait pu les connaitre dans 
toute leur étendue, 1 ne se serait 
arrété quun jour aux bords du 
Rhin, juste le temps nécessaire 
pour réunir des cartouches et du 
pain, il eut franchi ce Rhin qui 
depuis’ 1795 semblait une frontiére 
inviolable, et marché droit sur Paris.” 
—(Thiers, xvii. 19, 20.) And even so 
late as the 28th January 1814, when 
Metternich had written with refer- 
ence to the ultimatum offered to 
Napoleon at Chatillon— 

“In eight days we shall have Buona- 
parte’s answer—if ay, in three weeks 
prose: if nay, I do not know what will 

ecome of France. We shall then give 
her an honourable capitulation, and she 
will return to the state in which she was 
before the French Revolution.” — 

He remarks— 

“If such is the need of Buonaparte, 
and such is the influence of the Allies, 
notwithstanding their extended line, the 
fortresses which intersect their camps, 
&e., then Iam really the most ignorant 
officer or the most unfortunately preju- 
diced raissonneur in Kurope, except the 
Marshal (Bellegarde), Schwartzenberg 
himself, and my friend Radetsky. We 
are a quartet of miserables, who have 
no longer a right to sit in judgment- 
seat; and for my own part I shal! feel so 
outwitted and so shallowpated that I shall 
turn capuchin, and endeavour to supply 
sense by a cowl.”—(ii. 304.) 

Never was the judgment of a 
man so condemned by the words of 
his own mouth!!! They form the 
strongest argument for the prudence 
of his transfer to Italy. ; 

Many interesting scenes and cu- 
rious recollections are roted by 
Wilson, daring his sojourn in Lom- 
bardy with the Austrian head- 
quarters, As usual, lie distinguished 
himself highly at the battle of the 
Mincio, and contributed in no small 
degree to avert disaster from the 
allied arms. Of an interview with 
Murat he gives this vivid account :-— 
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“Murat’s dress was singular. Hair 
curled in Reman coiffure ; two ringlets, 
or what, 4 la Parisienne, are styled 
‘ pensées,’ dependent on each shoulder. 

lue uniform coat, red pantaloons, yel- 
low shoes, with spurs; sword, with 
three pictures in the handle. His coun- 
tenance martial, his manners soft, his 
conversation easy and intelligent. 
After dinner was over, we remained 
talking till near eleven o’clock, I fought 
with his Majesty all the battles over 
again which we had witnessed together. 

e was exceedingly interesting, very 
candid, and by no means a Gascon for 
himself or his brethren in arms.”—(ii. 
345.) 


Many will turn with interest to 
the view our guthor gives of the 
wishes of the Italian people at the 
time of Napoleon’s fall. At first 
(20th January 1814), he says— 


“T have endeavoured to ascertain the 
Italian spirit. Repose and pleasure 
seem the general desiderata, They say, 
de ceur, 


* For forms of government let fools contest.’ 


“ The country seems to have suffered 
much poverty in general.”—(ii. 299.) 

But afterwards (7th May), when 
he came in contact with the demo- 
cratic leaders at Milan, he altered his 
tone. He says— 

“A few hours, from the avidity of 
party leaders, put me in possession of 
their views. As I have stated to Lord 
Castlereagh, independence is the une- 
quivocal demand of the men of letters, 
the army, and the people. A _pro- 
vincial system will be accompanied 
with an uneasy rule, and assure finally 
a desperate struggle. The Austrian 
party is limited to some few chamber- 
Jains of the Court, and two or three 
Toisons d’Or; but although the spirit of 
nationalisation is omnipotent, I think 
much time must elapse before a sober 
patriotism can be established. Passions 
are more likely to direct measures than 
state considerations. The late insurrec- 
tion, which put—and which alone could 
have put—the line of the Mincio and 
the capital into the hands of the Aus- 
trians, is a proof of intemperance which 
Italy will long rue.”—(ii. 864, 365.) 

Wilson exerted himself to the 
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uttermost to foster and encourage 
this spirit~a proceeding in which 
he was largely aided by Lord William 
Bentinck and General Macfarlane; 
and, by their advice, an Italian de- 
putation proceeded to, and had an 
interview with, Lord Castlereagh, at 
Paris. To their representations— 


“Lord Castlereagh replied that he 
must frankly admit that the British 
generals were in the habit of taking a 
direction and giving opinions not in ac- 
cordance with the policy of the Cabinet. 
That they thought that her (Britain’s) 
national honour consisted in affording 
protection, but he considered that it 
was best maintained by attending tothe 
general interests; that the government 
of Austria had always been paternal; 
that he could do nothing in opposition 
to Austria, but would do all that in- 
fluence could accomplish for the welfare 
of a country which certainly possessed 
the regard of his nation,” - He? 
observed, ‘that Spain, Norway, Hol- 
land, &e., were raging for constitutions; 
but said, ‘the experiment in Sicily has 
proved that all people are not qualified 
to live under them.’ A variety of other 
remarks, but of a similar tendeney, 
were made, and the conversation ended 
with the conviction of the deputation, 
that Lord Castlereagh could not examine 
the question on its own merits, because he 
was fettered with engagements with Aus- 
tria.’—(ii. 381.) 


We trust we have said enough to 
interest many of our readers in this 
work. It will well repay the trouble 
of a perusal, for it presents the most 
lively picture with which we are 
acquainted of the Court and the 
Camp of the Grand Alliance at the 
inost critical period of its existence, 
It settles several long-disputed points 
of general history, and is filled with 
original and salient anecdotes of all 
the great statesmen and warriors of 
the lust generation, It is a book no 
other man could have written, for 
nv other had the- same advantages; 
and, being intended only for pos- 
thumous publication, it contains the 
unfettered views of an ardent and 
able, though one-sided, thinker, and 
of a most acate observer, 
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A BRIEF NARRATIVE, 


On the 25th of June, 1860, the 
‘arrival of Sir Hope Grant at Tah- 
lien Bay completed the muster of 
the British force in Northern China. 
General de Montauban reached 
Cheefoo at the same time, but his 
tale of men was not full; and as the 
Ambassadors were not due for a 
fortnight, it was determined that 
our troops should be landed. This 
was done, and horses and men bene- 
fited exceedingly by their sojourn 
on the breezy slopes which look 
upon the northern and southern 
sides of the grand harbout of Tah- 
lien-wan, chosen for our rendez- 
yous; notwithstanding that the hot- 
test month of the summer was passed 
by the men in bell-tents, and by horses 
in the open. 

At first the country people avoided 
contact with the strangers; but after 
a while, their confidence being enlist- 
ed by the good conduct and discipline 
of the men, markets were established, 
in which supplies of fresh provisions 
became abundant. Owing to the 
delays accidentally caused in the ar- 
rival of the Ambassadors, and to the 
unreadiness of the French, which 
latterly detained us, we did not leave 
the harbour until the 26th Jaly; 
and on the 80th the fleet anchored off 
the mouth of the Peiho and Pehtang 
rivers, equidistant about eight miles 
from either—a position dictated by 
the shallowness of soundings on the 
coast. 

On the Ist August, a landing was 
effected at Pehtang without opposi- 
tion, much to our surprise and delight, 
for the only spot at which disem- 
barkation was practicable is distant 
only 2000 yards from the smug-look- 
ing forts which appeared to protect 
the town; and even at this place 
there was a mile of water at high 
tide, or of more difficult mud at low 
water, to be traversed, before the 
troops could reach anything which 
might, by courtesy or comparison, be 
termed dry ground. 
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The 2d brigade of 1st Division of 
British troops, and a French brigade, 
formed the first landing party. <A vi- 
gorous resistance had been expected 
at this place; and had a fair propor- 
tion of the means lavished on the 
detence of the Peiho been expended 
on the Pehtang river, we should 
have had great trouble, for by na- 
ture that position is certainly the 
stronger. The forts on either side, 
and the town which gpijoins that on 
the right bank, are btilt on two mo- 
leeules of solid gronnd, which have 
turned up, one does not know how, 
at a distance of five miles inland 
from the bar, which closes the en- 
trance of the river to even the 
smallest gunboats, save at high wa- 
ter. The town is surrounded by a 
sea of mud, impassable to horse or 
man, inundated at high tide; it is 
connected with the comparatively. 
higher country bordering the Peiho 
by a narrow causeway, which a de- 
termined and skilful enemy could 
hold against any force whatever, 
until driven successively from 
sitions which might be established 
on the causeway at every hundred 
yards. We found, on the night of 
the Ist August, that the forts were 
deserted, and that the guns with 
which they bristled were but wooden 
“ Quakers.” Next day we occupied 
town and forts. 

Large bodies of cavalry having 
shown themselves in our front, a 
reconnaissance was made on the 8d 
August, covered, in the absence of 
cavalry, not yet landed, by infantry, 
and by two French 8-pounder guns, 
the only artillery disembarked. We 
discovered that our polite enem 
had left the causeway unoccupied, 
and that his force held no position 
nearer than eight miles from the town 
we were in. The Chinese pickets 
opened fire upon our troops, but were 
speedily driven back. The recon- 
naissance effected, our foree returned 
to Pehtang unmolested. 
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Meanwhile the Admirals had set 
to work, landing troops, horses, 
guns, materiel, and stores. The 
navy worked famously; and as 
everything had to be brought into the 
river either in, or in tow of, the gun- 
‘boats, whose movements depended 
upon tlhe tides, the work, under the 
active superintendence of Captain 
Borlase, O.B., continued without re- 
gard to any arbitrary distinction 
between day and night. During 
four or five of the ten days spent in 
this tedious operation, the rain fell 
in torrents; and as the interior of 
Phetang is below high water-mark, 
the streets were knee-deep in mud, 
composed, in @@dition to the usnal 
impurities } ining to that sub- 
stance, of flour, wardrobes, Tartar 
hats, field rakes, coals, shutters, oil- 
cake, chaff, china-cups, matting, beer- 
bottles, tin cans, and kittens, being 
chiefly the contents of the dwell- 
ings of the townspeople, which were 
successively turned out of windows 
to make room for our troops. The 
cavalry and artillery horses were 
picketed in the streets, where alone 
space was available; and how they 
and we and everybody escaped death 
from typhus fever or plague, Heaven 
only knows. The sanitary officer was 
outraged by the result. During this 
time, water for the use of the troops 
was obtained in boats filled by the 
navy in the river above the influence 
of the tide, and towed to Pehtang, 
where the contents were Janded in 
barrels for distribution. 

On the 12th August, after a delay 
of a day on account of the French, 
who at first were unwilling to ad- 
vance till the season changed, we 
moved out to attack the enemy’s 
position ; General Michel with the 
Ist Division and the French, along 
the causeway against the enemy’s 
front, General Napier, with the 2d 
Division and cavalry, by a track 
which diverged from the causeway 
to the right at-a short distance from 
Pehtang, with the view of turning 
the eneniy’s left. 

It will not be easy for those who 
Were not present, to realise the 
difficulties of this march, or to do 
justice to the troops who performed 
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it. The gun-waggons sank literally 
axle-deep, and their hinder parts 
had to be left behind; the heavy 
cavalry were greatly distressed in 
struggling through the mud, and it 
oceupied the troops six hours to 
traverse four miles, during which 
time the enemy remained in his 
position. 

Napier’s division having reached 
moderately firm ground, advanced 
upon the open Tartar flank and 
rear; whilst the allied left cannon- 
aded his front, which was covered 
by a formidable intrenchment. The 
Tartar cavalry came out in great 
numbers to meet Napier, who opened 
on them with Armstrong guns. At 
first the Tartars seemed puzzled, but 
not disturbed; presently, seeing 
they were* losing men, they rapidly 
extended, and in a few minutes the 
2d Division stood enveloped in a 
grand circle of horsemen, advancing 
trom all points towards the centre, 
Napier’s infantry were speedily de- 
ployed, his cavalry let loose, and 
artiilery kept going; and though the 
heavy ground was rendered more 
difficult for our cavalry by ditches 
broad and deep, whose passages 
were known to the enemy alone, 
yet, within a quarter of an hour of 
their advance, the Tartar force was 
everywhere in retreat. Not, how- 
ever, till a body of their horsemen, 
which lad charged Sterling’s bat- 
tery, had been gallantly met and 
beaten by a party of Fane’s Horse, 
inferior in number, under Lieuten- 
ant Macgregor, who was severely 
wounded. 

The Allied left then advanced 
along the causeway, and occupied 
the lines of the intrenchments about 
Senho, which the enemy deserted on 
the success of our right. 

Amongst some papers found after 
the action, was a copy of a report 
from the Tartar General San-ko-lin- 
tzin to the Emperor, setting forth that 
the physical difficulties in the way of 
our landing at Pebtang, and of advan- 
cing thence across a country which 
never is dry, rendered it unneces- 
sary to dispute our disembarkation 
on that river; and even if a landing 
should be effected, and our troops 
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could be got under weigh, the gen- 
eral considered that nothing would 
be easier than to destroy us with 
his hordes of cavalry, so soon as we 
got entangled in the marshes. 

The result of this day must have 
opened San-ko-lin-tzin’s eyes, as it 
did ours. His infantry never showed 
front at all; the Mongol cavalry, 
mounted on what are only ponies, 
however good of their kind, and 
armed indifferently with matchlocks, 
bows and arrows, or swords, short, 
blunt, and rusty, were no match for 
the skilful lancers and swordsmen, 
admirably equipped and . mounted, 
who were opposed to them. The 
Tartars produced no field-artillery ; 
and it was apparent from this time 
forth that we had none but physical 
difficulties of climate, soil, and trans- 
port to contend with; the actual 
conflict in the field, apart from the 
consideration of numbers, being vir- 
tually that of Armstrong guns 
against bows and arrows. 

At Senho the Allied forces rested 
their right on the Peihoriver. The 
Taka Forts are about six miles lower 
down. Mid-way between Senho 
and the northernmost or nearest 
fort on the left bank, stands the 
town of Tungkoo, surrounded by a 
very long intrenchment, consisting 
of a formidable rampart and a para- 
pet, covered in all its length by a 
double wet ditch. 

General de Montauban proposed 
to attack this town the afternoon 
we reached Senho, but Sir Hope 
Grant would not consent to do so 
until he had acquired some know- 
ledge of the position. 

The French Oommander-in-Chief 
thereon determined to take the 
‘place at once without the aid of our 
troops. The French troops were 
led along the causeway communi- 
cating between Senho and Tung- 
koo, which appeared to be the only 
means of approach; but so consid- 
erable a fire was developed from the 
ramparts as to deter our Allies from 
attempting a cowp-de-main, and they 
returned to camp after cannonading 
the place for half an hour. 

Means having been afterwards 
found of approaching Tungkoo with 
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a large front on firm ground, the 
1st British Division and the French 
captured the place on 14th Angust. 
It was exclusively an affair of artil- 
lery; the enemy’s guns in _posi- 
tion on the ramparts were silenced 
by our Armstrong and 9-pounder 
guns, and the rifled 24-pounders 
of the French, graiually advanced, 
covered by infantry, to successive 
positions, as the enemy’s fire be- 
came weaker. The Allies had forty- 
two guns in the field. We found 
about fifty guns of all sorts in the 
ramparts, which the enemy , aban- 
doned as our infantry advanced un- 
der cover of the guns. The British, 
headed by the 60th Rifles, turned 
the right of the ditch, and entered 
the works a quarter of an hour be- 
fore the French, who made their 
entry at the gate. 

After taking Tungkoo, the Ist 
Division (British) returned to its 
camp in front ef Senho, and the 2d 
Division, which had been in reserve, 
occupied the town. 

The view from General Napier’s 
house-top was not encouraging. As 
far as the eye could reach, we were 
surrounded by salt marshes, inter- 
sected by very numerous and wide 
canals, which carry sea-water in 
the salt-pans, : 

It was in contemplation to attack 
the north and south forts simul- 
taneously, with a force operating on 
each side of the Peiho, and a bridge 
of boats was in course of construc- 
tion across the river at Senho. Bat 
as all the materials of the bridge, 
save boats, had to be conveyed over- 
land from Pehtang, its progress 
could not be rapid. Meanwhile, 
by dint of most laborious recon- 
naissance, General Napier had dis- 
covered that open ground near the 
north furt could be reached by 
artillery, on the completion of a 
line of causeway which he had 
commenced over the inundated 
ground within the town of Tung- 
koo, and by establishing crossing- 
places at certain points on five or 
six canals. He urged an imme- 
diate attack on the north forts only; 
and, having obtained permission 
to throw out a picket towards 
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them on the 19th, made so good a 
use of it, that in one night the pas- 

of the canals were completed, 
and the Oommander-in-Chief was 
conducted next morning within five 
hundred yards of the nearest fort. 
Seeing all obstacles to the approach 
of the forts overcome, Sir Hope 
Grant frankly consented to General 
Napier’s scheme, and intrusted its 
execution to his division. The 
French commander was, very averse 
to the plan proposed. He formally 
protested against it, but General 
Grant maintained his determina- 
tion; and, devoting the night of the 
20th to the construction of batteries, 
the attack was made upon the up- 
per north fort at daylight of the 
2ist August. The fire of thirty-one 
pieces of British and six of French 
ordnance gradually subdued the 
enemy's artillery; their magazine 
was exploded by one of our shells, 
shortly before that of the further 
north fort, which supported it, was 
blown up by a shell from one of 
the gunboats, which were rendering 
such assistance as they could give 
at a range of two thousand yards, 
the distance imposed by the stakes 
and bocmns which were laid across 
the river. On the advance of the 
infantry, the French crossed the 
ditches, upon sealing-ladders laid 
flat. Our engineers who trusted to 
pontoons, were less successful, and 
the French had reared their ladders 
against the ramparts for a quarter 
of an hour, befvre our infantry, some 
by swimming and scrambling, others 
by following the French, had strug- 
gled across the ditches and reached 
the berm. But so active was the 
defence that no French soldier got 
into the place by the ladders, though 
several brave men mounted them; 
an entrance was eventually made 
by both forces at the same time 
through embrasures, which were 
reached by steps hewn out of the 
earthen rampart with axes, bayonets, 
and swords. 

When the attack was delivered 
General de Montauban was absent 
from the field, the French army 
being represented by General Colli- 
neau and his brigade. 
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It had been intended to breach 
the rampart near the gate, and so 
secure an entrance to the fort ac- 
tually taken by assault; but our 
gallant Commander-in-Chief became 
impatient of the process, and the 
more speedy means of escalade was 
resorted to. It is highly probable 
that the rapidity of our success, and 
the tremendous loss inflicted on the 
garrison of the first fort, who had 
not time for escape in any large “ 
numbers, conduced to the surrender 
of the second fort and to the prompt 
abandonment of the position. Our 
loss amounted to two hundred and 
three British killed and wounded; 
the French loss was somewhat less, 
That of the Tartars was estimated at 
two thousand men, large numbers 
of whom became inmates of our 
hospitals, 

The attack was gallant, so was 
the defence, and the success was 
perfect. The enemy immediately 
surrendered the further northern 
fort into our hands, with two thou- 
sand prisoners; and before evening 
the entire position on the Peiho, 
covering an area of six square miles, 
and containing upwards of six hun- 
dred guns, was abandoned by its 
defenders. 

The attack on the forts had only 
been deferred until provisions and 
munitions of war could be drawn 
from Pehtang, which we had quitted 
on the 12th August, in as light 
marching order as possible. Since 
our arrival at Senho, our tents, packs, 
kits, ammunition, and baggage, had 
gradually been brought through 
the mud to the front as speedily 
as the limited means of transport 
would permit, but in the process 
many of, the beasts of burden pe- ° 
rished. The state of the country - 
would alone account for this; but 
further, as none of the commissariat 
waggons were at this time disem- 
barked, it was necessary that every 
thing should be carried upon the 
backs of transport animals, many 
of which having just landed from 
Manilla, Japan, and Bombay in sorry 
condition, were quite unfit for this 
service. At this juncture the Chin- 
ese Coolie Corps, composed of men 
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recruited at Canton, became the 
only reliable means of transport. 
They were very hard worked, but 
they performed their -duty very 
cheerfully and well, 

From the first landing at Pehtang 
until after the capture of the forts, 
the army was entirely dependent on 
sea-borne provisions, brought from 
the fleet in gunboats and carried 
across from Pehtang; fresh meat 
rations were therefore rare. No 
sooner were the forts surrendered 
than the Chinese peasantry hastened 
to establish markets; and fruit, 
poultry, eggs, and sheep were offered 
for sale in profusion at such moder- 
ate, prices, that on the march from 
Tungk»o to Tientsin, spatchcock 
fowls, savoury omelettes, and stewed 
peaches became the staple food of 
the British soldier. On the 22d of 
August, the day after the forts were 
captared, Admiral Hope, with a 
squadron of gunboats, had pushed 
up the Peiho river to Tientsin. He 
met with no opposition, and the 
townspeople threw themselves at 
his feet. The Ambassader, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and a portion of 
our troops, speedily followed in gun- 
boats; the remainder of the force by 
land, so soon as transport could be 
organised. The last of our regi- 
ments reached Tientsin, distant 
thirty-five miles from Taku, on the 
5th of September. 

At this time there was every pro- 
mise of a speedy peace: the Chinese 
Commissioners who had come from 
Pekin to treat were most com- 
plaisant, and agreed to all our terms. 
The markets were capitally furaish- 
ed; and although the heat of the sun 
was great, the troops, now luxuriat- 
ing in large “Indian” tents, and 
revelling in grapes and block-ice at 
discretion, soon forgot their experi- 
ence of three weeks of hard labour, 
salt-meat, brackish water, and @ud 
mattresses. 

A convention for the cessation of 
hostilities was to be signed on the 
7th, and ground was actually taken 
up for a review of all the troops, 
which was to be held for the edifi- 
cation of the Oommissioners, after 
they should have signed the treaty. 
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Suddenly the sky darkened; it 
was ascertained that “ Kweiliang ” 
and his brother Commissioners were 
not armed with the powers they 
asserted, and ultimately, instead of 
parading on the 8th in holiday pa- 
geant, a portion of our forces began 
that day their march towards Pekin. 
The Ambassadors left next day, in 
company with the Commanders-in- 
Chief; the forces were advanced as 
fast as carriage could be procured ; 
but the means of the commissariat 
were insufficient to move the whole 
army to such a distance, and to carry 
the necessary suplies.. The draught- 
cattle furnished by the mdndarins at 
Tientsin were spirited away at the 
first halting place, and the 2d Divi- 
sion of the British Army, which was 
to have brought up the rear, had to 
devote its carriage to the assistance 
of the 1st Division, and remain be- 
hind. ‘ 

In this emergency the Commis- 
sariat would have had the greatest 
difficulty in feeding the troops in 
the front, but for the measures taken 
by Sir Robert Napier who re- 
mained in command at Tientsin. 
By inducing persistent efforts to 
push boats up the river Peiho, which 
runs parallel to the road nearly 
up to Pekin, but which had been 
pronounced unnavigable by even 
the smallest craft, and by laying 
embargo on the traffic of Tientsin, 
General Napier procured, and with 
the aid of the navy organised, large 
means of water transport, which 
affurded invaluable assistance. 

As the Ambassadors advanced 
they were “inet by letters announc- 
ing the appointment of “Tsai 
Prince of Ee” as Cuief Commis- 
sioner to conclude negotiations in 
lien of Kweiliang, who was pro- 
nounced to have proved himself in- 
competent; and on the 14th Sep- 
tember Messrs Parkes and Wade 
held a conference with the Commis- 
sioners at Tung-chow, whereat, all 
preliminaries being settled, a letter 
was written to Lord Elgin acceding 
in terms to all hjs demands. 

It was arran that Lord Elgin 
was to meet the Commissioners in 
the walled city of Tung-chow, eight 
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miles short of Pekin, where he 
would sign the convention, under 
escort of 1000 men; and that he 
should immediately afterwards pro- 
ceed to Pekin, there to exchange 
ratifications of the Treaty of Tien- 
tsin (1858), under similar protection. 
Our armies meanwhile were to en- 
camp four miles below Tung-chow. 
Nothing remained but to settle 
details, and take up suitable quar- 
ters for Lord Elgin at Tung-chow. 
For this purpose Mr. Parkes, accom- 
panied by Messrs. Loch (private sec- 
retary), De Norman (attached to 
Shanghai mission), and Bowlby 


(Times? correspondent), with an es-. 


cort of Fane’s Horse, under Lieut. 
Anderson, went out on the 17th. 
Lieut-Colonel Beanchamp Walker 
accompanied the party, for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the ground de- 
signated by the Chinese for our 
encampment, and Mr. Thompson 
(Commissariat) was sent to gauge 
the capabilities of supply of the 
city of Tang-chow. 

On arrival they were well re- 
ceived; but in discussing affairs 
they were surprised to find objec- 
tions raised on several points to 
which the Chinese Commissioners 
had before consented. However, 
after a discussion of five or six 
hours, the Chinese negotiators gave 
way; and having arranged details, 
our party slept that night in the city, 
the guests of the Commissioners. 

Next morning Oolonel Walker, 
accompanied by Messrs. Parkes and 
Loch, and attended by a Chinese 
officer deputed by the Comnmnis- 
sioners, proceeded to examine the 
ground on which the British army 
was to be encamped, leaving the 
larger part of the escort at Tung- 
chow, where Messrs. Bowlby and 
De Norman also remained, pending 
the return of Parkes and,Loch, who 
had yet to find a suitable residence 
for Lord Elgin within the walls of 
Tung-chow. On the way out, the 
party fuund the. Tartar army in bur- 
ried movement in the direction of 
our forces, aud on reaching the 
round prdposed fpr encampment, 
GS oreiad it to be entirely com- 
mended by the position which the 
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Tartar forces, supported by a nume- 
rous artillery, were then taking up. 

Seeing this, Parkes turned round 
and rode back to Tung-chow to de- 
mand a cessation of these hostile 
movements. Loch went on into the 
British camp with a couple of men to 
report progress, whilst Col. Walker, 
Thompson, and half-a-dozen dra- 
goons, remained in the Tartar posi- 
tion, at Parkes’s request, until he 
should return, Having reported 
progress to the Commander - in- 
Chief, whom he met advancing, 
ubout a mile from the Tartar posi- 
tion, Loch returved towards the 
Tartars, accompanied by Captain 
Brabazon, R. A., with orders to 
Parkes to come back at once, 

Mr. Parkes, on reaching Tung- 
chow, was, rudely received by the 
Prince of Ee, and was told that 
until the questions to which objec- 
tions bad been made the day previ- 
ous had been satisfactorily deter- 
mined, peace could not exist, 
Thereupon Parkes, with Bowlby, 
De Norman, and all our people, left 
Tung-chow for the British camp. 
Midway they met Loch and Braba- 
zon, who turned homewards with 
then, and all went on together, 
preceded by a flag of truce. 

Before they came in sight of 
Colonel Walker and his few men, 
Tartar cavalry, blowing their match- 
es, and making other hostile ges- 
tures, came galloping along the high 
bank on either side of our people, 
who were in a hollow way. Pre- 
sently the party was summoned to 
halt; being surrounded, and igno- 
rant of the ground, it was deemed 
advisable to comply, both to insist 
on the sanctity of the flag of truce,’ 
and to gain an opportunity of dis- 
covering the best way out of their 
uncomfortable position. The Tar- 
tar officer in command civilly told 
the, that as firing had commenced, 
he™ was unable to let them pass, 
without orders from his General, 
to whose presence he would con- 
duct Mr. Parkes. Parkes, Loch, and 
one Sikh, rode away with the offi- 
cer. Suddenly turning the angle 
of a field of maize, they found them- 
selves in the midst of a mob of in- 
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whose uplifted weapons 
their guide with difficulty put 
aside. Farther on stood San-ko- 
lin-tzin, the Tartar General, of whom 
Parkes demanded a free passage. 
He was answered with derision; 
and, after a brief parley, in which 
San-ko-lin-tzin upbraided Parkes as 
the cause of all the disasters which 
had befallen the empire, at a sign 
from the General our men were 
tossed from their horses, their faces 
rubbed in the dust, and their hands 
tied behind them, and so, painfully 
bound, were placed upon carts, and 
taken to Pekin. Orders were, at the 
same time, sent to captare the escort, 
which had been already surrounded 
by ever-increasing numbers. Some 
of the troopers suggested the pro- 
priety of cutting their way through, 
but Anderson replied it would com- 
promise the others, and refused to 
do what his gallant heart desired. 
Soon, however, the ,whole party 
was disarmed, and taken to Pekin 
on their horses without dishonour. 
Next day they were removed to 
the Summer Palace of Yuen-Ming- 
Yuen, where they were severally 
bound. Their hands and feet tied 
together behind their backs, they 
were thrown on their chests, and 
kept in the open air exposed to the 
cold at night, and the still consider- 
able heat by day, without food*or 
water, for three days and nights. 
From the first their bonds were 
wetted tu tighten them, and if they 
attempted to turn or move to rest 
themselves, they were cruelly kicked 
and beaten. On the third day poor 
Anderson’s fingers and nails burst 
from the pressure of the cords, which 
were not even then relaxed. The 
wrist bones became visible, and mor- 
tification ensued ; the victim became 
delirious, and thus mercifully made 
unconscious of the horror of his 
position, this gallant soldier died. 
Daring his sufferings his men made 
efforts to approach him and to gnaw 
his cords, but they were savagely 
kicked away by his inhuman jail- 
ers. The condition of the surviv- 
ors was only ameliorated, after the 
lapse of three days, by the bonds 
on their hands and feet being ex- 
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changed for heavy chains and irons. 
Bot, from this time, they were re- 
gularly, though most seantily and 
miserably, fed. 

Poor Bowlby died the fifth day 
in the same way as Anderson, then 
De Norman and several of the men. 
All appear to have kept noble heart, 
and to have cheered and encourag- 
ed each other, but no less than thir 
teen sank under the horrors of this 
captivity. Brabazon and a French 
Abbé, who were taken with the 
escort, were, still unbound, seen to 
leave the party, on the, way to 
Pekin, saying they were going to 
the Chinese Commander in-Chief to 
procure the release of their com- 
panions. Their mournful fate was, 
we rejoice to know, less horrible. 
They were beheaded, by order of 
a Chinese General, on the 21st Sep- 
tember, in revenge for a wound 
which he had received during the 
action of that day; but their bodies 
being then thrown into the canal, 
were, unhappily, never recovered, 

Parkes, Loch, and their Sikh or- 
derly, had been taken off straight 
to Pekin, and never saw anything 
of the rest of the party. Parkes 
was known by sight and reputa- 
tion, and his position and that of 
Loch was, in a manner, recognised. 
Their cords were unbound after 
eight hours, when they were heavily 
ironed, separated from each other, 
and each put into ward with sixty 
prisoners—murderers and felons of 
the first class—with whom they ate 
and slept and lived. By day they 
were allowed to move about in their 
wards; at night their chains were 
fastened to staples in the prison 
roof. They represent their fellow- 
prisoners to have behaved uniformly 
with kindness towards them, shar- 
ing with them any little comforts 
they possessed, and carrying their 
chains when they moved. But they 
were treated with extreme rigour, 
and their allowance of food was 
scanty. 

After the 29th September a change 
of treatment was adopted. Parkes 
and Loch were taken from prison, 
and confined together in a temple, 
where they were treated with every 
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consideration. Their dinner was 
furnished by the Véry of Pekin, 
and mandarins visited them, bring- 
ing little presents of fruit. During 
this time the diplomatists were trying 
to tarn Parkes to political account. 
They wrote to Lord Elgin to say 
that the prisoners then in Pekin 
were very well, and that the basis 
of a treaty was being arranged with 
Mr. Parkes, which would no doubt 
be satisfactory to all parties. And 
thus matters went on until the joyful 
day came of the prisoners’ release. 
The firing spoken of as the im- 
mediate cause of the detention of 
our people began thus: Colonel 
Walker and his party had been left 
in the lines of the Tartars, who were 
at first rudely good-humoured, as he 
moved about and observed how 
completely the guns, now in posi- 
tion behind a ridge of sandhills, 
covered the ground allotted by the 
Commissioners for the encampment 
of our forces. Suddenly Walker's 
attention was attracted by a cry 
uttered close to him. He saw a 
French officer who had come out of 


Tungehow during the morning, and 
had attached himself to the English, 
in the act of being cut down and 
pulled off his horse by a party. of 


soldiers. Walker rode up to him, 
and catching hold of his hand, es- 
sayed to drag him away. A mob 
closed round Walker; some attempt- 
ed to lift him off his horse; whilst 
others, taking advantage of his 
right hand being engaged, canted 
his sword out of its scabbard and 
made off. A mortal blow was dealt to 
the poor Frenchman; swords were 
drawn on all sides; and Walker, 
calling to his men to put spurs and 
rie, galloped for his life towards 
ovr troops, now drawn up within 
si,nt, about half a mile away, The 
party was pursued by cavalry, and 
fired on by Tartar infantry and guns 
in succession; but they reached our 
lines alive, with one horse severely, 
and two men slightly, wounded. 

An immediate advance was made 
by the Allied forces; the enemy 
were speedily driven from their guns, 
and their cavalry was swept away 
by successive charges of our horse, 
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All their guns, seventy-five in num- 
ber, their camps, and quantities of 
arms, were captured by our troops, 
who occupied for the night the 
walled town of Chan-kya-wan, 
which gave its name to the battle, 
That place is twelve miles from Pe- 
kin, in a direct line, and four from 
Tangchow, which is the port of 
Pekin on the Peiho, and lies to the 
right of the direct road from Tien- 
tsin. 

But the victory did not lead, as 
we had fondly boped, to the imme- 
diate recovery of the prisoners, vic- 
tims of treachery so dark as to have 
been unsuspected even by the ex- 
perienced and wary Parkes. The 
night before the foul plot was car- 
ried out, the Prince of Ee had en- 
tertained our people at dinner, and, 
smiling, had bidden them adien, 
An officer, deputed by the Prince, 
attended the party in the morning, 
and it was perhaps not unnatural 
for Parkes to believe that he could 
induce the Prince to countermand 
the movement of troops which he 
then saw, and which he supposed 
to be unknown to the High Com- 
missioner, The Prince’s reception 
of Parkes, of course, dispelled this 
expectation, and no time was lost in 
returning to camp. Even then there 
wgs no appearance of immediate 
danger to the party, unless from 
possible excitement of the rade 
soldiery through whom they had to 
pass: for both Chinese and Tartars 
hal up to this time invariably 
shown the fullest respect for, and 
the fullest confidence in the protec- 
tion of flags of truce, under which 
officers had frequently passed be- 
tween the Allied and Cliinese camps 
during the war then waging. 

The soldiers, however, possessed 
that reverence for the emblem of 
peace which animates most other 
savages ; and it Was at the hands of 
San-ko-lin-tzin, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Chinese army, and the 
apostle of competitive examination, 
that the Chinese Government was 
degraded to the last degree by the 
deliberate violation of a flag of truce, 
and by the capture of the heralds 
whom it should have shielded. 
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Having ascertainel that a consi- 
derable force of Tartars was en- 
camped between Tungchow and 
Pekin, Sir Hope Grant advanced 
on the 2ist September to attack 
their position. Again the Tartars 
were completely beaten, their camps 
and guns all captured, and great loss 
inflicted on the enemy by our cav- 
alry. The King’s Dragoon Guards 
made a capital charge; and a sqnad- 
ron of Fane’s horse, under Lieuten- 
ant Cattley, attached for the day to 
the French, after driving the enemy 
: into a village, galloped quickly round 
it, and falling on the enemy’s flank 
as he emerged on the other side, 
inflicted signal punishment. The 
number of Tartar troops on or about 
the field this day is. estimated at 
80,000 men, of whom 80,000 were 
actually engaged. The Allied forces 
numbered 6200—viz. English, 3200 
of all arms, and fifteen guns; and 
French, 3000, with twelve guns, 

The action of Pasli-chow left 
us in possession of the important 
strategic point called the Pa-li 
bridge, whereby the paved canseway 
from Tungchow to Pekin crosses 
the canal constructed between those 
places. It further gave us the 
line of the canal on which the 
enemy had rested, and left the ap- 
proach to Pekin open to our troops, 

Our success was immediately fol- 
lowed by a letter from the Prince 
Koung, brother of the Emperor, and 
heir to the throne, snnouncing to 
the Ambassadors that he had been 
appointed, with full powers, to con- 
clude a peace, in the room of Prince 
Tsai. 

After the fight of the 18th, Sir 
Hope Grant had sent an express to 
summon General Napier, with as 
much of the 2d Division as could be 
spared from Tientsin. The General, 
had already succeeded in procuring 
from the Chinese authorities carriage 
for his troops, which the Oommis- 
sariat was unable to furnish. The 
order found them ready to move, and 
General Napier reacted headquar- 
ters on the 24th, having marched 
seventy miles in sixty hours, with a 
supply of ammunition which was 
much required, escorted by a com- 
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pany of Brownlow’s light-footed 
Punjabees. 

The army halted in the tion 
it had won until siege guns had ar- 
rived by water from Tientsin; four- 
teen. days’ supply had been brought 
up the river, and all available a 
had Been collected, The force in 
front was strengthened by all the 
infantry of the garrison of Tientsin, 
which was replaced =f the 19th 
Puanjib Infantry from Tahlien Bay, 
and by marines, whom the admiral 
landed from the fleet. 

Advancing from Pa-li on the 6th 
October, the British took up posi- 
tion on the northern road leading 
from the gates of Pekin to Tartary, 
without falling in with any 6f the 
enemy, except a picket, which re- 
tired with precipitation. The French 
who were to have operated on the 
left between our flank and Pekin, 
marched, through some wmisunder- 
standing, across our rear, and took 
possession of the imperial palace of 
Yuen-ming-Yuen, “the Fountain | 
Summer,” six miles to the North o 
Pekin, and four miles away to our 
right. We heard nothing of them 
all night; but Sir Hope Grant found 
them the next morning, when ar- 
rangements were made for the divi- 
sion between the two forces of the 
treasures which the palace contain- 
ed. But in the absence of any Bri- 
tish troops the arrangements broke 
through, and our prize agents, find- 
ing the principal valuables appro- 
priated by the French, abandoned 
their functions, Thereupon on the 
8th indiscriminate plunder was al- 
lowed; but as of the British a few 
officers only had access to the palace, 
and none of the men, our officers 
were ultimately desired to give up 
all they had brought away, and the 
property they had collected was 
ultimately sold by auction for the 
benefit of the troops actually pre- 
sent in the field before Pekin. 

A most spirited sale ensued of 
china, enamels, jade, furs, silk, &c., 
which realised £5000; and this 
sum, added to the amount of gold 
and silver bullion which had been 
brought in, enabled the prize agents 
at once to make a distribution 
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amongst the troops, ranging from 
£3 for a private soldier to £60 for 
a first-class field officer. All our 
generals surrendered their shares to 
the troops. The arrangement made 
was perhaps the fairest that could 
be arrived at under the actual cir- 
cumstances of the time; but of a 
booty worth at least a million of 
money, belonging to the imperial 
crowo—therefore prize of the fairest 
character—the British troops have 
profited only to the amount of 
£25,000. The balance has gone to 
the French, who take the broadest 
view of the question of halves, or to 
the Chinese peasantry, who plun- 
dered as they pleased, after the de- 
parture of the French on the third 
day of occupation. 

On the 8th October, the first- 
fruits of our advance on Pekin were 
realised, in the surrender to’ us, by 
the Chinese, of Messrs. Parkes and 
Loch, and the Sikh orderly who 
had been taken with them. A 
Eyench savant and three men were 
given up at the same time. Our 
poor fellows looked wonderfully 


well; bat M. d’Eseayrac’s hands 
were still contorted by the pressure 
to which they had been subjected 
during the twenty hours in which 


he was bound. The delivery of 
prisoners was the direct resuit of an 
intimation sent to the Chinese, on 
the 7th October, that unless all the 
prisoners stil] in their hands were 
delivered’ up immediately, a gate of 
the city placed in our possession 
without opposition, and competent 
— deputed to conclude a peace, 

ekin would be taken by assault; 
but, if all the prisoners were given 
up, our troops would not be allowed 
to enter the city, and the lives and 
property of the inhabitants should 
be respected. 

Satarday the 138th October, at 
noon, was the period fixed on for 
compliance with our demands. Be- 
fore the time elapsed, eleven of our 
Sikh horsemen who had been pri- 
sdners, were delivered up alive, and 
the remains of all who had perished 
(save poor Brabazon and the Abbé), 
were received in coffins. On the 
17th they were buried in the Russian 
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cemetery, with all the honour and 
solemnity that could be paid. The 
Ambassadors of England, Francs, 
and Russia, the COomman’'lers-in- 
Ohief, and the Allied officers not 
on duty, attended. The Roman 
Catholic and Greek prelates showed, 
by their presence, generous sym- 
pathy in the untimely fate of our 
countrymen. 

But as the complete fulfilment o 
the demands was still uncertain, bat- 
teries were erected against the city 
wall at a distance of 150 yards, by the 
British and French respectively, and 
arrangements were made for open- 
ing fire at noon of the 13th if the 
gate was not by that time given 
up. Every one agreed in hoping 
that thousands of inoffensive peo- 
ple might be spared the misery of an 
assault; but the 2d Division must 
have felt something like a pang 
when, at the appointed hour, they. 
saw their General ride with an 
escort through the gate, and found, 
by the display of the ensign from 
its top, that the Tartars had surren- 
dered to us the command of tlie 
Imperial city. 

Yes, we were there, masters of the 
capital of China—at the very end of 
the map of the world—at the poiat 
which appears to schoolboy minds 
the limit of creation. We held the 
massive four-storied keep which 
frowns like a line-of-battle ship 
above the Gate of Peace; our troops 
and field artillery were actually 
on the walls whch command the 
whole of the interior of the city, 
and they could move to any point 
along the fifty feet road which the 
summit of the wall presents, The 
walls and gates adjoining, together 
with some few larger double-storied 
buildings, were the only objects 
visible from our position varying 
thé universal dun-colour of the 
city houses and enclosing walls. 
The broad street which leads from 
our gate into the city was packed 
with a dense crowd, anxious to 
make out the foreigners, and in- 
dulging in sonorous “Ei Yaws’ 
at every novelty which met their 
wondering eyes. Electrified in- 
deed were the celestials when the 
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bands of a French regiment, and of 
our 67th and 99th, struck up within 
the gateway, and guards presented 
their clanging arms as the Generals 
rode by; but the climax was reach- 
ed when Desborough’s guns were 
spurted up the steep stone ramps 
which Jead from the base to the sum- 
mit of the wall, fifty feet ‘in height, 
drawn by six horses of fabulous 
stature, and driven by the terrible 
barbarians who eat their enemies. 

The surrender was carried out. in 
good faith; but the appearance on 
- the walls of guns of heavy calibre, 
evidently recently moved into po- 
sitions whence our batteries were 
observed, spoke either of divided 
counsels or of tardy resignation on 
the part of our enemies. 2 

Still our suecess was insoflficient. 
No retribution had been exacted for 
the violation of the flag of truce, and 
for the murder of our countrymen, 
‘and no one seemed to feel certain 
whether a treaty was to be obtained 
or not. It was useless to demand 
the surrender of the persons who 
had instigated the barbarous treat- 
ment of the prisoners, for they were 
known to be very near the person 
of the Emperor, and there was 
therefore no chance of our getting 
the real offenders, An atonement 
in money, for the iniquities perpe- 
trated, though repugnant to our 
feelings, appeared to be the only 
kind of demand with which the 
Chinese Government, humiliated 
and beaten as it was, could be ex- 
pected to comply. The readiest 
means of obtaining a treaty was ob- 
viously to remain at Pekin until we 
got it; but the French commander 
refused positively to detain his 
troops at the capital after the Ist 
November, and the English General 
was greatly indisposed to incur the 
tisk of keeping his force there 
through the winter, in the absence 
of complete and timely arrangements 
for provisionment, which it was con- 
sidered the advanced period of the 
season rendered impracticable. 

Accordingly, on the 18th Octo- 
ber, an ultimatum was addressed 
by the Plenipotentiaries to Prince 
Koung, requiring him to reply. by 
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the morning of the 20th, whether, 
after paying, as a necessary - 
minary to further negotiations, a 
sum of money in atonement for the 
murders committed, he would on an 
early day sign the convention al- 
ready agreed upon? His Excellency 
was told that the Summer Palace, 
which had been partially plundered 
before the fate of the prisoners was 
known, would now be entirely de- 
stroyed, that its ruins might present a 
lasting mark of the abhorrence of the 
British Government at the violation 
of the law of nations which had 
been committed. He was also told, 
that in case of refusal to comply 
with the demands now made, the 
Imperial Palace of Pekin would be 
captured, plundered, and burned. 

In support of the ultimatug, the 
1st Division of the.British force, 
with cavalry, proceeded on the 18th 
and 19th to complete the plunder 
and destruction of the Summer 
Palace, whose smoke, driven by the 
northerly wind, hung over Pekin, 
whilst its ashes were wafted into 
the very streets of the capital. The 
French declined to take any part in 
this act of punishment—first, because 
they thought the palace had already 
been destroyed on their quitting it; 
and further, they feared that this 
demonstration would frighten the 
Chinese out of all hope of making 
any treaty at all. : 

he result showed that not one 
fourth of the Imperial pavilions 
which constitute the Summer Palace 
had been even visited in the first 
instance, much less burned; and 
great booty was acquired by the 
troops employed, as well as by the 
members of the embassy, navy, and 
staff, who were able to accompany 
the force. And so salutary was the 
effect produced on the advisers of 
the Imperial crown, that a letter ac- 
ceding to all demands was received 
at daylight on the 20th, to the re- 
newed disappointment of the 2d 
Division, who again were under 
arms for the assault. 

On the 22d, the atonement-money, 
amounting to £100,000, was paid ; 
and on the 24th, her jesty’s 
Plenipotentiary, accompani by 








the Oommander-in-Chief, and es- 
corted by a division of the army, 
entered in state and triumph the 
gates of the dim, mysterious city. 
The Ambassador was received by a 
deputation of Mandarins, who ac- 
companied Lord Elgin to the hall, 
three miles distant, at the far side 
of the Tartar city, where the Prince 
Koung, surrounded by the principal 
officers of state, awaited his arrival. 
At five o'clock that afternoon, 
ratifications of the treaty of 1858 
were duly exchanged by the repre- 
sentatives of the sovereigns, and 4 
convention signed, which, commen- 
cing with a recital of the Emperor’s 
regret at the occurrences at the Peiho 
Forts in 1858, declares: Tientsin a 
free port, and thereby opens the 
Peiho go within seventy miles of 
Pekin for the .traffic of the world. 
The provisions of the convention 
permit free emigration of Chinese, 
with their wives and families, to all 
parts of the world, and transfer a 
territory at Cowloon, opposite Hong 
Kong, where our troops were en- 
camped in 1860, to the British 
Crown. An indemnity of three 
millions sterling to the British is 
guaranteed; and _ sstipulation is 
made for the establishment of a 
British force at Tientsin, until the 
terms are fulfilled. A portion of 
the indemnity is to be paid 31st 
Becember 1860, whereon Chusan 
is to be evacuated by the English 
and French troops. Bat no provi- 
sion is made for the evacuation of 
Canton, to which the French*are at 
present understood to be disinclined 
to agree. The remuinder of the in- 
demnity is to be paid by periodical 
instalments of one-fifth of the gross 
* revenue of the customs of China. 
After signing the convention, 
Lord Elgin expressed a hope that 
the treaty would inaugurate friendly 
relations between the powers. Prince 
Koung replied that he himself had 
been about to utter the same words ; 
and acknowledging that foreign at- 
fairs had hitherto been greatly mis- 
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managed, observed that as their 
administration was now exclusively 
placed in his hands, he had no doubt 
their future management would be 
more satisfactory. 

The Franco-Ohinese treaty was 
ratified by Baron Gros and the 
Prince Koung on the following day. 

The Ambassadors now took up 
their residence in Pekin, where they 
purposed to remain a fortnight, in 
order to organise and regulate sub- 
sidiary arrangements with the Chi- 
nese Government. 

Measures were then taken for 
breaking up the British force, and 
for embarking the troops who were 
not to winter in North China, im- 
mediately on their arrival at Tien- 
tsin about 15th November. The 
despatch to the rear of heavy guns 
and warlike stores was commenced 
at once, as the season had now ar- 
rived when the river above Tientsin 
might at any time be frozen and 
closed for traffic. 

The garrison at Tientsin will con- 
sist for the winter of three regiments 
of infantry—the 31st, 2d battalion 
60th Rifles, and 67th; 10th com- 
pany Royal Engineers, Desbo- 
rough’s and Govan’s batteries of 
Royal Artillery, and Fane’s Horse; 
the whole under command of Briga- 
dier Stavely, O.B. The remainder 
of the foree is dispersed to England, 
to India, and in relief of regiments 
whose period of service in Southern 
China had elapsed. 

The Chinese expedition of 1860 
has come to an end. It will be 
kindly remembered by all who took 
part in it for the good feeling and 
fellowship which animated -all men- 
bers of a very well appointed force; 
and it will be remembered by the 
public as a distant, difficult, and com- 
plicated operation brought, under 
God’s blessing, to a successful issue, 
by a combination of naval, military, 
and diplomatic efficiency and skill, 
which England has most cordially 
acknowledged, and of which she 
may be justly proud. 














